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Art. I. A System of Phrenology. By Grorcrt Comat, late 
President of the Phrenological Society. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp. 566. Edinburgh, 1825. 


H1s is a long, sober, argumentative exposition of a very 
fantastical, and, in our humble judgment, most absurd 
hypothesis. The author, however, is entocbeniie a-man of 
talent as well as industry ;—and while many of his remarks in- 
dicate no ordinary acuteness, it is impossible not to admire the 
dexterity with which he has occasionally evaded the weak, and 
improved the plausible parts of his argument—and the skill 
and perseverance he has employed in working up his scanty 
and intractable materials into a semblance of strength and con- 
sistency. Phrenology, in his hands, has assumed, for the first 
time, an aspect not absolutely ludicrous ;—and, by retrenching 
many of the ridiculous illustrations and inconsistent assump- 
tions of its inventors, as well as by correcting its terminology, 
and tempering its extravagance, he has so far succeeded in de. 
guising its inherent absurdity as to afford a decent apology for 
those who are determined, or at least very willing, to believe. 
After all, however, that radical absurdity is so glaring, that in 
spite of his zeal and earnestness, we really have great difficulty 
in believing the author to be in good faith with us; and suspect 
that few reflecting readers will be able to get through the work 
without many starts of impatient surprise, and a general un- 
easy surmise that it is a mere exercise of intellectual ingenuity, 
or an elaborate experiment upon public credulity. 
Every one, of course, has heard of Dr Gall’s Craniology—and 
seen his plaster heads, mapped out into the territories of some 
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thirty or forty independent faculties. Long before this time, 
we confess, we expected to have seen them turned into toys for 
children ; and this folly consigned to that great Limbo of vanity 
to-which the dreams of Alchymy, Sympathetic Medicine, and 
Animal Magnetism, had passed before it. But it seems we had 
underrated the taste for the marvellous which still prevails in 
the world: For the science, we find, still flourishes in certain 
circles—and most of all, it would appear, in this intellectual 
city—where there is not only a regular Lecture on the subject, 
but a Quarterly Journal devoted exclusively to its discussion, 
and where, besides several smaller elementary works, this eru- 
dite and massive System, of 566 very close printed pages, has 
come to a second edition in the course of the present year. 
We do not hear that it makes much way in London or Paris 
—or even at Vienna or Weimar, where wonders have better 
fortune :—and as our Northern race has not hitherto been sup- 
posed to sin on the side of over credulity, we are really some- 
thing at a loss, and, to say the truth, less proud than surprised, 
to find that Edinburgh should be the great nursing mother of 
this brood of Germany. The phenomenon, we think, can only 
be solved by the circumstance of a person of Mr Combe’s sense 
and energy having been led, by some extraordinary accident, 
first to conceive a partiality for it—and then induced, with the 
natural ambition of a man of talent, to make it a point of ho- 
nour to justify his partiality. We cannot but wish that it had 
been inated to a worthier object. 

In the very outset of this manifesto, the wonders of Phreno- 
logy are gravely and deliberately announced as ‘ the greatest 
‘and most important discovery ever communicated to man- 
‘kind!’ and then follows a very terrible intimation, of the ori- 
ginal purpose of its advocates ‘ to hand down to posterity the 
‘names of those who have distinguished themselves by their 
‘ opposition to it.’ In these circumstances, we felt ourselves 
called on, both by our curiosity, and our gallantry, to look again 
into the grounds of these lofty pretensions ;—and having now 
done this, very dispassionately, we propose, in spite of the de- 
nunciation of immortal infamy, to put briefly on record, a part 
at least, of our reasons for withholding our assent from them. 
We do not propose, however, by any means to dissect the huge 
volume before us, or to enter into any detailed examination of 
the interminable reasonings it contains. It is filled with ela- 
borate wranglings upon assumptions which we entirely reject, 
and long statements and explanations addressed only to Toon 
who concur in its fundamental positions. Nay, no inconsider- 
able portion of it is dedicated to the exposition or reconcile- 
ment of the schisms which seem already to threaten this in- 
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fant and infallible ¢hurch—in balancing the opinions of Gall 
against those of Spurzheim, or compounding out of them a 
tertium quid, recommended by the authority of Scott or of 
Combe. Ali this may be very edifying to the true believers; 
but to us, who reject the aul revelation in the lump, it is of 
no interest or importance whatever—and all we have to do is 
to explain the grounds of our incredulity. 

The proposition of the Phrenologists is, as most of our read- 
ers probably know, that the om in which any man possesses 
any intellectual faculty—moral virtue, vice, or propensity— 
nay, any animal emotion or power of external sense or per- 
ception, or even, as we take it, any acquired habit, infirmity, 
or accomplishment—may be certainly known by the size of cer- 
tain protuberances on his Skull: While the only explanation 
that is afforded of this startling assertion, is contained in the 
statement, that these bony excrescences indicate and correspond 
with certain other protuberances on the Brain, which are the 
natural terminations of the organs of the said powers and fa- 
culties—and that the powers and faculties themselves exist in 
a degree of force and perfection exactly corresponding to the 
size of the said organs. 

The science which professes to elucidate this ‘ great and ime 
* portant discovery,’ is said to be a Science of Observation— 
and so it is, in an emphatic sense :—seeing that all that is doc- 
trinal’about it consists in the foregoing bold asseveration of 
matter of fact—and that all that can Xe required to establish it, 
is sufficient evidence of the truth of these asseverations. It might 
seem easy then at once to determine its claims to our attention, 
by an examination of that evidence ;—and to that issue, no 
doubt, in one sense, the question must ultimately come. But 
in almost all such cases, some preliminary inquiries are neces- 
sary—and the result of these is often sufficient to supersede 
any thing else, and to settle the whole controversy. A pro- 
position, in point of fact, may be ambiguous or unintelligible 
--and, before inquiring how it is proved, we must ascertain 
whether it has any meaning, and what that meaning truly is. 
When it is affirmed that certain projections on the skull, or 
the brain, are the Organs of all the Faculties and dispositions 
of the mind, it will not do to proceed at once to the alleged 
proofs of this assertion; we must first determine what is meant 
by organs, and what by faculties, and in what sense these terms 
are here to be understood. In the same way, an assertion 
which, when generally stated, may appear susceptible of proof, 
may turn out, when pursued into its details, to involve contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies which render all proof impossible : 
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Or, though in itself intelligible, and not absolutely contradic- 
tory, it may yet be so extremely improbable, as scarcely to 
justify a serious inquiry—mor e especially if the proofs by which 
it is proposed to establish it, are ¢ admitted to be of a very slip- 
pery and delicate nature, liable to be overlooked or mistaken 
by unpractised observers, and only to be duly appreciated by 
those who have studied the subject with the zeal and partiality 
of devotees. If it were asserted, for example, that every man 
detected cheating at play would be found to have the figure of 
a nine of diamonds in the transverse section of the nail of his 
great toe, we suspect there are not many people who would think 
it worth while to verify the fact by experiment: But if it were 
added, that the said figure, though perfectly formed, was to be 
sure exceedingly small, and not | to be discerned but with the 
aid of a particular glass—and when the section had been made 
at a particular angle, and the sun was in a certain position—we 
fancy that the discoverer would be left in the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of his creed, and that this ‘ science of observation’ would 
not attract the curiosity even of a single observer. Now, in 
our view of the matter, this is nearly the case with the kindred 
science of Phrenology; and these few observations will suffi- 
ciently prepare the reader for the leading objections we have 
now to state against it. 

In what sense then, is it said, or how is it proposed to prove, 
that certain portions of the brain, terminating in bumps on its 
surface, are the organs of different powers or faculties of the mind? 
The only organs of the mind of which we have hitherto had 
any knowledge, are those of the external Senses ;—and most 
certainly those now brought to light by the Phrenologists bear 
no resemblance, or even analogy, “to organs of this description; 
and can never stand in the same relation to any of our mental 
powers. The truth however is, not so much that the word is 
used in a new sense by the Phrenologists, as that it is used 
without any meaning at all ,—and that the familiarity of the 
term is made to cover and disguise a series of the most extra- 

yagant assumptions. It is assumed, first, that the mind is made 
up of a number of distinct faculties, of the greater part of which 
no one has any consciousness or pereéption, and some of them 
indeed not very conceivable,—then, that these several faculties 
can only operate through the instrumentality of certain material 
organs;—next, that though all this is quite certain, and not to be 
questioned, the mind is all the while utterly unconscious of being 
obliged to act by organs—then, that it is nevertheless indisput- 
able that all these organs are parts of the brain, and nothing 
else, —and, finally, that the force or perfection of every faculty 
depends entirely on the size of its peculiar organ. 
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Now, the only organs of which we really know any thing— 
and the only ones, we humbly conceive, which there is the least 
reason for supposing to exist in subservience to our mental 
operations —are, first of all, organs of faculties of the pre- 
cise nature of which every one is constantly and intensely con- 
scious—they are all exclusively organs of external perceptions, 
and of the sensations immediately connected with them: The 
mind is perfectly and continually aware of their agency—the 
are none of them merely parts of the brain—and the strengt 
or perfection of the faculties to which they minister have no 
dependence on the size of these organs. Not only are all these 
things quite certain, but it is solely on account of some of them, 
that our external senses have been recognised as organs of per- 
ception, sensation, or any other mental affection. 

Upon what grounds then can the name of organs be applied 
to the bumps of the Phrenologists ? or in what sense is it really 
intended that this name should be received in their science ? 
The truth, we do not scruple to say it, is, that there is not the 
smallest reason for supposing that the mind ever operates through 
the agency of any material organs, except in its perception of ma- 
terial objects, or in the spontaneous movements of the body which 
it inhabits ;—and that this whole science rests upon a postu- 
late or assumption, for which there is neither any shadow of 
evidence or any show of reasoning. It is very true, that in our 
present state of existence, the mind is in in some myste- 
rious way, to a living and organized body—and that, when the 
vitality of this body ceases or is suspended, all the functions of , 
the mind, and indeed all indications of its existence, cease and 
disappear also. Certain actions of the brain, too, we find, are 
necessary for the maintenance of this vitality—and not of 
the brain only, but of the heart and of the lungs also; and if 
any of these actions are stopped or disturbed, even for a mo- 
ment, the vitality of the body, and along with it, in so far as 
we can judge, sensation, consciousness, and all other mental 
operations, are extinguished or suspended. But this, we hum- 
bly conceive, affords no sort of proof that the mind, when it is 
not percipient of matter, acts or is affected by material organs of 
any sort; and certainly no proof that those organs are in the 
brain, any more than in the heart or the lungs. If the brain 
be greatly injured, or strongly compressed, all the faculties and 
functions will, no doubt, be destroyed. But the same effect 
will follow, and even more suddenly and completely, if the 
motion of the heart be stopped—or the cavity of the lungs be 
filled with unrespirable matter—although the brain remains 
perfectly sound and unaltered. Insects continue to perform 
all their functions after their heads are off; and cold-blooded 
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animals live and move in the same predicament. But let us 
come back for a moment to the only organs of which we really 
know any thing--the organs of the five external senses. 

If the theory of the Phrenologists be right, it would seem to 
follow, a fortiori, first, that all these senses must have organs in 
the brain, as well as a connected apparatus or machinery be- 
yond it: And, secondly, it is, at all events, a fundamental point 
in their creed that the mind és not in any way conscious, or aware, 
even as to them, that it acts by means of organs having any loca- 
lity at all. Now the first and most plausible of these propositions 
they have themselves been forced to abandon ;—and both, we 
humbly conceive, are not only gratuitous, but, in any sound 
sense, entirely unfounded and erroneous. 

We see with our eyes, hear with our ears, and touch with 
our hands, or the surface of our whole body. These are facts, 
we think, which may be assumed without argument or explana-~ 
tion. Anatomy and experiment show farther, that the sensi- 
bility of these organs Seiathe on the nerves which belong to 
them—on the optic and auditory nerves, for example, as to 
seeing and hearing, or on the nerves of touch for many other 
sensations: And it also appears, from the same experiments, 
that all these nerves terminate or originate in the brain, * and 
that if their connexion with the brain be cut off, they no longer 
perform their functions. This last fact proves, then, that 
a connexion with the brain is necessary to preserve these 
nerves in a proper state of vitality; but it does not prove that 
there is any particular part of the brain which is appropriated 
for this purpose ; and still less that such a portion ef brain is, 
either with or without the connected zerves, the material organ 
of sight, hearing, or touch. The xerves belonging to each of 
these senses seem, on the contrary, to form its only material 
organ; sinee, without them, whatever be the state of the brain, 





* The nerves of touch originate, partly at least, in the spinal marrow, 
which is in some sense an elongation of the brain, and performs similar 
functions. The very ingenious experiments and speculations of Mr 
Charles Bell, followed up as they have been by those of Messrs Magen 
die and Flourens, have thrown a new and interesting light on the whole 
theory of the nervous system. They seem to render it at least highly 
probable, that each nerve, or set of nerves, performs only a single func- 
tion—that those which minister to Sensation, for example, are different 
from those which produce voluntary Motion—and that the involuntary 
motions attending such functions, as respiration, &¢. are performed by the 
instrumentality of a third set. There is nothing, however, in these spe- 
culations which at all interferes with the argument in the text, or affords 
any countenance to the strange attempt to assign material organs for such 
purely mental operations ‘as have no immediate reference to matter, 
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we can neither see, hear, or feel—and it is upon their peculiar 
structure or action that our sensations depend, though a con- 
nexion with the brain be necessary to maintain their or 
of action. Accordingly, it is very remarkable, that even Mr 
Combe has assigned no cerebral organ to any of the five senses ! 
—and Spurzheim, as he quotes him (p. 268), has said distinct- 
ly, that he * sees no reason to suppose that the functions of the 
* external senses require a particular portion of brain for their 
‘ determinate sensations’—a concession which we must own 
surprises us not a little, in a philosopher of this school—since, 
if the mind really performs all its other functions by means of 
portions of the brain, there was still stronger ground for sup- 
posing that its external perceptions depended on parts of that 
substance, in which the nerves of the senses originate. The 
true phrenologist, however, seems to disdain all approach to 
ordinary probabilities in his doctrine; and accordingly, though 
there are organs relating to the objects of sight and of hearing 
in their arrangement, they are ingeniously placed at a distance 
from the terminations of the optic or auditory nerves,—the organ 
of colour being in the forehead, and that of tune on the eyebrow ! 

But they are all agreed, it seems, * that the mind has no 
§ knowledge either of the existence of the organs of sense, or 
* of the functions performed by them,’ (p. 267.) This, te 
most people, will probably appear more surprising still. Is it 
meant to be said that we de not know, certainly, naturally, 
and immediately, that we see with our eyes, and hear with our 
ears, and feel with that part of our bodies on which an external 
impression is made? Is it by a course of experiments and ob- 
servations that those recondite truths have been discovered? Did 
they remain hidden from mankind during the lapse of many 
ages, till some former Gall or Spurzheim, by a gigantic effort of 
intellect, revealed the wonder secret to his admiring contem- 
poraries? When a man is struck hard on the Seal does he 
not instantly refer his sensation to that part of his body?— 
When he is dazzled with excessive light, does he, in any state 
of his reasoning or experience, stop his ears instead of closing 
his eyelids ? hen stunned with noise, does he, in his most 
infantine condition, ever take his chance of excluding it by 
turning away his eyes? We know there is a mataphiyeieal 
subtlety as to the proper province of consciousness, and the want 
of locality in the notion of mere sensation, by which the language 
at least of this part of the discussion may be perplexed. But 
it can never touch, or at all affect, the palpable fallacy of the 
allegation we are now considering, with velbeenss to its intend- 
ed applieation. We will not dispute about words, If there 
be any objection to saying that we are comscious that our 
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perceptions of external objects are derived through our five 
external senses, we shall be contented to say that we uni- 
versally, naturally, and immediately know and feel that they 
are so derived. Whether this knowledge be obtained by 
an observation and comparison of the intimations of the dif- 
ferent senses, or be directly involved in the operation of 
each, is really of no consequence to the argument before 
us. The true question upon either supposition is, whe- 
ther, knowing and feeling, as in one way or other we do with 
the most perfect distinctness, that we see with our eyes and 
hear with our ears, and that it is by those organs alone that 
the mind performs those functions, it can be truly, or even in- 
telligibly said, that we are as little aware of acting by material 
organs when we so see or hear, as we are that we love our chil- 
dren by a bump on the back of the head, or perceive the beauty 
of music by a small protuberance in the middle of the eye- 
brow? Can any experience or observation, any comparison 
or combination of the intimations of different faculties, give 
us such an assurance of those latter facts, as we all have, with- 
out experience, thought, or observation at all,—that we do 
see with our eyes, and hear with our ears—and that when we 
are wounded on the right arm, it is there, and not on the left 
leg, that the blow has been inflicted ? 

In this most material and decisive particular, then, the sup- 
posed organs of the Phrenologists differ entirely from the actual 
and acknowledged organs of the external senses. All mankind 
know and feel that the latter are the material instruments by 
which external objects operate on the mind; but nobody knows 
or feels—and not many people can even fancy—that the mind 
makes any use of the others. And indeed, while it is natural, 
and perhaps necessary, to suppose that there should be material 
organs to connect the mind with material oljects, there is plainly no 
such probability or necessity, that these faculties and sentiments 
which do not olen to matter at all, should yet act only by the in- 
strumentality of local and material organs. There is another dis- 
tinction, too, between the actual andthe supposed organs, to which 
we have already alluded, which seems to be aan conclusive 
against the peculiar theory of the Phrenologists. The organs of 
the external senses, the only material organs which the mind is 
known to employ, are admitted not to be parts of the brain; 
although all the nerves through which they act may be 
traced into that substance, and depend on their immediate con- 
nexion with it for their vitality. - The whole of the faculties to 
which they are subservient therefore may be said, in one sense, 
to be connected with the brain, and to depend on it for the 
means of their exercise. But the faculties to which the phre- 
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nological organs are supposed to minister, have no perceptible 
or intelligible connection with the brain, more than with any 
other part of the living body. They are, many of them, mere 
sentiments or contemplative faculties, that have no relation to 
any thing extrinsic or material—such as, Veneration, Concen- 
trativeness, Adhesiveness, and others; while those that have a 
reference to external objects, are of a nature that would lead 
us to look for their physical organs any where but in the brain 
—the appetite, for instance, of the sexes—those of thirst and 
hunger, or the capacity of being hot or cold. Nay, even as 
to those that are conversant about the immediate and appropri- 
ate objects of the five external senses, it is pretty plain, that if the 
senses themselves, the nerves of which terminate in the brain, 
are yet without organs in any part of it, those related faculties, 
if indeed they have any existence, are still less likely to be so 
provided. If the sense of seeing have no cerebral organ, is it 
at all to be presumed that the faculty of distinguishing colours, 
which the Phrenologists assure us is quite a different thing, 
should have such an organ—tnd that too quite apart from the 
region of the optic nerve? If it be admitted that we do not 
hear by means of an organ in the brain, is it a probable surmise 
that we distinguish tunes by one that projects over the middle 
of the eye? 

These last considerations lead us naturally to another class 
of objections, which, we confess, have always appeared to us of 
themselves conclusive against this new philosophy—those we 
mean which apply to the strange apparatus of separate facul- 
ties and sentiments into which it has parcelled out and divided 
the mind. 

We are a little jealous of the word faculties in any philoso- 
phical discussion. ‘The mind, we take it, is one and indivisi- 
ble :—and if, by faculties, is meant parts, portions or members, 
by the aggregation of which the mind is made up, we must not 
only deny their existence, but confess that we have no great 
favour for a term which tends naturally to familiarise us with 
such an assumption. What are called faculties of the mind, 
we would consider as different acts, or rather states of it. But 
if this be the just view of the matter, it is plain that it renders 
it in the highest degree improbable, if not truly inconceivable, 
that those supposed faculties should each have a separate ma- 
terial organ. ‘The whole body may, in a certain loose sense, 
be called the organ of the whole mind ;—nay, if any one, in 
consideration of its peculiar importance to vitality, and of its 
necessary connexion with all the nerves of sensation, should insist 
on giving this name to the whole brain, we do not see. that it 
would be worth any body’s while to gainsay him. But it really is 
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not yd easy to understand how there should be an external 
organ for every particular act or state of the mind—or rather for 
an arbitrary member of these states: And when the question is 
about the existence of some thirty or forty separate organs in 
distinct regions of the brain, it is absolutely necessary to in- 
quire what proof there is of the existence of the thirty or forty 
separate faculties to which they are said to minister,—or rather, 
we think, which they are held to create—or upon what grounds 
they have been limited to that precise number: And here again 
we must refer, as to the only fixed or certain point in the dis- 
cussion, to the functions of our external senses, and their known 


organs. 

‘By that example it is no doubt proved, that certain faculties or 
states of the mind have material organs; and why, it may be 
asked, should it not be inferred that other faculties may have 
them also? We answer, Ist, That we believe the functions of 
seeing and hearing, &c. to be carried on by material organs, 
only because we know and feel that they are so—and that we do 
not believe that the mind performs its other functions by a like 
machinery, because we do not know or feel any thing analogous in 
their operations. If the mind, in comparing or resenting, made 
use of certain organs in the head, just as it does in hearing and 
seeing, we cannot but think that the fact would be equally certain 
and notorious; but, as we know or feel nothing at all analo- 
gous, we cannot believe that any thing of the kind takes place. 
2d, All the organs which we actually know to be used by the 
mind, are used to connect it with material and external objects ; 
and indeed it is difficult for us to conceive how wecould ever have 
become acquainted with such objects, except by means of a 
material apparatus in our living bodies. But the other functions 
of mind do not so connect us with matter—and therefore, there 
is not only no such reason for supposing their existence, but 
there is a corresponding difficulty in the conception, 3dly, And 
this is what chiefly concerns our immediate argument, all those 
functions which operate through the organs of sense, are of a 
definite and peculiar nature, and so totally unlike those which 
the Phrenologists would furnish with like instruments, as to 
make the inference of their being actually so furnished in the 
highest degree improbable and extravagant. By the eye we 
receive sensations or ideas of light only—by the ear of sound 
exclusively-—by the palate of tastes, and so on. Each of these 
classes of ideas or sensations is completely original, and per- 
fectly distinct from the others—incapable of being mixed up, or 
in any way compounded with them, and in truth completely 
independent either of their existence, or of any other existence 
whatsoever. Our perception of sounds, for example, is quite 
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independent of our prcpicn of colours, odours, or tastes, 
and would be precisely what it is, though none of these - 
ceptions, or the objects of them, existed in the universe. It is 
in truth this palpable separation and independence of these dif- 
ferent classes of sensations, which leads us to describe the ca-. 
pacity of receiving them as a separate function or faculty of 
the mind; and in this way it is obvious, that our knowledge 
of the organ is antecedent to our knowledge of the faculty, and 
that it is truly by reference to the former, that the latter is recog- 
nised and determined. The best definition of the faculty of seeing 
is, that it is that faculty which takes cognisance of the impressions 
transmitted by the eye, or that state of the mind which is induced 
by the reception of such impressions; and parallel definitions 
will be found to comprise all that we really know of all the 
other faculties that work by external organs. 

In all these respects, however, the case of the imaginary facul- 
ties of the Phrenologists is not only in no degree analogous, but 
directly the reverse. As to these, it must be atpited thatwe have 
no antecedent knowledge of the existence of any material organs, 
—and the existence of the faculties therefore must be assumed 
on quite different data, if it is not rather imagined without an 
reason at all,—while, so far from supplying original, definite, and 
independent impressions, the greater part of those phrenological 
faculties presuppose the existence of such impressions, and 
seem to have little other function than to modify or direct the 
functions of other faculties. Thus, love of Approbation pre- 
supposes an habitual communication of sentiments with other 
men,—Veneration, a custom of observing and comparing the 
powers and qualities of different beings,—Acquisitiveness, the 
general devolopment of the idea of property—and Cautiousness, 
an experience of the occasions and consequences of many forms 
of danger :—and all of them, in short, are so far from resembling 
primitive and independent faculties, operating through separate 
organs, and provided each with its own material apparatus in 
the brain, that we cannot even conceive of their existence till 
society has made a considerable progress, various tastes and 
habits been cultivated, and much knowledge been accumulated 
and diffused. How, then, is it possible to say that any of these 
is a primitive and independent faculty like seeing or hearing, 
or any of these that work through outward organs? What 
primitive or independent sensations or ideas, for example, are 
supplied by Acquisitiveness? Can they be conceived to exist, 
although all other faculties were annihilated? Are they, in this 
respect, or indeed in any other, on a par with the ideas sup- 
plied by sight or hearing ?—they, that plainly could not come 
into existence till men had entered into all the competitions of 
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society, and become familiar, not only with innumerable exter- 
nal objects, but with their several utilities and values ! 

It is, if possible, still worse with such pretended faculties 
as Concentrativeness, Adhesiveness, or Ideality,—which seem, 
in so far as we can at all comprehend their definition, to be 
little more than infensatives of other faculties or capacities— 
from which however, they are here totally disjoined. Concen- 
trativeness, it seems, is that power or propensity by which we are 
Jed to persist in any methodical or intellectual effort in which we 
take an interest; and it has two distinct organs of an angular 
shape on the sides of the cranium. This we think is like saying, 
that besides the simple faculty of seeing, no right thinking man 
can doubt that we are also provided with an entirely separate : and 
independent one, without which we should never be able to look 
long or steadily on the objects which are presented to our sight, 
—and that it is quite reasonable to believe that this faculty acts 
by a material organ, somewhere on the outside of the brain, 
but totally apart from the eye ! Adhesiveness is a still stronger 
case, we think, of absurdity. It also is a separate and indepen- 
dent faculty,—and its function is to make us constant and perti- 
nacious in our attachments. Our love, considered simply as love, 
may be strong or weak, sober or frantic, grave or gay. All 
that depends of course on the shape and size of its own peculiar 
organs ; but its constancy is the concern of an entirely different 


faculty, which has a goodly organ of its own in another region of 


the skull, and has no more “connection with it, physically or 
metaphysically, than smelling has with seeing. Ideality, again, 
is something still more mystical and hard to be defined. It is 
the faculty by which we make metaphors, and endite poetry, 
and feel enthusiastic,—of course, beyond all question, a se- 
parate, primitive, and simple faculty of the mind—working ne- 
cessarily by two large protuberances at the outer angle of the 
temples, and noway affected by education, ambition, or the 
habits or history of the individual or the « age ! 

Tothe intelligent, these suggestions will probably be more than 
enough. But to enable our less studious readers to judge cor- 
rectly of this fundamental part of the phrenological system, the 
fairest and best way is to compare, in one or two particular 
points, their new theory and distribution of the faculties, with 
that which has hitherto ‘prevailed among our metaphysical and 
popular writers, and which it has pleased these grand dis- 
coverers to pursue throughout with the most unmeasured con- 
tempt. We are ourselves no great sticklers for the value or 
the soundness of most metaphysical dogmas. But there is a 
difference, after all, between subtlety and mere nonsense—be- 
tween ingenious suppositions, and impossible or unintelligible 
asseverations. 
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There is for example a principle, or at all events an occa- 
sional feeling, which is called Benevolence—a sympathy with 
the happiness of others—which some of our old philosophers 
considered as an ultimate fact or law of our constitution, and 
others sought to resolve into a complacent recollection of our own 
happiness, and an habitual conviction that it was best promo- 
ted when linked to that of all around us. But however that 
might be, they were all pretty well agreed that it was this same 
principle that was in every case at the bottom of our regard and 
affection for sentient beings of all descriptions ; though it was 
variously modified by a consideration of the different qualities 
of the tin to which it was directed, and the different rela- 
tions in which they might happen to stand to us:—And when 
their attention was called to the distinctions that might be point- 
ed out between the kind of love they bore to their childrgn and 
that they felt for their parents—or the attachment they .cherish- 
ed to their young female friends, as compared with their antient 
male ones—or to the worthies of their own country, and those 
of foreign lands—or to inferiors and superiors, of their own or 
of other races, they thought all this pretty well explained by say- 
ing, that it was the general benevolent feeling—modified, in the 
case of children, by a sense of the weakness, innocence, and depen- 
dence of their condition; in the case of parents by respect for their 
experience and authority, and gratitude for the obligations they 
had conferred; in the case of young women, by emotions of 
sex; of our own countrymen, by the associations of patriotic 
partiality; and, in all cases, by the peculiar habits, tastes, and 
opinions to which the individual had been trained, by the edu- 
cation either of his preceptors or his society. With regard to 
the Constancy of these attachments, again, that was generally 
supposed to depend partly on the judgment or deliberation 
with which they had been formed, and partly on what might be 
‘alled the firmness or gravity of the character to which they 
betonged. A man who was steady in his other pursuits was 
thought likely to be steady in his friendships, and one who was 
constant in his principles and opinions, to be constant also in 
his loves. 

We do not mean to say that there was any thing very ora- 
cular or profound in this plain exposition of very familiar phe- 
nomena. Qn the contrary, its chief merit is, that it amounts 
to little more than a verbal statement of what every one must 
feel to be true. The Philosophy of Mind, we cannot help think- 
ing, should be confined very much to its Natural History; and, 
instead of attempting to explain facts, which must ultimately be 
left inexplicable, our ambition might be advantageously limited 
to their clear enumeration. ‘The old theory, to which we have 
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alluded, trespassed little on this maxim. In referring the com- 
mon feeling of love or affection to one principle or capacity of 
our nature, it follows the great rule of philosophizing without 
unnecessary multiplication of suppositions, as correctly, as it ad- 
heres cautiously to observation and common sense, in explainin 

its subordinate variations by causes which cannot be oeutlodheed. 

In the eye of the Phrenologist, however, all this is mere dri- 
velling and childishness. Benevolence, in general, is with him 
quite a different faculty or sentiment from love of women, or 
love of children!—as different as seeing is from hearing or 
smelling. It is ascertained accordingly, he tells you, that they 
have separate and distinct organs in the brain ;—benevolence 
operating through a triangular bump on the upper part of the 
forehead—the love of children through a large roundish swel- 
ling on the hinder part of the skull—and love proper having 
its seat just above the nape of the neck! The constancy of these 
attachments, again, is a thing, we are assured, quite distinct 
from the attachments themselves. It is a separate and inde- 
pendent faculty of itself, to be known hereafter by the name of 
Adhesiveness ; and may be found operating at any time through 
two oval protuberances on the posterior part of the cranium. 
We must take great care, however, not to imagine, that this 
adhesiveness has any thing to do with firmness of character in 
general—with perseverance in intellectual pursuits, or constancy 
to party or principle. Such an approximation to common 
sense would be a sad dereliction of phrenological originality. 
Adhesiveness is a faculty created expressly for keeping us 
steady in our personal attachments. Firmness, in general, is a 
totally distinct faculty; and has its organ, accordingly, on the 
very apex of fhe skull—while there is still another primitive 
faculty which helps to give intensity and vigour to the acts of 
the understanding, under the name of Concentrativeness—work- 
ing by a large organ placed on the back of the head, between 
maternal love and vanity ! 

In like manner, Memory, upon the old system, was always 
regarded as one of the most distinct and observable faculties of 
our nature. In particular instances, it was held to depend ve- 
ry much on the degree of attention that had been given to the 
original impression; and as a general faculty, though different 
individuals were thought to possess it in different degrees, it was 
allowed to be capable in all cases of great improvement by ex- 
ercise, and seldom to fail remarkably, upon subjects that had ex- 
cited a great and habitual interest. It was supposed, in short, 
that there was such a thing as a good memory in general, depend- 
ing for the most part on habits of attention ‘and animated obser- 
vation ; and although it was no doubt observed, that some per- 
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sons had a memory for dates, and others for stories, and others, 
again, for places, faces, or theories, it certainly did not occur to 
any one, that these were all separate and distinct faculties—and 
still less that there was no such power or faculty as memory at all, 
but that our recollection of past impressions was just a part of the 
same function by which we received them, or were led to take 
pleasure in them. Our old observers, speculating with a timid 
adherence to facts and common sense, were weak enough to sup- 
pose that they had explained the varieties of memory that were 
found to occur among men, by referring them to the obvious 
circumstances in the history or condition of each individual, 
which had recommended particular subjects to his notice and 
consideration. Sovereigns, who held levees and distributed no- 
tices in the circle, were found to have a singularly accurate re- 
collection of faces and proper names——just as esas who 
had to separate their flocks on the mountains, had a mira- 
culous memory for the countenances of the sheep that compo- 
sed them—while savages, who pursued their sport or warfare 
through trackless forests, had a strange memory for paths and 
places—and idle and opulent old gentlemen, for Son stories and 
tiresome anecdotes of individuals, 

This was homely enough philosophy, it might be—and did 
not give any very deep insight into the nature of memory in 
general. But it was sound so far as it went; and was commonly 
thought to go almost as far as the nature of the subject, and 
our wants and faculties admitted. . In the fulness of time, how- 
ever, comes Phrenology, with a new and marvellous revelation; 
and it is curious to observe by what fine gradations the mighty 
truth was at last evolved. ‘The first discovery was—not that me- 
mory was no faculty at all—but that it was several separate and 
distinct faculties | that there. was a memory for places, and a 
memory for words, and a memory for things in genera and 
that each of these was an independent and original faculty, and 
had a material organ, and several section of the brain set 
apart for its peeuliar use;—a discovery no less wonderful, we 
think, than it would be to announce that the faculty of seeing 
flowers was quite a different thing from that of seeing stones or 
stars; and that the organ of the one kind of sight was in the 
forehead, and of the other in the palm of the hand. Such, 
however, was the state of the science, when we first approach- 
ed its mysteries, some twenty years ago, in the publications of 
Dr Spurzheim. All this, however, we are happy to find from 
Mr Combe, has now been discarded. The organs of local me- 
mory and verbal memory have been discovered to be the organs 
of Locality—whatever that may mean—and of Language respec- 
tively; and it has been ascertained, that there is no such facul- 
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ty as Memory at all, and, of course, no part of the brain, or 
even of the skull, appropriated to the use of that imaginary 
function. It is merely, it seems, ‘ a certain state of activity’ of 
certain other faculties: and the nature of it is oracularly explain- 
ed by Mr Combe, when he assures us, that ‘ the organ of Tune 
‘ will recall notes formerly heard, and give the memory of mu- 
sic. Form will recall figures formerly observed, and give the 
* memory of persons, pictures, and crystals; and Individualit 
‘ will give the memory for facts, and render a person well skil- 
‘ led in History, both natural and civil!’ This is perfect; and, 
of course, leaves nothing to be desired ;—and it follows by ne- 
cessary consequence, that it is by the nose we remember smells, 
and by the eye that we have memory of colours. 

Can it really be thought necessary to inquire into the alleged 
proofs of propositions so manifestly preposterous? And is not 
the absurdity of their Metaphysics sufficient to excuse us from 
any examination of the Evidence relied on by the Phrenologists ? 
If any man can believe that there are, or can be, so many dis- 
tinct powers and faculties as we have now referred to, he may 
possibly be justified in seeking to be satisfied as to the exist- 
ence and locality of their material organs. For ourselves, we 
see no occasion to go farther. 

But in reality, this inconceivable multiplication of original 
and separate faculties, affords, after all perhaps, a weaker ar- 


gument against the truth of the phrenological system, than their ° 


unaccountable limitation does against its consistency. If their 
principles are right, the number of our faculties and organs 
ought truly to be infinite. The great boast of their philosophy 
is, that it does not rest on fantastical and arbitrary abstrac- 
tions, but on a correct observation of the varieties of actual 
character—and is applied, not to a mere speculative and shadowy 
analysis of supposed qualities, but to the undeniable realities 
* by which men are distinguished in common life. It takes no 
cognizance of such questionable existences as perception, me- 
mory, imagination, or judgment; but looks at once to the pecu- 
liarities by which the conduct and characters of men in society 
are marked to ordinary observation; and, referring them as far 
as possible to primitive and original differences, endeavours to 
discover whether they are indicated by any external peculiarity 
of organization. Thus, it finds one man actuated in all his con- 
duct by a strong desire of fame—and immediately it sets down 
€ love of Mwcibeden,? asan original principle in our nature, and 
looks about for a bump on some vacant part of the skull, by the 
size of which the strength of this propensity may be ‘nea- 
sured. Another is aero by his love of money—and so 


Acquisitiveness is established as a primitive and inherent pro- 
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pensity ! Another is a great talker—and forthwith Language is 


made a distinct and independent faculty; another has a turn 
for making -nut-crackers and mouse-traps—and what can be so 
natural as to refer this to the bulk of his organ of Constructive- 
ness? another shows a great love for children—without indi- 
cating much benevolence to any grown creature ; and nothing 
consequently can be plainer than that Philoprogenitiveness is an 
original sentiment. Some are quick at arithmetical operations— 
and what explanation can be so satisfactory, as that they have 
the faculty of Number very prominent? others aacaier all 
the cross-roads they have ever come through—and who can 
deny, therefore, that they are distinguished for their Locality ? 
some keep their papers, clothes and furniture, very nicely ar- 
ranged—which can be attributed only to the degree in which 
they possess the faculty of Order; while there are others a- 
gain, at least so Mr Combe assures us, whose genius consists 
in a peculiarly quick observation of the Size and Weight of ex- 
ternal substances—for whose sake accordingly it has been 
thought reasonable to create the special original faculties—of 
Size and Weight ! 

This, we must admit, is sufficiently simple and bold. But 
where is it to stop? If we are thus to take all the tastes, 
habits, accomplishments, and propensities by which grown 
men are distinguished, in the concrete, and forthwith to refer 
them to some peculiar original faculty or principle, imagined 
for the mere purpose of accounting for them, the 36 original 
faculties of the phrenologists may at once be multiplied to 360 
or 36000— and room must be made upon the skull for as many 
new organs. Some men have a remarkable love for their 
children—and therefore we have a separate principle of Philo- 
progenitiveness. But other men have as remarkable a love for 
their parents—and why therefore should we not have a faculty 
of Philoprogenitorness, with a corresponding bump on some suit- 
able place of the cranium? The affections of others, again, are 
less remarkable in the ascending and descending lines, and 
spread most kindly in the collateral ;—Can it be doubted, then, 
that we should have a Philadelphic principle, to attach us to our 
brothers and sisters,— and another to keep us in charity with our 
first cousins? Ifthe fact, that some men are distinguished for their 
love of Wealth, is a sufficient ground for assuming that Acquisi- 
tiveness is an independent and original principle of our nature, 
should not the fact of other men being distinguished for their love 
of Dogs and Horses justify us in referring this also to an inheren 
principle ?—or upon what grounds can we refuse the same ho~« 
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nour to the love of card-playing, gossiping, or agriculture ? 
Some men—nay some whole families, are notorious for lying 
—though addicted to no other immorality ; some—the natural 
prey of the former—are proverbial for credulity—some for in- 
ordinate merriment and laughter—some for envy—some for 
love of society—some for telling long stories—some for love of 
noise—some for their horror of it. Most of these, it appears to 
us, are quite as well entitled to the rank of primitive faculties or 
propensities, as any on the list of the Phrenologists. Undoubt- 
edly they mark as conspicuously the character and manners 
of the persons to whom they belong, and are not in general so 
easily resolved into more general principles. Why then should 
they be excluded from the scheme of the Phrenologists, and 
left without any organs, in their improvident distribution of the 
skull? Nay, upon these principles, why should there not be a 
separate original faculty prompting us to the practice of skat- 
ing, sailing, or planting ?— or towards the study of botany, mi- 
neralogy, anatomy, bookbinding, chemistry, gymnastics—or 
any of the other five hundred pursuits to which idle men are 
found to betake themselves, with an engrossing and often pas- 
sionate partiality ? 

It is quite as true of all these, as of the love of money, 
or of order, or of children, or of mechanics, that they are 
what practically distinguish the habits and character of men 
in society; and if we are not allowed to analyze or explain 
these propensities, either by resolving them into more general 
principles, or tracing them back to such accidental causes, 
as imitation, fashion, or education, they seem quite as well en- 
titled to the honour of original principles of our nature, as most 
of those to which we are now required to concede it. It is no 
less true of them, too, that, when the habit, taste, or propensity 
is once acquired, it does indicate a certain state of mind, by 
which the individual is truly characterized ; and, for any thing 
we can tell, some peculiar original aptitude for its acquisition. 
But then, this is as obviously true of the most insignificant, 
recent, and: transitory, taste, trick, or habit, by which any one 
ever rendered himself ridiculous or remarkable. A taste for 
French wines, or black tea—for puns or charades—for pugi- 
lism, genealogy, prosody, whizgigs, or fish sauces—all mark a 
man’s character and manners, while they last-—-and may all be 
said, in one sense, to proceed from a certain state of his mind, 
or balance of his powers and faculties. But is this a reason 
for assuming the existence of a primitive and separate faculty, 
common to all mankind, for every such trick or propensity ? Or 
is it not quite manifest, that such a supposition is as much op- 
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posed to the first rules of philosophizing as to the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense ? 

It is the peculiar business of philosophy, as it has hitherto been 
understood, to explain detached phenomena, by referring them 
to general laws; and then, if possible, to resolve the first laws so 
determined, into others still more simple and comprehensive. 
In metaphysical inquiries this is not perhaps so easy as in the 
sciences conversant with matter ; but the course to be pursued 
is, at all events, indicated with sufficient clearness ; and, till the 
advent of the Phrenologists, no one ventured openly to desert it. 
The problem always has been, with how few primitive faculties 
intellectual phenomena could be explained. Some bolder spi- 
rits were of opinion, that the work might very well be done 
with the Perception of external objects, sensations of Plea- 
sure and Pain, and the Memory of them; while others required 
the instrumentality of several other: agents. But it certainly 
never occurred to any body, till the late revelation, that the 

rimitive faculties might be multiplied on the principle of the 

hrenologists, and that the consummation of philosophy was to 
account for every separate propensity, taste or talent, that a 
man had acquired, by setting it down to the predominance of 
some imaginary original faculty—created for the express pur- 
pose of eee for it ! 

To what absurd and extravagant multiplication of the fa- 
culties this principle unavoidably leads, we have already en- 
deavoured to show; and it is not necessary to go beyond 
some of those we have been led incidentally to mention, 
to prove on what shallow and preposterous grounds they 
have been assumed as primitive qualities of our nature. Be- 
cause avarice is a vice of pretty common occurrence, it is rais- 
ed into an original attribute of our nature, by the name of Ac- 
quisitiveness—which all men have in some degree, and the avari- 
cious inexcess. Now, as this acquisitiveness is merely the desire 
of possessing things usefud or agreeable, what necessity can there 
be to suppose any other faculty than that of perceiving what is 
useful and agreeable, to account for such a desire? A man who 
has suffered from the want of food or clothing, or enjoyed the time- 
ly supply of them, cannot well recall either of those sensations, 
without wishing at all times to possess a sufficiency of those 
valuable articles,—and_ to eles separate sense or faculty 


merely to enable him to form such a wish, really seems to us 
as wasteful an exercise of creative power as we recollect ever to 
have met with, even in the prodigalities of poetry. Can any one 
really doubt that wealth is desired as the means to an end ?—and 
if the end—which is comfort, influence, and security—is undeni- 
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ably desirable, is it not utterly preposterous to invent a separate 
principle to explain how the means should be desirable also ? 
At this rate, we should have one faculty in our nature which 
led us to wish for warmth in cold weather—and another, quite 
separate and independent, which taught us to set a due value 
on coals ! 

If the principle itself be plainly a necessary result of ex- 
perience and observation, the cases of its excess can of course 
occasion no difficulty—although nothing can illustrate more 
strikingly the dull dogmatism which the Phrenologists would 
substitute for philosophy, than to contrast the usual and ration- 
al explanations that are given of this particular phenomenon 
with their summary exposition of it. A man is avaricious, with 
them, whenever the organ of acquisitiveness is largely developed 
in him! and this is all they can tell of the matter: And they have 
the modesty to hold up this notable truism as rendering quite 
unnecessary or ridiculous the explanations which the uninitiated 
had previously attempted of this common propensity—as, by re- 
ferring it, in particular instances, to early habits of necessary 
frugality—to distaste or alarm at the spectacle or experience of 
great profusion—to long continued precept and example—to the 
union of timidity and love of power—and, in almost all cases, to 
the gradual strengthening of the association between the actual 
gratifications which wealth may procure, and the wealth itself 
which represents them—till the two things are actually con- 
founded in the apprehension. That the avarice of particular 
persons ar often be traced to such causes, we apprehend to be 
matter of plain fact and observation; and that such causes have 
always a tendency to produce that propensity, we conceive 
to be quite undeniable; and, without saying much in exalta- 
tion of the sense or philosophy which furnished those plain 
suggestions, we really must be allowed to prefer them to the 
flat stupidity of the assertion, that men are avaricious, because 
they have an unusually large bump, of a rectangular form, a 
little above the ear,—and that this bump is the organ of a 
peculiar sense or faculty by which we get a notion of the value 
of property ! 

Take, again, the pretended sense or faculty of Order, or that 
principle of our nature by which we delight in the symmetrical 
arrangement and nice distribution of things around us—Might 
it not suffice to account for such a phenomenon, that such order- 
ly arrangements were found to be extremely convenient, in one 
set of cases—and that they suggested agreeable impressions of 
human power and ingenuity, in another? If a man keep his 
books, papers, and clothes, in a state of confusion, he will in- 
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fallibly have a great deal of trouble whenever he wishes to make 
use of them; and if he does not like trouble, he must come to 
regard that good order by which alone he can be saved from it, 
with some Saves of pleasure and approbation. To suppose, 
therefore, that he must have a peculiar, independent facul- 
ty, to give him a sense of the value of order, is about as ra- 
tional, as to say, that a man who had been cured of colic by 
laudanum, could not have a proper ¢steem for the virtues of 
that drug, unless, in addition to his memory and common sense, 
he had been endowed with a separate, original faculty, to be 
entitled Laudanum—or perchance Philanodyneness ! 

As to the degree in which different individuals are found to 
possess this love of order, we willingly leave it to our readers to 
determine, whether it is most rationally accounted for by the 
Phrenologists, who say it depends entirely on the relative size of 
a small protuberance near the outer angle of the eyebrow, or by 
the less gifted observers who refer it to the habits in which the 
said individuals have been trained; the irrisistability or easiness of 
temper which make small annoyances of more or less importance 
to them; and the natureof their pursuits and occupations, as more 
or less consistent with the recurrence of such annoyances. As 
to the taste for symmetry, in buildings, furniture, &c., which is 
quite a different thing from the love of order in things about one’s 
Eom we humbly conceive that this is ee explained 
»y its being plainly indicative of art and successful ingenuity, 
and being associated with the established models of taste, fit- 
ness, or magnificence. That we have no absolute or inherent 
relish for mere order or uniformity, is apparent, accordingly, 
from the obvious fact, that it ceases to be agreeable whenever 
it is disjoined from those suggestions of ingenuity or fitness. 
The uniformity that is pleasing in the two sides of a room or a 
building, woul be monstrous in the two sides of a landscape. 
What we require in the pillars of a collonade, would not be en- 
dured in the trees of a grove, or even of an avenue. It is mere- 
ly in vores of Art in short, and only in such of them as osten- 
tatiously claim this character, that methodical or symmetrical 
dispositions are pleasing. They would be quite the reverse in 
the far greater number of beautiful and sublime objects with 
which we are surrounded, What should we think of mountains 
in regular cubes, lakes in parallelograms, and clouds, forests, 
or constellations in correct mathematical forms, and relative po- 
sitions ? And yet we have a primitive and inherent faculty for 
admiring these things! and it is one and the same faculty which 
leads an orderly man of business to tie up his papers in well doc» 
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quetted bundles, and a notable housewife to arrange her linen 
in nice wardrobes and accurate inventaries ! 

It would be easy to deal, in this way, with almost all of the pri- 
mitive faculties of the Phrenologists ; and to show, not only that 
they may be resolved into more general and familiar principles, 
but that they must be eaultiplied an hundred fold, if the views 
are sound on which we are now required to admit them. We 
are rather inclined, however, to think that this is unnecessary ; 
and really cannot help feeling, that this seriots and system- 
atic way of treating their pretensions is somewhat unsuitable 
to their character,—and is not well calculated to give the unin- 
structed reader an adequate idea of the excessive crudity, shal- 
lowness, and puerility of their metaphysical theory. To do full 
justice to this, it is necessary to recur to their own exposition 
of it; and we cannot begin more auspiciously, than by a few ex- 
tracts from Mr Combe’s chapter on ‘ Concentrativeness, ’—a fa- 
culty of much note and importance in his scheme, having a 
goodly organ in the back part of the head, just above love of 
children, and below self-esteem. The oracles of Phrenolog 
are unluckily divided as to the true nature of the faculty which 
acts by this posterior protuberance :—and it may help to give 
some idea of the certainty and maturity which this science off ob- 
servation has attained, just to mention, that Dr Gall opines it 
to indicate pride in men, and a love of high situations in the 
inferior animals !—while Dr Spurzheim is confident that, in 
both, it merely marks what he is pleased, very luminously, to 
denominate ‘ a particular disposition with regard to their dwell- 
* ing places ;’— and Mr Combe thinks it clear, that it points out 
only ‘ the power of concentrating our thoughts.’ ‘This, to be 
sure, is very edifying; but it is well worth while to see how 
these sages dispute the matter with each other. After obsery- 
ing that the existence and locality of the organs are ‘ well ascer- 
* tained,’ Mr Combe informs us, that 

* Dr GALL conceives it to be connected in animals with the love of 
physical elevation, and in man with pride or Self-Esteem. Dr Spurz- 
HEIM observed it to be large in those animals and persons Who seemed 
attached to particular places. “1 consider,” says he, “ in animals, the 
cerebral part immediately above the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, as the 
organ of the instinct that prompts them to select a peculiar dwelling, 
and call it the organ of Inhabitiveness. My attention has been, and is, 
still directed to such individuals of the human kind as shew a particular 
disposition in regard to their dwelling place. Some nations are extreme- 
ly attached to their country, while others are readily induced to migrate. 
Some tribes wander about without fixed habitations, while others have 
a settled home. Mountaineers are commonly much attached to their 
native soil, and those of them who visit capitals or foreign countries, 
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seem chiefly led by the hope of gaining money énough to return home, 
and buy a little property, even though the land should be dearer there 
than elsewhere! I therefore invite the phrenologists, who have an op- 
portunity of visiting various nations, particularly fond of their country, 
to examine the development of the organ marked No. III., and situated 
immediately above Philoprogenitiveness. In all civilized nations, some 
individuals have a great predilection for residing in the country. If 
professional pursuits oblige them to live in town, their endeavour is to 
collect a fortune as speedily as possible, that they may indulge thew 
leading propensity. 1 have examined the heads of several individuals 
of this description, and found the parts in question much developed. ae 
Phrenology, p. 126. The function, however, is stated by him as only 
conjectural. From a number of observations, the faculty appears to me 
to have a more eatensive sphere of action, than that assigned to it by 
Dr SpurzHem. 

‘I have noticed that some: persons possess a natural facility of con- 
centrating their feelings and thoughts, without the tendency to be dis- 
tracted by the intrusion of emotions or ideas foreign to the main point un- 
der consideration. Such persons possess a command over their feelings 
and intellectual powers, so as to be able to direct them in their whole 
vigour to the pursuit which forms the object of their study for the time ; 
and hence they produce the greatest possible results from the particular 
endowment which nature has bestowed on them. Other individuals, 
on the other hand, have been observed, whose feelings do not act in 
combination, who find their thoughts lost in dissipation, who are unable 
to keep the leading idea in its situation of becoming prominence, are 
distracted by accessaries ; and, in short, experience great difficulty in 
combining their whole powers to a single object. The organ was per- 
ceived to be large in the former, and small in the latter.’ pp. 77—78. 

As a farther proof of the minuteness and accuracy of his ob- 
servations, the learned author is afterwards pleased to tell us 
that ‘ he has remarked, that individuals in whom the organ is 
‘ small, although acute and steady in their general habits, have 
great difficulty in transcribing or engrossing papers correctly, ’—and 
then proceeds with much naiveté to record, that 

‘ The first idea that led me to the conclusion, that it is the tendency 
to concentrate the mind within itself, and to direct its powers in a com~- 
bined effort to one object, was suggested by a lady, who had remarked 
this quality in individuals in whom the organ was large. The Reverend 
Daviv We su and Dr Horre of Copenhagen, having been informed 
of these views, unknown to each other, communicated to me the infe- 
rence, that the faculty gives a tendency to dwell in a place, or on feel- 
ings and ideas for a length of time ! till all, or the majority, of the other 
faculties, are satisfied in regard to them. Dr SpurzHeim, however, 
objects to these ideas ; and states, that his experience is in contradiction 
to them. Facts alone must determine between us.’ pp. 79-81. 

The most profound and original part of the speculation, how- 
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ever, certainly consists in the following objection of Dr Spurz- 
heim, and our author’s answer. 

‘ Dr SpurzHeim objects farther, that “ no one, in concentrating his 
mind, and directing his powers to one object, exhibits gestures and mo- 
tions indicating activity in the back part of the head ! the whole of the 
natural language shows, that concentration takes place in the forehead.” 
With the greatest deference to Dr Spurnzuetm’s superior skill and ac- 
curacy, I take the liberty of stating, that, so far as my own observation 
goes, those persons who really possess the power of concentration, while 
preparing to make a powerful and combined exertion of all their powers, 
naturally draw the head and body backwards in the line of this organ ! 
Preachers and advocates in whom it is large, while speaking with ani- 
mation, move the head in the line of Concentrativeness and Individuality ! 
or straight backwards and forwards,—as if Concentrativeness supplied the 
impetus, and the organs in the forehead served as the instruments to 
give it form and utterance.’ pp. 83. 


‘These passages, we really think, decisive as to the merits of 


the system which they are meant to illustrate. That three 
men, all of more than common acuteness, should thus write 
nonsense, as it were in competition with each other, can only 
be explained, we think, by dhe extreme and incurable absurdi- 
ty of the theory they had undertaken to support. That theory 
made it necessary for them to find out some primitive facult 

of the mind, to give employment to a large bump on the skull, 
which it obliged them to consider as an organ of the intellect ; 
and, to such extremities are they reduced in devising such a 
faculty, that one of them actually gives that denomination to a 
supposed propensity to inhabit high places, which he poetically 
identifies with pride; another to some undefined, and undefinable, 
peculiarity of disposition with regard to dwelling places—which, it 
seems, may take the shape either of a love for one’s native 
country, or a taste for rural situations—or, for any thing we 
can see, a preference of brick houses to buildings of stone; 
and the third to the power, generally, of concentrating our thoughts 
on any given sulject—which is much the same thing as if any 
one were to tell us that, besides the faculty of seeing, he had 
ascertained that we had another, which enabled us to look 
fixedly on the things before us—and that this faculty had an 


organ of its own, quite away from the eye, and somewhere below | 


the ear. 

We shall say nothing of the reasonings and observations 
on which this notable discovery is said to be founded—ex- 
cept merely to recall to our reader’s recollection that ad- 
mirable test to which both Dr Spurzheim and our author con- 
cur in referring—though they unfortunately differ in an ex- 
traordinary way as to the result of its application. When a 
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faculty is in a state of activity, they seem both to take it for 
granted, that the individual must ¢‘ make motions and gestures, ’ 
in the line or direction of tts external organ ; and while Dr 8S. objects 
that men who are merely concentrating their thoughts, do not 
indicate any activity in the back part of the head, where the 
organ of this faculty is situated, Mr Combe, admitting both 
the fact and the principle, ingeniously evades the conclusion, 
by suggesting that the operation of this faculty is generally con- 
joined—though heaven knows how or why—with that of Indivi- 
duality—which has its seat in the anterior part of the skull; and 
that the two together consequently draw the unhappy patient 
alternately in both directions—-which is his most recondite solu- 
tion of the fact, that preachers and other orators are apt, when 
speaking with animation, to move their heads both backwards 
and forwards alternately !—which we should humbly conceive 
they must necessarily do, if they move them oftener than once 
in either of the opposed directions. ‘The great practical truth 
however is, that when any faculty is in a state of activity, the 
head at least, if not the whole body, is moved in the direction 
of the external organ of that faculty. The test, it is obvious, 
cannot be well applied to the organs which happen to be placed 
in the anterior parts of the head; because, as we naturally see 
and speak, and walk and bend, in that direction, it would plainly 
be impossible to distinguish what part of our forward movements 
were to be ascribed to these causes, and what to the mere ac- 
tivity of the intellectual organs. With regard, again, to those 
that are placed laterally, as they are always in pairs, one on 
each side, it might perhaps be expected that, when in full ac- 
tivity, they should produce a regular swing or oscillation of 
the iedl in that direction; but as it is possible that they may, 
in this respect, exactly balance and neutralize each other, we 
shall not insist much on the want of the side shake which should 
accompany their many operations,—but admit that the eaxperi- 
mentum crucis can only be made as to those which have their 
seat in the back part of the head, and which, very fortunately, 
are of too prominent and important a description to have any 
thing doubtful or obscure in their manifestations. In that 
quarter are situated, 1. Love of Children; 2. Love of Women; 
3. Love of Fame; 4. Pride; 5. Constancy of Affection; 
and, 6. Caution or Cowardice. Now, has it ever been ob- 
served that, when any of these sentiments are excited, the 
head is moved backwards, and the organs propelled towards 
their appropriate objects ? When a man fondles his children, 
does he project towards them the nape of his neck? When 
he gazes amorously on a bewutiful git does he forthwith turn 
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his back on her, and present the upper part of his spine ? 
When he seeks the applatse of assembled multitudes, in the 
senate, on the battle-field, on the stage, is he irresistibly moved 
to go to the left about, and advance the posterior curves of his 
cranium? Has a proud man a natural tendency to move back- 
wards? Are constant friends and lovers generally to be found 
drifting down, stern foremost, on the objects of their affections ? 
In the case of Cowardice, indeed, we must admit that turning 
the back is natural: But we cannot but think that it is better 
accounted for by the aversion the party has, in such cases, to 
face danger, and the facility which that judicious movement 
gives him to run away from it, than by the accidental position 
of the organ of Cautiousness on the hinder disk of the skull. 
The caster of * Individuality’ is scarcely less characteris- 
tic. This also is a very important faculty with the phrenolo- 
ists; and has its organ—or its two organs—in the very mid- 
dle of the brow, immediately above the root of the nose. They 
are large organs—and have, beyond all doubt, a great effect 
on the character; but ow they affect it, or what they denote, 
the great Doctors of the ik it seems, are not yet agreed— 
and few of their pupils, we suppose, will pretend to under- 
stand. Dr Gall, the great founder of the sect, at first mistook 
this central protuberance for the organ of the ‘ Memory of 
Things ;’ but afterwards came to be satisfied that it was truly 
the organ of a very simple and conceiveable faculty, which he 
has ingeniously denominated ‘ The Sense of Things—or the 
* capacity of being Educated—or of perfectabibility !’ Dr Spurz- 
heim, again, has ascertained that there are éwo organs, and con- 
sequently two distinct faculties—one placed exactly above the 
other ;—that the undermost, which is properly called Individu- 
ality, ‘ recognises the existence of individual beings ’—and 
that the uppermost, which it seems must be called Eventuali- 
ty, gives us the capacity of ‘ attending to phenomena, facts, 
* events, natural history, and anecdotes.’ Mr Combe con- 
curs with Dr Spurzheim in thinking, that there are clearly two 
faculties ; but being more stingy in his onomatopeia, he will 
only afford one name for both—and calls the one ‘ upper, and 
the other lower Individuality ’—the upper being that which 
gives ‘a fondness for natural history, and for remembering 
* facts recorded in books, or narrated by men,’ while the lower 
only predisposes us to ‘ observe what occurs around us, and 
* to take an inferest in Events !’—And, finally, the Reverend 
Mr Welsh, who is a great authority, we find, among the initi- 
ated, is decidedly of opinion that one of the Individualities is 
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r perception of Motion, and the other of 
something else—we soul forget what. 

It cannot be necessary, we suppose, to point out how admir- 
ably these definitions agree with all preexisting ideas of the 
nature of a simple and independent faculty—or with each o- 
ther. But it may be necessary to satisfy our readers, that they 
really have been advisedly put forth by men pretending to 
have effected a prodigious reformation in philosophy ; and, in- 
deed, without perusing the very words of their authors, we are 
quite sensible that no just conception of their folly and extra- 
vagance could be obtained. Of Dr Gall, then, it is here re- 
corded, that 

‘ At first he regarded this as the organ of the “ memory of things ;” 
but, on farther reflection, he perceived, that the name “ memory of things” 
does not include the whole sphere of activity of the organ now under 
consideration. He observed, that persons who had this part of the brain 
large, possessed not only a great memory for facts, but were distinguished 
by prompt conception in general, and an extreme facility of apprehension ; 
a strong desire for information, and instruction ; a disposition to study 
all branches of knowledge, and to teach these to others; and also, that, if 
not restrained by the higher faculties, such persons were naturally prone 
to adopt the opinions of others, to embrace new doctrines, and to modify 
their own minds according to the manners, customs, and circumstances 
with which they were surrounded. He therefore rejected the name, 
“ memory of things,” and he now uses the appellations “ Sens des choses, 
sens deducabilité, de perfectibilité,” to distinguish this faculty.’ _p. 275, 

Here this simple and original faculty is distinctly stated to 
consist of at least seven separate, and not very congruous, faculties 
—some of which have been long familiar to all observers—and 
of every one of which it is auth easier to conceive as an inde- 
enone faculty, than of the far greater part of the 36 which 

rave been admitted to that honour by the phrenologists. There 
is, lst, great Memory for facts; 2. prompt Conception in ge- 
neral—that is, of course, of reasonings as well as facts ; 3. strong 
Desire for information; 4. Disposition to study all branches 
of knowledge—speculative therefore as well as empirical; 5. 
Disposition to teach all these to others; 6. Proneness to adopt 
the opinions of others; 7. Inclination to new doctrines of all sorts, 
— And we are seriously required to believe, that all these diver- 
sified powers, faculties and dispositions, constitute but one dis- 
tinct, universal sense or function of the human mind,—primi- 
tive, essential, independent, and acting by an established material 
organ, like the function of seeing or hearing! Absurd as this 
is, however, we rather think it is overmatched by the absurdi 
of Dr Spurzheim, who is here reported to have delivered his 
oracle as follows :— 
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© Moreover, continues Dr SpurzuEiM, it seems to me that this fa- 
culty recognises the activity of every other, whether external or internal, 
and geés in its turn upon all of them! It desires to know every thing by 
experience, and consequently excites all the other organs to activity; it 
would hear, see, smell, taste, and touch; is fond of general instruction, 
and inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge. It is essential to 
editors, secretaries, historians, and teachers. By knowing the functions 





of the other powers, this faculty contributes essentially to the unity of 


Consciousness. It seems to perceive the impressions, which are the im- 
mediate functions of the external senses, and to change these into notions 
or ideas! Moreover, it appears to be essential:to attention in general, 
and to the recognition of the entity myself, in philosophy.’ p. 281. 

We really cannot presume to comment upon any thing so 
transcendental as this. Mr Combe, of course, is not so rash or 
mystical as his two great originals; but in substance adopts the 
extrayagances of both. He holds, as we have already seen, 
that the upper individuality makes men ‘ fond of natural his- 
* tory,’—and also constitutes ‘ a good memory for facts (of 
* course of all kinds) recorded in Sales or narrated by men’ 
—while the under makes them ‘ observant of events, and iier- 
* ested in what takes place around them, ’—and both together, as 
we learn in another place, to our no small surprise, * give the 
* tendency to personification, or to invest abstract or inanimate 
* objects with personality ;’—and finally, we are told, 

« ‘These organs confer on the merchant, banker, and practical man-of- 
business, that talent for detail and readiness of observation, which arc 
essential to the advantageous management of affairs. To a shopman or 
warehouseman they are highly useful ; and contribute to that ready smart- 
ness which is necessary iz retail trade—Persons who excel at whist; 
generally possess the lower Individuality large ; and if both of the organs 
be deficient, eminence will not easily be attained in this game!’ p. 278. 

Mr Combe says somewhere, that a single well-attested in- 


stance of a large bump without the corresponding faculty, or of 


a remarkable dev velopment of a faculty without the correspond- 
ing bump, would be conclusive against his whole theory. But 
have we not this refutation of it, in the passages to which we 
have just referred? Four learned Phrenologists, each of course 
proceeding upon careful and repeated observation, give four 
separate and irreconcileable accounts of the nature of the fa- 
culty indicated by a protuberance above the nose—that is, 
they each testify that, according to his experience, it is not ac- 
companied by the faculty with “which the others say it is ac- 
companied! Dr Gall says he has found it accompanied only 
by a capacity of being educated, or of becoming perfect. Dr 
Spurzheim says it denotes merely the power of. distinguishing 
individuals, or attending to Natural History. Mr Combe hay 
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found it ¢onjoined with a turn for personification; and Mr 
Welsh, after long observation, has ascertained that, according 
to his experience, it is merely the organ by which we get the 
idea of Motion! The result of the whole we think is, unde- 
niably, that, by the observation of four persons of the most un- 
disputed competency, it is proved not to be uniformly or gene- 
rally indicative of any one quality or propensity whatever—but 
to be occasionally found in persons of all different characters— 
as we have no doubt indeed that all the other bumps may be ! 
And all these contradictory and self-refuting statements are 
composedly placed, side by side, in a volume intended to afford 
a rigorous demonstration of the Science, on the principles now 
referred to, and in the style of which we have given some feeble 
specimens ! 

Such are the philosophers who talk with contempt and com- 
passion of the shallow distinctions and puerile speculations of 
Locke, Hume, Berkley, Hartley, Reid, and Stewart,—who 
modestly tell us, that up to their time, ‘ the philosophy of 
* man was a perfect waste, with not one inch of ground in it 
* cultivated or improved, ’—and, distinctly stating the dis- 
coveries of Newton himself to have been comparatively insig- 
nificant, very composedly announce their own as by far ‘ the 
* greatest and most important EVER communicated to man- 
* kind !’ 

* The discoveries,’ says Mr Comse, ‘ of the revolution of the globe, 
and the circulation of the blood, were splendid displays of genius in their 
authors, and interesting and beneficial to mankind; but their results, 
compared with the consequences which must inevitably follow from Dr 
GA t's discovery of the functions of the brain, (embracing, as it does, 
the true theory of the animal, moral, and intellectual constitution of man), 
sink into relative insignificance. Looking forward to the time when the 
real nature and ultimate effects of Dr GALu's discovery shall be fully 
recognised, I cannot entertain a doubt that posterity will manifest as 
eager a desire to render homage and honour to his memory,’ &c. &c. 
p- 548. 

We had really imagined that this style had been for some 
time abandoned to Messrs Cobbett and Owen—and to the 
venders of blacking, kalydor, and panaceas. 

We have been sorely tempted to say a few words on the 
choice phrenological faculties of Conscientiousness and Ideality, 
but our limits will no longer admit of it; and, though we are 
always glad to have an apology for speculating a little on the 
interesting and difficult subjects of ‘Taste and Morals, we must 
confess that the doctrines of the Phrenologists supply but scan- 
ty materials for such speculation—their whole philosophy con- 
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sisting of a mere dogmatical assertion, that our sense of right and 
wrong, as to all duties and virtues whatsoever, and all moral 
— and sensibility, are referable to a primitive indepen- 
dent faculty, the vigour and delicacy of which is in exact pro- 
portion to the size of two quadrangular swellings on the upper 
part of the skull! And in like manner, that all taste and genius 
—and in an especial manner all talent for poetry in all its 
branches, and all tendency to metaphorical language—~and all 
admiration of natural scenery—together with all love of flowers, 
figures, and fantasies, are the symptoms and gifts of one simple, 
uncompounded, original faculty—which has its organ near the 
temples, and has had its place and functions, we are gravely 
assured, all ‘ fully established.’ 

We must think however of making an end of this. We 
have now said enough, we suppose, to make our readers under- 
stand the nature both of the phrenolo ical metaphysics, and of 
our objections to them ; and shall therefore conclude this branch 
of the subject with a brief notice of two or three other faculties, 
which seem to afford a compendious illustration of all we 
have been endeavouring to establish. There is, for example, 
a faculty of Hope,—a distinct, primitive faculty—as Dr Spurz- 
heim is said to have * ascertained by analysis,’—and ac- 
commodated, accordingly, with two organs in the upper part 
of the skull. Now, can any person, with the least capacity 
of reflection, ar suppose that Hope is a primitive inde- 
pendent faculty—that it is any thing else, in short, than the 
apprehension of probable, but uncertain good—or that any being, 
capable of apprehending good, and of calculating, in some de- 
gree, the probability of its occurrence, could be without this 
sentiment,—or could possibly require a separate faculty, and a 
separate organ to make him capable of it? If we look through 
two pieces of glass, one stained red, and the other blue, we ne- 
cessarily receive the impression of purple—if we mix up lemon 
juice with sugar, we necessarily receive the impression of a mix- 
ed or compound taste, of sweet and sour—and if we contem- 

late the idea of happiness, or good fortune, mixed up or com- 
bined with that of uncertainty, we necessarily receive the im- 
pression or sentiment of hope. But if it would be absurd to 
suppose, that any other sense than that of seeing, or any other 
organ than the eye, was necessary to perceive the purple colour 
(and it is the same as to the instance of taste), can it be less 
absurd to suppose any other faculty necessary to give us the 
sentiment of hope, than those of recollecting or conceiving plea- 
surable sensations—and of estimating, however loosely, the pro- 
babilities of their recurrence? Itisa Fistinct sentiment, no doubt, 
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just as the perception of purple, or of mingled sweet and sour, 
is, and as all compound or modified sentiments necessarily are ; 
but to erect it, on this account, into an original and primitive 
faculty of our nature—and, above all, to represent it as acting 
through a peculiar and separate external organ, really does ap- 
pear to us the very height of absurdity. 

Tf it be once ascertained, however, that the sentiment itself is a 
necessary result of certain known and familiar impressions, the 
varieties which may occur in the degree in which it is indicated 
in different individuals, can plainly afford no — for ques- 
tioning the soundness of this analysis, or referring it to the 
operation of a separate and peculiar faculty. If the faculty of 
walking has been once proved to result from the joint action of 
certain nerves and muscles, the fact that some persons walk 
faster and better than others, can never bring this truth into 
doubt; or lend the least probability to the suggestion, that it 
may perchance depend, not upon the known nerves and mus- 
cles, which fully account for it, but on some other peculiar 
nerve or muscle, of which nobody knows any thing, but which 
may possibly exist—-and by the size, or some other quality of 
which, it is also possible that the strength of the walking power 
may be determined. It is of no great consequence, therefore, 
whether the different tendencies to hope or to fear, by which 
individuals may be distinguished, can be satisfactorily explain- 
ed or not. It is, with great submission, no explanation at all, to 
say that they depend on the size of one, or of the sets of bumps 
on the skull: For that is merely saying, that they exist—and 
that the bumps exist also. It is quite plain, we take it, that 
the preponderance of hope or of fear depends upon the esti- 
mate that is actually formed of the comparative likelihood of 
the occurrence of contingent good or evil; and that, whatever the 
circumstances are which determine an individual to look for 
one result rather than the other, they must be circumstances 
which affect this calculation of chances, as an intellectual operation, 
and cannot possibly be referred to the activity of some incon- 
ceivable organ, of a separate faculty still more inconceivable. 
It would not be difficult, we think, to indicate generally what 
those circumstances commonly are, in the intellectual and moral 
training of different individuals; but the speculation, we con- 
eeive, is quite foreign to the present argument, and we cannot 
now afford to enter on it. 

But there is another notable doctrine in this short chapter of 
Hope, which recurs also in several other parts of the phreno- 
logical hypothesis. Not only is Hope a faculty by itself, but 
it has an antagonist faculty, with a separate organ of course, called 
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Cautiousness, which gives tendencies precisely opposite to those 
given by Hope ;—the one leading us to.expect good, in a state 
of uncertainty—the other to expect evil. * Hence,’ says Mr 
Combe, with much naiveté, * he who has Hope more powerful 
* than Cautiousness, lives in the enjoyment of brilliant anticipa- 
‘ tions—while he who has Cautiousness more powerful than 
‘ Hope, lives under the painful apprehension of evils which 
‘ rarely exist.’ And again, * when this organ is very defi- 
* cient, and that of Cautiousness large, a gloomy despondency 
¢ is apt to invade the mind; and a similar doctrine is elsewhere 
delivered as to Benevolence and its opposites, and we believe 
some other faculties. Now, this really seems to usa very waste- 
ful way of providing the mind with i its faculties,—and nota very 
philosophical, nor, even on phrenological principles, a very 
consistent way. If Hope and Cautiousness are exactly opposed 
to each other, why should there be two faculties? It would 
seem easier certainly, to bring down Hope to the requisite 
standard, simply by diminishing its peculiar organ, than by 
leaving it large, and adding to the bulk of Cautiousness. But 
the truth is, that the two principles are substantially one and 
the same; and necessarily imply each other—as much as heat 
and cold-do. ‘The increment of the one is necessarily the 
decrement of the other. If, in the contemplation of danger, 
a man fears much, he, by necessary consequence, hopes little. 
if he hopes much, he fears little. It is no matter which form 
of expression is used, since they both obviously mean the same 
thing; and indicate exactly the same state of mind or feeling. 
They are the two buckets in the well:—and it is not less ab- 
surd to ascribe them to different principles, than it would be to 
maintain, that the descent of the one bucket depends on causes 
quite separate from that which occasion the ascent of the other : 

—and the superfluity of the Phrenologists in these instances, 
is but faintly typified by that of the wiseacre who made éwo 
holes in his barn-door ; one—to let his cat in to kill the mice, and 
the other—to let her ow! They might as well maintain, that be- 
sides the eye to give us intimations of light, we must have an- 
other sense and another organ, to give us the impression of 
darkness. 

But even if we could swallow all this, the concession, we 
think, would only involve the theory in more glaring contradic- 
tions. All the phrenological faculties are necessarily distinct 
and independent. _ It is a part of their definition that they may 
all act, or cease from acting, singly. They act accordingly 
by separate organs, and in no instance control or interfere 
with the operations of each other. A man with a large organ 
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of hope, therefore, must, we should think, at all events, and in 
all cases, hope resolutely —whatever was the state of his organ 
of Cautiousness, or of any other faculty. How he could also, 
and at the same time, fear vehemently, we must leave the Phre-= 
nologists to explain: But that he must do both, just as abso- 
lutely as if he did but one, seems to be a necessary consequence 
of the fundamental principles of the science. It is plainly im- 
possible, upon these principles, that the operations of the two 
faculties should modify or mutually check each other. They 
are separate and independent powers,—acting through separate 
and independent organs ; and to suppose that the one affected 
the other, would not be less inconsistent than to suppose, that the 
movements of one watch, shut up in its own case, and in the 
pocket of its owner, should affect the movements of another, in 
his neighbour’s pocket—so that if the one had a tendency to go 
too fast, this might be corrected by the other having a tenden- 
cy to go too slow! If it be said that the two faculties must af- 
fect each other, in such cases as those of hope and fear, because 
they act upon the same mind and under the same circumstan- 
ces, in opposite directions—we answer, that the conclusion 
is no doubt unavoidable; but that it is not the less contra- 
dictory to the phrenological theory—and that the result there- 
fore is, that the theory must be false, and that there can be but 
one faculty in operation, and not two,—if indeed we had not al- 
ready shown that it is utterly absurd, in this particular instance, 
to suppose that there is any separate or original faculty at all. 

It is scarcely worth while perhaps, to add, that this theory 
of antagonist principles is not followed out in the system, in the 
way in which consistency would require, if there were any 
ground for assuming it in those particular instances. If we are 
to account for the diminution of Hope by a positive increment 
of Fear, why should we not explain the weakness of maternal 
Affection in some cases, by the large development of an organ 
of maternal Hatred ? the lowness of self-Esteem by the magni- 
tude of self-Contempt ? or the indifference to Ponty the extra- 
ordinary operation of the love of Infamy and disgrace ? All the 
propensities at least should be accommodated with a counter- 
poise of this kind ; or rather, this balancing system ought to be 
extended into all the departments of intellect. Destructive- 
ness already forms a very pretty pendant to Constructiveness. 
But there should plainly bs a principle of Prodigality to match 
that of Hoarding—a faculty of Scoffing to set off against Venera- 
tion—and a talent for Silence to compensate that of Language. 
Without these additions, the system is plainly not only incom- 
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plete, but incoherent ; and we have no doubt that all true phre- 
nologists will be thankful to us for their suggestion. 

But there is an organ, and, of course, a faculty, of Form, it 
seems,—and an organ of Colour—and one of Size, and a sepa- 
rate and independent one, even of Weight! The old notion 
was, that the functions of all these new faculties were per- 
formed by those of Sight and of Touch. But this, we learn, 
has been found to be mere childishness—and that, upon princi- 
ples which go a little farther perhaps than the Phrenologists 
themselves are aware of. But first let us hear the oracle. 

‘ The nerves of touch, and the organ of sight, do not form ideas of 
any kind ; so that the power of conceiving size cannot be in proportion 
to the endowment of them. Dr Spurzueim, therefore, inferred by rea- 
soning, that there would be a faculty, the function of which is to perceive 
size; and observation has proved the soundness of this conclusion ;’— 
and the same thing nearly is said of the other faculties we 
have mentioned. 

Now, assuming all this to be true, and that we really do not 
perceive form, size, colour or weight, by our sight or touch, 
why, we would ask, are the new auxiliary faculties to be limit- 
ed to these four? Why have we not a faculty and an organ 
for distinguishing Solids from Fluids—another for perceiving 
Hardness and Softness—and another and another for i ccaiinens 
and Smoothness— Rest and Motion, Wetness and Dryness, Elas- 
ticity and the want of it, &c. &c.? All these are qualities or states 
of bodies quite as prominent and perceptible as their size, form, 
or colour—and of which it is just as necessary that we should 
have the means of ‘ forming ideas.’ Nay, this is equally true 
of every quality, and every shade and degree of every quality, which 
we are capable of perceiving in them. The tol a rose, for 
example, is a quality in the object, and a sensation or idea in 
us, just as distinct from the blue of the sky, as either is from the 
shape of a billiard ball, or the size of a table. If it is not 
by the sight that we perceive colour at all, we see no reason for 
supposing that we can perceive more than one colour by one 
faculty. ‘The different colours are in themselves totally distinct 
quaiities, and the causes of distinct sensations and ideas in the 
observer. ‘The only good reason that can be given, as we in- 
timated in the outset, for classing them under one name or ca- 
tegory (viz. Colour), is, that they were supposed to be all per- 
ceived by the Eye. But if this is denied, and a separate faculty 
and organ is insisted on for every separate and distinct percep- 
tion or idea, we really see no reason for not having an organ 
not only fer every shade of colour, but for every diversity ot 
quality by which external objects are distinguished—for the 
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smoothness of oil as distinguished from the smoothness of wa- 
ter—the softness of silk as different from the softness of wool— 
or the roughness of a second day’s beard from the roughness 
of a rough-cast wall. Our thoughtful readers will see at once 
how deep this goes into the whole theory. But, at all events, 
we defy any mortal man to show how, if our sight and touch 
cannot give us ideas of form, size or colour, without the help 
of other separate faculties and organs, we should have any 
perception or idea of softness and hardness, motion and rest, 
and the other qualities we have enumerated, without additional 
special faculties and organs for the purpose—of all which, 
however, the Phrenologists have left us shamefully unprovided. 
It will not do to suggest here, or in other cases where the allow- 
ance of faculties is plainly insufficient, that these are mere omis- 
sions, which may still be supplied, if necessary, and do not affect 
the principle of the system. ‘The system, it must be remembered, 
rests, not on principle, but on Observation alone. Its advocates 
peril their cause on the assertion that it is proved by observa- 
tion, and as matter of fact, that their thirty-six bumps are the 
organs of thirty-six particular faculties, and no other—that 
these organs have a certain definite shape, and relative place 
and size—and that among them they cover the whole skull, 
and occupy the whole surface of the brain. If they are wrong 
in any of these assertions, there is an end of the whole system ; 
for they are wrong in the facts and observations on which alone 
it professes to rest. They must stand or fall, therefore, on 
the ground they have chosen. There is no room for them to 
extend their position, or even to vary it in any considerable 
degree ; and they are as effectually ruined by the suggesticn 
of faculties which they have omitted, as by disproving the 
existence or possibility of those which they have assumed. 

But is it indeed true, as Mr Combe so confidently alleges, 
that we cannot perceive colour, form or size, by the eye, or 
form, size and weight, by the touch? and that we really per- 
ceive all those qualities only by means of certain little bumps 
or knobs scattered along the line of the eyebrows ? 

Let us begin with Colour. So far is it from being true, that 
we do not perceive colour by the eye (though Mr C. distinctly 
tells us that ‘there are persons who have the sense of vision 
‘ acute, and yet are almost destitute of the power of perceiving 
* colours’), that in reality it is colour, and colour alone, that is 
the primary object of its perceptions. What we see indeed is 
only light: but light is always coloured (if we include white as 
a colour), and the different colours are in reality but so many 
hinds of light. Ifwe never saw any thing but erecn, for cxamp!cy 
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our idea of light and of green would be identical. If we were fixed, 
from our birth, in such a position as to have no other object of 
vision but the blue vault of heaven, our perceptions of light 
and of blue would be one and the same. Colour, in short, is 
the only quality of light by which we are ever made aware of 
its existence ; and to say that we do not see colour by the eye, 
is in reality to say that we do not see at all: for the strict and 
ultimate fact is, that we never see any thing else.* As to the 
trash which Mr Combe has condescended to insert about the 
necessity of our having a peculiar sense and organ of colouring, 
to enable us ‘ to conceive the relations of different colours to 
* each other, or to enjoy their harmony or discord,’ we really 
have nothing to answer—except that some of these notions are 
evidently the results of study and observation, and not objects 
of perception at all—and that the rest seem to fall directly 
within the province of Ideality, as deseribed by himself. 

As to Form, again, there is the same confusion of the sim- 
ple power of distinguishing the figures of objects, and that 
of receiving pleasure from the contemplation of their pro- 
portions or relations, as we have just noticed in the instance of 
Colour. It is the last only which we contend belongs to the 
old and familiar faculties of sight and touch. The latter must 
be referred to the chapter of taste and beauty; and it may be 
observed, is already provided for, on the lavish system of the 
Phrenologists, by no less than two other faculties and organs, 


* It is worth while perhaps to observe, that in treating of this facul- 
ty, Mr Combe is pleased (at page 301) to notice the case of an indivi- 
dual, with whose speculations on the beauty of colours he does not 
agree, and whose errors upon the subject he triumphantly accounts for, 
by recording it as ‘ a curious fact, that in his head the Organ of Colour- 
ing is absolutely depressed !’ A more complete case of destitution of 
the faculty could not of course be imagined ; and accordingly, the learn- 
ed author proceeds most reasonably to infer, that he must be in the 
condition of those unfortunate persons ‘ who cannot distinguish dark 
‘ brown from scarlet, or buff from orange.” Now, without meaning to 
call in question the fact of the depression in his skull, we happen to 
know that the individua] here mentioned has a remarkably fine and exact 
perception of colours—so as to be able to match them from memory, 
with a precision which has been the admiration of many ladies and 
dressmakers. He has also an uncommon sensibility to their beauty :— 
and spends more time than most people in gazing on bright flowers and 
peacocks’ necks—and wondering, he hopes innocently, what can be the 
cause of his enjoyment. Even the Phrenologists we think must admit, 
that, in his case, it cannot be the predominance of the appropriate facul- 
ty—since they have ascertained that he is totally destitute of the organ. 
But this belongs properly to the chapter of Evidence. 
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—that of Ideality namely, and that of Order. But as to the 
mere power of distinguishing forms, is it possible, we would 
ask, to separate this from the powers of sight and touch? or 
to conceive that these should exist in us, as they now do, with- 
out the perception of form? ‘Take the case of sight first. It 
is true, as we have already observed, that we see nothing but co- 
lour: and accordingly, if all objects were of the same colour, both 
as to shade and intensity, we certainly should never perceive their 
forms by the eye. But where their colours differ, it is, for the 
very same reason, impossible that we should not see their forms. 
If we see different colours—we must see the lines by which 
they are respectively bounded; and these of course are the 
outlines of their forms. If, on a dark blue wall, there be 
painted a circle of _— yellow, is it possible to conceive that 
any being, with the faculty of sight only, should look on it 
without seeing the difference of the colours, and, by necessar 
consequence, the form of the line by which they are enmled 
or, in other words, the shape of that which is included? and 
if, by the side of the circle, there be farther drawn a triangle 
and a square, can it be doubted that he will perceive the dif- 
ference of these forms from each other? We maintain, that 
these perceptions are included in the narrowest conception of 
the faculty of seeing—and that it amounts to an absolute con- 
tradiction to say, that a man may see perfectly well, and yet 
have no idea of the figure of the objects he beholds. The power 
of remembering the forms thus beheld, or of recalling them when 
absent, is altogether a different matter; but, as the Phrenolo- 
gists have now given up all their faculties of memory, we need 
not give ourselves any farther trouble with regard to it. 

The perception of form by Touch, again, sometimes re- 
quires the aid of recollection, and is sometimes independent of 
it. Where the parts are complicated and minute, or the ob- 
ject large, so as to require a succession of touches before the 
whole can be gone over, some degree of memory is of course 
implied. But where the form is simple, and admits of being 
grasped or felt at once, the perception of form is as immediate 
as in the case of sight; and is obviously inseparable from the 
sensation of touch by which it is suggested. If a man grasp 
a billiard ball in his hand, it is plainly impossible that he + 
have any feeling of an included solid at all, without feeling 
also that it was smooth, spherical, and hard; and if, in his other 
hand, he grasped a flat ruler, he could not possibly have the 
sense of touch, if he was not at once aware both of the diffe- 
rence of the two forms, and of the general character of each. 
To suppose that, in addition to this sense and that of sight, we 
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must have another, with a separate organ, to perceive form, is 
really not less extravagant than to suppose that, though we 
have already one sense by which we perceive squares, we must 
have another separate one, to enable us to perceive circles. 

If we do not perceive colour by the sight, nor form by the sight 
and touch, what is it, we should like to know, that we do per- 
ceive by the help of these senses, or what functions are left 
them to perform? If we have two separate senses, each ac- 
commodated with its appropriate material organ expressly for 
giving these perceptions, what use have we for the sense of 
seeing, or the eye? The ambition of the phrenological ad- 
venturers, it must be confessed, is sufficiently comprehensive. 
They not only discover new faculties and organs—but they su- 
. persede and disable all that were known before. It is as if they 

were to maintain, that the light in a sunny parlour exsuded 
through certain little holes in the carpet and the wall, and that 
the windows, and the sun which shone through them, had no- 
thing at all to do with it. The deep observation that ‘ the ex- 
* ternal senses cannot form ideas,’ is rather beyond our capa- 
city. We really do not know what is meant here by ideas. 
Is it meant to be said that, by these senses, we have no percep- 
tions? If this was meant, it should have been plainly stated—and 
we would then ask again, if me J do not furnish us with per- 
ceptions, what is it that they do furnish us with? It was never 
supposed, we believe, that they furnished any thing else. 
That we are enabled to recal these perceptions, is a fact no 
doubt--and this was commonly thought to be effected by a 
power or faculty called Memory; but, as the operation was 
purely mental, it did not occur to any one that it must be pro- 
vided with a special material organ, or three or four organs, on 
the surface of the skull—which was the first discovery of the 
Phrenologists; and still less that it was a part of the Leepinass 
of the separate and newly imagined faculties, apart from sight 
and touch, by which we perceived colour, form, and other ma~ 
terial qualities. 

All that we have now said applies equally well to the sup- 
posed faculty of pee Size. No man who can clearly see 
a small wafer lying in a china plate, on a circular grass plot, 
can fail to perceive a difference in the sizes of these three 
circles. _No man can embrace a goodly column, and then take 
up a slender wand, and not know, by his touch, the same dif- 
ference. It is needless to dwell upon this. But the lucubra- 
tions of the Phrenologists on this original faculty are more than 
usualy edifying. ‘ A lady,’ says Mr Combe, ‘ with whom I 
* am acquainted, has Form large, and Size deficient; and ip 
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* drawing, she copies the form of an animal or the human figure 
‘ easily and precisely, but is always at fault in the Size. She felt 
‘ this as anatural defect, and complained of it before she heard of 
‘ phrenology.’ Now the mystery of this is admirable. Here is a 
lady who in drawing is always at fault as to size, and yet can make 
the figure of a man or animal perfectly! that is, she makes no 
fault at all in the relative size of the feet, hands, head, tail, ears, 
or horns of any one figure—but cannot observe eee or 
uniformity in the total size of different figures ! ere may be 
such a case; for we make no question either of Mr Combe’s 
veracity, or that.ofthe fair artist. But the defect plainly is not 
that of the organ of size—for, upon the statement, she judges 
perfectly of sizes, in by far the nicest and most difficult of their 
combinations. We would s t as a very humble and vulgar 
solution of the specialty, that she has probably been more accus- 
tomed to draw single denen than to group or combine them, 
and that a little practice in the latter branch of the art may go 
far to remove this supposed defect in her natural endowments. 
If Mr Combe disdains this suggestion, we think he has nothing 
for it but to make éwo organs and faculties of size,—one to take 
cognizance of the size of the different parts or members of a 
single body—and the other of the sizes of such bodies viewed 
complexly. 

Last of all comes Weight: A more unlucky subject for an 
original faculty could not well, we think, have been selected ; 
nor can any thing well be wilder than the work the Phrenologists 
have made of it. ‘The perception of weight, we take it, is the 
perception of the tendency of all bodies to move, with more or 
less force, towards the centre of the earth; and it involves in 
it, as we think, the perception of three different phenomena : 
1. ‘The perception of downward motion, when heavy bodies are 
actually in a course of descent; 2. The perception of pressure, 
when the heavy body rests on the percipient; and, 3. The per- 
ception of resistance, when we raise or try to raise it. Now, it 
is very pe by reasoning and observation, and not by the 
perception of any peculiar sense or faculty, that we refer all 
these phenomena to the operation of one cause—while the phe- 
nomena themselves are confessedly perceived by the senses 
of sight and touch, or the general sensibility of the body. 
That they do not of themselves suggest the idea of weight or 
gravitation, but that this is the voalt of experience and obser- 
vation merely, and is in fact the discovery of a very important 
general law of matter, we conceive to be obvious upon a very 
slight consideration. T'irst of all, it would be rather strange if 
there was a faculty by which we directly recognised and distin- 
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uished the motions produced by gravitation, from those pro- 

uced by impulse or any other cause; and the fact is, that an- 
terior to observation, we certainly donot so distinguish them. The 
motions themselves are in all cases perceived by sight or touch. 
Then, again, as to pressure, is it meant to be said that we have 
a special faculty by which we can certainly tell whether a pres- 
sure on our finger, or our whole body, is produced by the mere 
weight of the incumbent substance, or by the force of a screw, 
or by muscular exertion applied to it? If our sensations are 
indistinguishable in all these cases, there can be no sense of 
weight—but only of pain or pressure, for which Mr Combe has 
not thought it necessary to provide any new faculty—and which 
is manifestly quite different from the perception of motion. 
Finally, as to resistance, if we vainly endeavour to pull up a 
plank ‘from the ground, is there really any faculty which will 
at once inform us whether the resistance is owing to its great 
weight—or to our happening ourselves to stand upon it, and, 
consequently, to the equal balance of the action and reaction? 
If there be, as there confessedly is, no such faculty, then it is 
quite plain that we do not get the notion of weight by the di- 
rect intimation of any separate sense, but by reasoning and 
inference from repeated observation of the common phenomena 
of motion, pressure, and resistance, under certain circumstances ; 
—and of these diverse phenomena, it seems utterly extravagant 
to say, either that we are only percipient by this new faculty of 
Weight, or that we are not percipient of them exactly as in cases 
where they occur from other causes than gravitation, by our 
old vulgar endowments of seeing and touch. 

But there are other and higher functions, it seems, to which 
this sense of weight is destined by the Phrenologists. It en- 
ables men to play at quoits, and to be expert at archery—but, 
above all, it confers eminence in mechanical science, and leads 
to useful discoveries in engineering !—besides giving a man a 
prompt knowledge of his own centre of gravity! This, we 
confess, is rather too puerile. There is no human occupation, 
sportive or serious—from ascending in balloons to working in 
stone quarries—in which we are permitted for a moment to 
forget the power of gravitation; and we really think that, in 
all, it is intensely and equally caaiiaeiaie But what has this 
to do with mechanical Philosophy or contrivances? Every 
man is equally aware that bodies have weight—and, in ma- 
chinery, and mechanical philosophy, it is indisputably not by 
any tact, or the vague intimations of any sense or faculty, but 
by calculation according to fixed principles, that they proceed 
either to employ or to overcome it. One man may have a bet- 
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ter guess than another of the probable weight of a body that is 
to be moved: But did any body ever hear, or even imagine, 
that he would proceed to make a machine to move it, in any re- 
liance on the accuracy of this estimation? or still less, that he 
would, in consequence of this, be more likely than another to de- 
vise a good machine for the purpose? We are told indeed that 
Newton had the organ of this faculty very large—and that Pro- 
fessor Farish and Mr Whewell of Cambridge, ‘ who have both 
¢ given great proofs of mechanical skill,’ have it also large ;— 
and again, that it is large in a weaver of Saltcoats, who has 
spent much time in regulating the working of pumps—and, fi- 
nally, that several persons have been met with, in whom it was 
small—and ‘ who at once acknowledged deficiency in mechanical 
¢ talent, and awkwardness in their actions and movements!’ It 
cannot be necessary, we should think, to make any observation 
on matter like this. It is not even alleged, it will be observed, 
that any of the great mechanical philosophers here mentioned, 
had, in point of fact, any different or more exact perceptions of 
weight, or of the ordinary phenomena from which the notion is 
derived, than the awkward individuals who acknowledged their 
deficiency in these branches of science. All that is alleged is, 
that the former had a small protuberance above the middle of 
the eyebrow, which was not observed in the latter. If it was 
necessary to make this out to be the organ of a particular fa- 
culty, we think it would have been a more likely guess to have 
construed it into the organ of Algebra, or of the F luxionary 
faculty, than the organ of Weight. But we are tired of this— 
and leave the rest of the speculation about reeling drunkards 
and Dr Hunter’s fits of giddiness, together indeed with the 
whole remaining assortment of phrenological faculties, includ- 
ing Wit, Wonder and Causality, among many others, to the 
unassisted judgment of such readers as wish for farther ac- 
quaintance with them. 


We have dwelt too long, we fear, on this branch of the in- 
quiry: But, though in one sense it may be regarded as preli- 
minary only, we confess it has always appeared to us substan- 
tially to exhaust the whole question, and to render it unneces- 
sary to go farther. The question being, whether it be really 
true, that certain bumps on the head are the Organs of certain 
primitive, distinct and universal Faculties,—we cannot but think 
that it is pretty well settled, if it be made out, 1st, that there is 
not the least reason to suppose that any of our faculties, but 
those which connect us with external objects, or direct the 
movements of our bodies, act by material organs at all, and 
that the Phrenological organs have no analogy whatever with 
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those of the external senses; 2d, that it is quite plain that there 
neither are, nor can be, any such primitive and original Faculties 
as the greater part of those to which such organs are assigned 
by the Phrenologists; and, 3d, that if the 36, with the organs 
of which they have covered the whole skull, are admitted to 
exist, it seems impossible to refuse a similar existence to many 
hundreds or thousands of the same kind, for the organs and 
operations of which they have however left no room. 

If these things be, as we humbly conceive them to be, it is plain 
enough that the Phrenological theory cannot possibly be true, as 
it has been hitherto maintained: And yet it does not follow, of 
absolute necessity, that the facts on which it is said to be grounded 
are consequently false. If there be no such primitive faculties 

‘as they allege, the bumps they have observed cannot indeed be 
the organs of such faculties ; and there is an end, therefore, of 
the theory. Yet it may possibly be true, that the particular ha- 
bits, accomplishments and propensities, to which they have 
given the name of faculties, may be found in conjunction with 
these bumps. If the theory be once destroyed, the mere fact 
of such a conjunction must be allowed indeed to be in the 
highest degree improbable. But as the supposition of it im- 
plies no contradiction, it may possibly be true—and we are 
bound therefore, even after demolishing the theory, to look a 
little at the evidence by which it is said to be established. It is 
possible that every man who is hanged for forgery would be 
found to have been born with a peculiar protuberance in the 
joints of his middle fingers—that every man who publishes a 
quarto volume, must always have had a tumour on the inside 
of his knees--and that every profound Greek scholar must 
have come into the world vith a small wen on his tongue. 
We admit most readily, that all rational probability is against 
such apparently capricious coincidences—and we imagine that 
most people would think themselves justified in laughing at 
those who maintained them, and in refusing to look into their 
proofs. But still the things are possible—and if the prot 
were perfectly clear, unequivocal and abundant, we could not 
but believe in their reality. Now, this we think is the true 
state of the case as to Phrenology. As its advocates appeal 
loudly to fact and observation, we are bound to look to their 
evidence ;—and though we certainly think it altogether as im- 
probable that every witty man must have been born with two 
triangular projections in front of his temples, and every kind 
mother with a large oval one on the back of her head, as that 
every skilful cook must have had particularly long heels, or 
every rich banker a very short nose—we certainly cannot take 

upon us to say that the facts are absolutely impossible, or that, 
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by very full and decis.ve evidence, such a preestablished har- 
mony may not be ascertained. If the matter be taken up how- 
ever on this footing, or indeed on any other footing than that 
of a superstitious credulity, and gaping propensity to wonder, 
the Phrenologists must be aware that it will not bear handling. 

Suppose that we were merely to allege that, so far as our 
observation went, their facts seemed all to be imaginary—that 
it was matter of notoriety that men with large heads were not 
generally of superior nine nor those with small, defi- 
cient in understanding—that in the circle of our acquaintance 
there were many kind mothers without any protuberance on the 
lower part of their skulls, many men of wit with no triangular 
prominences beyond the temples, and many eloquent and lo- 
quacious persons of both sexes, with no unusual projection of 
the eyes—that in fact we had never happened to meet with 
any one individual in whom a marked peculiarity of character 
or disposition was accompanied by my of their external indi- 
cations, and that we daily saw remarkable enough bumps on 
the heads of very ordinary people—that most of those with 
whom we conversed had made the same observations, and con- 
curred in the same results; and that several who had been at 
first rather taken with the new doctrines, had, by more careful 
observation, been thoroughly convinced of their fallacy—that 
we had ourselves known some, and heard from good authority 
of many, cases of flagrant and ridiculous blunders committed 
by Phrenologists of the greatest eminence, which they had 
neither the candour to acknowledge, nor the confidence to 
deny—that we had met with very few persons of judgment who 
did not treat the whole matter as a ridiculous fancy, or impos- 
ture—and that very many of its most zealous advocates were 
versons who seemed to have been seduced into the belief, by 
Levies had organs discovered on their heads for talents and 
virtues which they had never been suspected of possessing—so 
that impartial observers generally required no other proof of 
the falsehood of their doctrines, than an exhibition of the crania 
of those very individuals who were warmest in asserting their 
iruth. 

Suppose we were merely to say these things—as we might 
certainly say them with the most perfect conscientiousness 
and goes faith—what would be the reply of the Phrenolo- 
gists? Why, that their experience and observations were in- 
consistent with ours, and that the world must judge between 
us. To this of course we could have no objection, But our 
Phrenologists, we suspect, would not stop there. They would 
call on us to name our instances, and would cavil at them 
when they were named; or, because we declined submitting the 
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heads of respectable ladies and gentlemen to an impertinent 
palpation,—and their characters, temper and manners, to a 
still more impertinent discussion—because we did not choose 
to offend many worthy people by pointing them out as the 
owners of bumps, without the corresponding faculties—or 
to engage in a quarterly wrangle about the ideality of Dr 
Chalmers or the adhesiveness of Mrs M‘Kinnon, they would 
complain that we made allegations which we refused to verify, 
and contend that nothing but a fair scrutiny was wanting to 
their success. We certainly shall not gratify them, therefore, 
by any such specification;—and we make them heartily wel- 
come to any advantage they can derive from our declinature. 
All we propose, by making these general allegations, in which 
they know well enough that the great body of the public con- 
cur with us, is to show, in the beginning, that the proofs upon 
which they rely cannot possibly be of the clear and conclusive 
nature which the case so obviously requires: Since, in a matter 
in itself abundantly simple, and open to the observation of all 
mankind, so many persons of unquestioned veracity and candour 
have come to conclusions so directly opposed to them. Ifit were 
really true, that certain very visible and well defined bumps on 
the skull were the necessary organs of all our faculties and 
propensities,—just as our eyes are of sight, and our ears of hear- 
ing,—it is, in the first place, inconceiveable that the discovery 
should have remained to be made in the beginning of the 19th 
century ;—and, in the second place, still more inconceiveable, 
that after it was made, there should be any body who could 
pretend to doubt of its reality. ‘The means of verifying it, one 
‘would think, must have been such as not to leave a pretext for 
the slightest hesitation; and the fact that, after twenty years 
preaching in its favour, it is far more generally rejected than 
believed, might seem to afford pretty conclusive evidence against 
the possibility of its truth. 

The fact, however, not only is so—but, from the very nature of 
the case, it could not well have been otherwise. ‘Their pre- 
tended Organs, unfortunately, are not such as can ever be proved 
to be organs, by any decisive, or even intelligible test; and the 
presence or absence, the strength or weakness, of their pre- 
tended Faculties, are equally incapable of being determined by 
any precise observation or experiment. : 

It is very material to remark here, that the Phrenologists 
do not even pretend to have been guided to the discovery 
of their organs by any direct observation of their being 
actually used, when the faculties which they serve are ex- 
erted. The only way they find them out is, by comparing 
the size of the organ, in persons who have the faculty im un- 
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usual strength, with its size in other cases. If all men had 
their faculties therefore nearly in an equal degree, it could 
never have been known or suspected that they had any such 
organs at all: and, as their observations must have been made 
on men, whose unusual strength of endowment may have been 
derived from culture and education, what assurance could 
they possibly have that the bumps on their heads had any thing 
to do with it? This is obviously a most fatal weakness in their 
case—and amounts, of itself, to an exclusion of all good evidence. 
Where should we be, for example, as to any proof of the loca- 
lity of our organs of sense, if our only ground for inferring their 
existence was a conjecture, that some particular part of the body 
was larger in those who had any particular sense in unusual 
perfection ?—and what a contrast would this present to the state 
of our actual knowledge? Take, for instance, the Eye, the or- 
gan of sight. How prominently and conspicuously is it pointed 
out, by its form, structure, and distinct apparatus, as an organ 
of perception !—and how immediately and unerringly are its ex- 
clusive functions ascertained, either by placing the hand upon 
it, and finding vision instantaneously impeded, or by observ- 
ing that light may be directed to all the other parts of the bo- 
dy, without being in the least perceptible! But suppose that, 
instead of such a conspicuous and unequivocal organ, it had 
been merely conjectured that our gp ag of sight were trans- 
mitted by the instrumentality of a small excrescence on the 
solid and continuous bone of the skull, though it had never 
been observed that these perceptions ceased when that ex- 
crescence was touched or covered,—upon what possible ground 
could it be said to be proved, that this was the organ of sight, 
or had any thing to do with its perception? A vague surmise 
might be raised on an allegation, that where this excrescence 
was unusually large, the sight had been frequently found more 
than usually clear or strong—but as to any thing like proof 
of its being the proper organ of the faculty, there would plainly 
be none. 

If this, however, would be the case, even with so pecu- 
liar and distinct a faculty as that of Seeing, how infinitely 
must the difficulty increase as to those that go by that name 
among the Phrenologists? If there be no sight, there can 
be no substitute for it—and no doubt or mistake, therefore, 
can ever exist as to the fact. If the eyes be once closed 
or obstructed, there is indisputably an end of Seeing for the 
time; and there is no other faculty whose intimations can be 
mistaken for it, or supply its peculiar perceptions ; while, if the 
eyes are open, and in a sound state, their perceptions cannot be 
affected by the operations of any other faculty. The phrenolo- 
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gical faculties, however, almost all play into each other’s hands; 
and can in most cases either supply each other’s places, or coun- 
terfeit their functions; while in other cases they are controlled, 
impeded, and rendered indistinguishable by the action of other 
faculties. Thus, the functions of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness coincide so nearly, that the extinction of one would 
scarcely be missed, if the other was in great vigour. Ama- 
tiveness and Benevolence together, might, for a time at least, en- 
tirely supply the want of Adhesiveness. In many situations 
Cautiousness might do the work of Veneration, and, joined with 
Imitation, or love of Approbation, might make a very tolerable 
substitute for Conscientiousness itself, —while Individuality, ac- 
cording to the description, might occasionally sustain the part 
either of Causality, Size, or Figure. 

Still farther, there is nothing, it must always be remembered, 
but the size of the organ, by which the vigour of the faculty 
is to be determined. But the phrenologists admit, first of 
all, that the vigour «* the faculty may be increased by cul- 
ture and education, wi: hout any increase of the organ; 2. that 
it may be also increas: d by morbid or occasional excitement ; 
and, 3. that all its manifestations may be suppressed or neu- 
tralized by the operation of some other antagonist or inconsis- 
tent faculty, whose organ is more predominant. It is quite 


plain, we think, that these admissions render all proper proof 


impossible, exclude the application of any decisive rule or ex- 
periment, and in fact reduce this whole ‘ science of observation, ’ 
to a series of mere evasions and gratuitous suppositions. 

We produce, for example, a person whose whole conduct indi- 
cates great Benevolence, but who happens to have a very small 
bump in the place where the organ of that propensity is said 
to be situated. Is not this a proof of the fallacy of the system ? 
Oh no—by no means. The individual has had the good luck 
to be trained up among very benevolent people, and has had his 
small original stock prodigiously increased by their precepts 
and example, aided perhaps by his own large endowment of 
the faculty of Imitation !— or, his organ of benevolence has per- 
haps been excited to a diseased activity by some internal in- 
flammation,—or at allevents, as he has Loveof Approbation and 
Cautiousness very large, nothing is so probable as that his ap- 

arent benevolence is merely put on, to gain the good opinion 
of the world, or to secure some advantage to himself! We next 
»roduce another person with an enormous bump of Benevo- 
liens on his forehead ; and, offering to prove that he is, notwith- 
standing, notoriously cruel, oppressive, and uncharitable, we ask, 
again, how this is to be reconciled with the truth of the sys- 
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tem? O, nothing in the world so easy! First of all, he has 
probably had no training in the paths of benevolence, and the 
field, though naturally fertile, has therefore been actually bar- 
ren; But besides, you have only to look, and you will most pro- 
bably find the organs of Combativeness, and Destructiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness, still larger thanthatof Benevolence. ‘These, 
of course, make him cecmedislie and cruel, and avaricious :— 
and how then can his poor benevolence find means to display 
itself ?—though, after all, if you attend carefully to his proceed - 
ings, you will find certain stifled traits of benevolence, even in 
his cruelty !—certain indications that there are kind propensi- 
ties in his nature, though unluckily overborne, and obscured to 
common observation, by opposite propensities! It is thus ap- 
parent that the phrenological theory, though absolutely incap- 
able of any clear or satisfactory proof, abounds in those equivo- 
cations and means of retreat, ‘4 which it may often escape from 
direct refutation: And accordingly, whenever we come to ac- 
tual proof and experiment, we find that the truth of the theory 
is very quietly assumed as a fundamental principle—all contra- 
dictory instances, however conclusive, explained on that as- 
sumption—and no case, in short, allowed to have any appli- 
cation which does not make in its favour. When we add to 
this, that the art of correct observation is stated to be extreme- 
ly difficult—and indeed that no person should be allowed to 
exercise it, whose head is not of a certain conformation, we may 
have some idea of the sort of evidence on which its gifted disci- 
ples now pretend that it is established. 

‘ After becoming familiar,’ says Mr Combe, ‘ with the general size 
and configuration of heads, the student may proceed to the observation 
of individual organs ; and, in studying them, the real dimensions, and 
not the mere prominence of each organ, should be looked for. The whole 
organs in a head should be examined, and their relative proportions 
noted. Errors may be committed at first ; but, without practice, there 
is no expertness. Practice, with at least an average endowment of the 
organs of Form, Size, and Locality, are necessary to qualify a person 
to make observations with success. Individuals whose heads are very 
narrow between the eyes, and little developed at the top of the nose, 
where these organs are placed, experience great difficulty in distingnish- 
ing the situations and minute shades in the proportions of different 
organs.’ p. 41. 

This is alarming enough. But what follows shows, we think, 
that even persons with great breadth between the eyes must 
now and then be in imminent hazard of mistakes. 

‘ If one organ,’ proceeds the oracular author, ‘ be much developed, 
and the neighbouring organ very little, the developed organ presents an 
elevation or protuberance ; but if the neighbouring organs be developed 
in proportion, no protuberance can be perceived, and the surface is 
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smooth :’ and a little after it is added, ‘ that, when one organ is very 
largely developed, it sometimes pushes a neighbouring organ a little out 
of tts place.’ 

Now, considering that there are no fewer than five organs 
of great importance in the line of each eyebrow, it is easy to 
see in what perplexity an anxious observer may often be placed. 
If there be no distinct protuberance in this region, how is the 
smooth surface to be interpreted? It isplain, we suppose, that all 
the faculties inhabiting it must be held to be in an egual degree 
of vigour: But how are we to determine whether they are all - 
deficient, or all redundant—of an inferior, an average, or an 
extraordinary development? Suppose, by a happy balance of 
its faculties, a head should be without any protuberances, and 
all over as smooth as a barber’s block—what are we to infer as 
to the condition of these equal faculties ? Are we to rate them 
according to its total calibre ? and are all sizes to be valued ac- 
cording to actual dimensions ?—or with any, and what reference 
to the general bulk of the body, the stature, weight or form, of 
the individual? Again, if the organ of Size, being very largely 
developed, should push the organ of Weight, which stands nextit, 
a little out of its place, and into that of Colouring or of Tune, 
which immediately adjoin, what terrible errors would ensue ? 
Or if one small organ should unluckily be surrounded by three 
in a state of great development, would there not be imminent 
hazard either of its being entirely obliterated by their expan- 
sion, or of having its portion of the skull heaved up along with 
theirs, to a most deceptive and fatal elevation? This, however, 
is trifling. It is enough, to complete our view of the kind of 
evidence by which this system is supported, that the observa- 
tions from which it is to be derived are admitted to be attended 
with great difficulty and hazard of mistake, and indeed not at 
all to be trusted to, except in the hands of the initiated ! 

In what respect, then, do the pretences of Phrenology differ, 
as to their evidence, from the ordinary cases of pretended Mi- 
racles, pretended infallible medicines, pretended expositions of 
dreams, or of any of the other fancies and impostures by which 
the credulity of men has been amused, and their love of the 
marvellous excited, from the beginning of the world? In all 
these cases there are niceties of operation to be observed, to 
the neglect of which the failures are in part to be ascribed. 
There is a determination to count only the few cases that suc- 
ceed, and to keep out of view the many that fail—there are 
imputations of prejudice and unfairness to be cast on the unbe- 
lievers—and a very strong disposition to make the most of the 
slightest advantages, to construe a very partial success into a 
decisive one—and to celebrate a mere mitigation of defeat as a 
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signal and triuniphanf victory. A sick man takes an infallible 
medicine, and is no better—and then, what says the quack for 
his nostrum ?—O, it has been prepared by an unskilful apothe- 
cary, and taken in a wrong dose, or at an unfit period—or, it 
has been counterworked by some improper food or exercise 
taken along with it—or by some preposterous prescription 
administered the year before. The medicine itself could not 
possibly fail—here are fifty attestations of its efficacy, in far 
worse cases, in as many newspapers! Besides, the patient is 
quite mistaken in supposing himself no better !—his eye is 
much brighter, and his pulse more calm. If it had not been 
for the drug, he would probably have been dead by this time ! 
in fact, it is one of the most surprising of the many cures it has 
effected! It is needless to say how exactly parallel to this are 
the reasonings and perversions of the Phrenologists ! 

But we have something still more decisive to say to them. 
Their proposition is, that their thirty-six bumps are the organs 
of so many separate faculties—and that the strength of the en- 
dowment is in exact proportion to the size of the bump. Now, 
independent of all flaws in the theory, we think it can be 
proved, by facts that admit of no denial, that this proposition 
neither is, nor can, by possibility, be true. 

In the first place, let us say a word about Size. That the 
mere bulk or quantity of matter, in such wonderful and delicate 
structures, should be the exclusive measure of their value, 
without any regard to their guali/y or condition, certainly must 
appear, on the first statement, to be a very improbable alle- 
gation ;—and we cannot help suspecting, that it was nothing 
but the plain impossibility of ascertaining any thing as to their 
structure and quality, that drove our dogmatic theorists upon 
that bold proposition. Their assumed organs, however, are 
all buried deep under skin and bone of an uniform appear- 
ance; and having nothing, therefore, but size left to go up- 
on, (at least in the living subject), they seem to have even made 
up their minds to say that that was quite enough—and that 
nothing else was to be regarded. In the next place, how- 
ever, the proposition is no less contrary to the analogy of all 
our known organs than to general probability. The grand- 
mamma Wolf, in the fairy tale, does indeed lean a little to the 
phrenological heresy, when she tells little Riding-hood that she 
has large eyes, to see her the better—and large ears, to hear 
her the better: —But, with this one venerable exception, we 
rather think it has never been held before, that the strength of 
vision depended on the size of the eye, the perfection of hearing 
on the magnitude of the ear—or the nicety of taste on the 
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breadth of the tongue or palate. It might also be mentioned 
as a third circumstance of strong improbability in this theory, 
that if mere size be the criterion of mental endowment, the 
most important and purely intellectual of the faculties should 
have on the whole such very small organs assigned to them. 
All the reasoning and reflecting powers are crowded into a small 
area on the forehead and temples—while by far the largest 
space is allotted to love of progeny, self-conceit, and cowardice. 
As the masses of the brain seem on the whole to be nearly of 
one quality, and the very basis of the phrenological system is to 
take no account of any thing but quantity, it is certainly a little 
startling to find the least amiable or exalted of our endowments 
so much more amply provided for than those of a higher order. 
These, however, we allow, are probabilities only—let us come 
at length to the facts. 

All the world knows, and the Phrenologists themselves admit, 
that the vigour of any faculty may be improved by exercise and 
education—and the strength of any propensity by habitual in- 
dulgence, though these changes are not accompanied by any in- 
crease in the size of the organ. But is not this admitted and 
most familiar fact in absolute and glaring contradiction to the 
fundamental assumption of the system? The strength of the 
faculty is always in exact proportion to the size of its organ. 
This is their proposition, and, in fact, the whole of their doc- 
trine. But here are two men, with organs of precisely the same 
size, in one of whom the faculty is, in point of fact, of double 
the strength as in the other. Is not this a conclusive refuta- 
tion of their statement? It is nothing to the purpose to say, 
that the other might have been improved too, and that neither 
could have been so much improved as if their organs had been 
larger. These, in the first place, are mere gratis dicta, without 
the least vestige of proof; and, secondly, they do not touch the 
decisive fact, that it is thus proved and admitted that the vigour 
of the faculty does not depend, at least solely, on the size of the 
organ, but in a great measure'on the quality either of that or- 
gan, or of the mind itself, to which it is supposed to be sub- 
servient: And the consequences of that fact are inevitable. If 
a man, by exercise and education, may have double the 
talent or energy of another with organs of the same size,— 
how can it be assumed that size alone is, in any given case, 
the mark of talent or energy ?—or that ofher causes be- 
sides exercise and education may not produce those varia- 
tions, in spite of the equal bulk of the organs? The only safe 
proposition is, that the size of the organs absolutely deter- 
mines the quantity of talent and energy, as the diameter of a 
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pipe determines the quantity of water that can be conveyed by 
it. But if this be given up—if it be admitted that, in many 
most common cases, the size of the organ is no measure at all 
of the actual quantity of talent or energy which acts by it, it is 
plain that the whole game is up; and it is quite impossible to 
give any reason, why there should not be primitive differences of 
talent, as well as acquired differences, with organs of equal 
size. It is still undeniably true, that, with organs of a certain 
size, there is a capacity of having a great deal more of all the 
faculties, than actually belong to many people with that very 
size of organ; and this, we conceive, at once extinguishes the 
whole science of phrenology. 

But even if there were any grounds for maintaining so strange 
a distinction, how, we should like to know, are we to discrimi- 
nate the increments of faculty that have been derived from cul- 
ture and education, from those that have been developed spon- 
taneously, and should therefore be referred to the native energy 
of the organs? Education, in this question, plainly cannot be 
restrained to what is taught in lessons, or inculcated by precep- 
tors. The education by which our faculties are exercised and 
strengthened, is the education of society, of reflection, of events, 
of suffering, enjoyment, and experience. It is the education, 
in short, which is necessarily implied in living,—which all men 
receive, more or less favourably in kind and degree; and to 
which we ascribe almost all that ultimately distinguishes them 
from each other, in talents, disposition, manners, morals, and 
character. If it is according to ¢his training and education, 
that the Phrenologists allow that all our faculties and propensi- 
ties may be indefinitely strengthened or repressed, what room, 
we again ask, can be left for their theory? In what sense, or 
at what period, can it be alleged, that the strength of the fa- 
culty is in proportion to the size of its supposed organ? Or 
of what practical use would it be (even if it were possible) 
to ascertain, that, before his birth, every man had a certain 
original peculiarity, when that was to be so soon superseded, 
and so totally deranged, by the innumerable and untraceable va- 
riations in the training to which each was severally to be ex- 
posed? ‘The education of which we are now speaking begins 
long before we are conscious of it, and continues to the last 
moment of our existence; and, during all that time, it is conti- 
nually altering, modifying, and new-modelling our character, 
capacities, and habits. It is impossible to trace its earliest and 
most important rudiments; and neither these, nor its after 
course, are the same, we believe, for any two individuals. The 
Phrenologists seem to us — to admit this generally ; and 
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we do not know that they deny any part of the statement. But 
if it be admitted, what scope, what field, or materials, can pos- 
sibly remain for their science? In this view, there is no such 
thing as a spontaneous development ; and every intellect and dis- 
position must be regarded as formed and modified by the acci- 
dents to which it is exposed. We too, perhaps, believe that 
men are born with some differences of mental capacity and dis- 
position—though we have no idea that they are indicated by 
bumps on the skull. But, believing as we do, that these are ut- 
terly insignificant, compared with the far greater differences 
which time and events afterwards impress on them, we are cone 
vinced it is impossible, and would be idle if it were possible, to 
ascertain what may have been their original indications. We 
think it probable, that some have originally a greater excitability 
or general vivacity of mind than others—and that this is the chief 
difference. But, considering how variously this may be deve- 
loped or directed in after life, it seems to us of no sort of im- 
portance, whether we call it a /emperament, and say it is mark- 
ed by the colour of the hair and the eyes—or maintain that it 
is a balance of certain powers and propensities, the organs of 
which are on the skull. If education—that education which no 
man can either regulate or avoid—is to change all this, and to 
change it to an indefinite extent, it certainly is not true, that 
the characters or faculties of grown men are in accordance 
with these supposed organs—or that the dreams of phrenology 
can receive any proof from observation—though they may be, 
as they are, effectually disproved, by the admissions thus extort- 
ed from their advocates. 

Another means of refutation is supplied by another admission, 
or rather postulate and principle of the Phrenologists. The 
energy of any faculty or propensity may be increased, it seems, 
by any Disease or morbid affection of its organ, without any 
augmentation of its size. This is a very favourite resource, we 
find, of these learned authors; and seems to us admirably to illus- 
trate their hostility to commonsense. Very many of Dr Gall’s 
discoveries were made it seems in madhouses. He found an in- 
sane person under the ungoverned influence of some strong pro- 
pensity; and almost always found that he had the organ of that 
propensity enormously large! Now, if the patient had been 
mad, and in the same key, from his birth up, there might have 
been something in this reasoning—but as there is no example, 
we believe, of such a case, it seems to us very plain, that mad- 
ness of a particular character, supervening in mature life, in a 
person who had lived many years with a remarkably large or- 
gan of some propensity, could not, in common sense, be re- 
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ferred to the size of that organ. The man had the organ of 
that size for forty years, and was not at all mad, or in any way 
over-mastered by the propensity it denoted. The natural con- 
clusion then would be, that the size of the organ had nothing 
to do with the excessive force ultimately developed in the pro- 
pensity ; and the cases would be all cases against the phreno- 
logical assumption. 

But the organs are sometimes diseased or morbidly excit- 
ed, where there is no madness—and then, though they do not 
increase in size, the powers and faculties to which they minister 
become vastly more vigorous, This does savour a little, we think, 
of materialism—but little enough of common sense. The dis- 
eased or morbid state of an organ, it seems, does not disturb or 
impede, but increases and improves the action of the faculty to 
which it ministers! This is as if we were to see better for an in- 
flammation in the eye, or to smell or taste more acutely for hav- 
ing ulcerations in our mouths and noses! ‘There are some rare 
instances, we believe, of a morbid and excessive sensibility in 
these organs; but by far the most common case is undoubtedly 
the reverse. With the phrenological organs, however, it is 
quite opposite. A diseased state of the organ always makes its 
operations more vigorous and energetic; and no instance is men- 
tioned in which the occasional obscuration of any faculty is re- 
ferred to such a cause. This, we think, is tolerably ridiculous, 
But the main thing is, that, in any way of taking it, the fact proves 
the very foundation of the system to be false. Ifa faculty is 
doubled in vigour by a mere disease of the organ, without any 
increase of its bulk, then it cannot be true that there is any 
necessary connection between its bulk and the vigour of the 
faculty. ‘The imaginary disease has often no other local indi- 
cation but this increase of mental vigour—and is indeed in 
most cases plainly imagined or assumed merely to account 
for that phenomenon. It proves, at all events, that faculties 
may have a vigour quite incommensurate with the size of their 
organs— which is precisely the reverse of what Phrenology teaches. 
It proves that the state or quality of the organ, or of something 
else, quite independent of its size, may determine the state of 
the faculty,—and that size therefore is no criterion whatever. 
If we find a man with a very small organ, and a very vigorous 
manifestation of its supposed faculty, it is to be sure very easy 
to say, that this is owing, not to the size, but the condition of 
the organ; but it is saying what fundamentally contradicts the 
whole phrenological doctrine; and though it introduces another, 
pretty nearly as absurd, it completely puts an end to the former. 
A disease in the organ is, after all, but a particular state of 
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that organ ; and if its only effect upon it is to increase its power 
and activity as an organ, most people, we should think, would 
rather describe that state as one of uncommon healthiness and 
vigour, than one of disease. But whatever it may be called, 
the fact is, that a certain state of the organ may thus indicate 
@ great improvement of its associated faculty, while its bulk re- 
mains as before. But if this be admitted in certain cases, how 
can it be known that it does not hold in all? What is called a 
diseased state of the organ, may be only its most healthy and 
natural state—and all inferior manifestations of the faculty may 
be owing to organic ineptitude or disease. And, at all events, 
assuming that there is a correspondence between the organ and 
the faculty, is there not much more reason for holding that, in 
all cases, it is the stafe, and not the size of the organ, which de 
termines the force of the faculty, than the reverse? The cases 
of education and alleged disease demonstrate, that it is not always 
the size; But there is no such evidence against the supposition 
that it is always the state or condition exclusively, and that the 
size, of which alone however phrenology takes cognisance, is 
purely indifferent, 

In some cases our author represents the faculty as inordi- 
dinately excited by disease in persons who have the organ of 
very small dimensions; in others, he is guilty of the double ab- 
surdity of leaving it to disease to produce any manifestation of 
the faculty, although the organ has all along been unusually 
large—as in the following admirable illustration of Destruc- 
tiveness. 

‘ When excited by intoxication, the organ sometimes becomes un- 
governable ; and hence arises the destruction oi glasses, mirrors, 
chairs, and every frangible object at the close of many a feast. 
Hence also the temptation, often almost irresistible, experienced by 
many a worthy citizen, when inebriated, to smash a lamp in his pro- 
gress home. One gentleman assured me that the lamps have ap- 
peared to him, when in this state, as it were twinkling on his path 
with a wicked and scornful gleam, and that he has frequently lifted 
his stick to punish their impertinence, when a remnant of reason re- 
strained the meditated blow. In him Destructiveness is decidedly 
large, but, when sober, there is not a more excellent person.’ p. 109. 

Now, here we have, first of all, a man with a decidedly large 
vrgan, who yet, in his sound and natural state, gives no mani- 
festation whatever of the connected propensity— in itself a com- 
plete falsification of the theory. But then, when disordered 
with drink, this naturally quiet person becomes mischievous— 
that is to say, he comes into the state to which drink and dis- 
order might bring a man with a decidedly smadll organ—and 
which state, accordingly, is constantly referred to as explaining 
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how men with small organs have occasionally strong propen- 
sities! We think it would be difficult to devise a more perfect 
refutation of the whole system. 

A third and separate refutation, however, is suggested by an- 
other concession, or necessary distinction, of its supporters. 
There is a difference, they have been obliged to admit, between 
the Activity and the Power of their faculties and propensities : 
and size is the measure of power only—activity not manifesting it- 
self by any peculiarity of outward configuration. This is, no 
doubt, very candid and plausible; but, at the same time, it takes 
away at once one half of their territory: Since it admits that 
there is one most material element of character, and that extend- 
ing to all the faculties, sentiments and propensities that go to its 
formation, as to which this infallible * Science of observation’ 
gives no light whatever. It observes size only :—And it is here 
admitted, that though the size be the same, the activity of the 
faculties may be exceedingly different, and the intellectual en- 
dowment of the individuals, therefore, as to one and all of these 
faculties, exceedingly different, while Phrenology would pro- 
nounce them identical. 

But, in the second place, is there in reality any distinction 
between what is here called power, and what is called activity, 
as applied to the 36 phrenological faculties? Mr Combe is 
more than usually eloquent on this subject; and it is but fair, 
therefore, to let him speak for himself. 

‘ There is a great distinction between power and activity of mind ; 
and, as size in the organs is an indication of the former only, it is 
proper to keep this difference in view. In physics, power is quite 
distinguishable from activity. The balance-whceel of a watch moves 
with much rapidity, but so slight is its impetus, that a hair would 
suffice to stop it; the beam of a steam-engine traverses slow and 
ponderously through space, but its power is prodigiously great. 

‘ In muscular action, these qualities are recognised with equal 
facility as different. The greyhound bounds over hill and dale 
with animated agility; but a slight obstacle would counterbalance 
his momentum, and arrest his progress. The elephant, on the other 
hand, rolls slowly and heavily along; but the impetus of his motion 
would sweep away an impediment suflicient to resist fifty greyhounds 
at the summit of their speed. 

‘ In mental manifestations (considered apart from organization), 
the distinction between power and activity is equally palpable. Many 
members of the learned professions display great felicity of illustra- 
tion and fluency of elocution, surprising us with the quickness of their 
parts, who, nevertheless, are felt to be neither impressive nor pro- 
found. They possess acuteness without power, and ingenuity with- 
out comprehensiveness and depth of understanding. This also pro- 
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ceeds from activity with little vigour. There are other public speak- 
ers, again, who open heavily in debate, their faculties acting slowly, 
but deeply, like the first heave of a mountain-wave. Their words 
fall like minute-guns upon the ear, and to the superficial they appear 
about to terminate, ere they have begun their efforts. But even their 
first accent is one of power, it rouses and arrests attention; their 
very pauses are expressive, and indicate gathering energy to be em- 
bodied in the sentence that is to come. When fairly animated, they 
are impetuous as the torrent, brilliant as the lightning’s beam, and 
overwhelm and take possession of feebler minds, impressing them ir- 
resistibly with a feeling of gigantic power.’ pp. 36-38. 

Now, these are very well drawn pictures; and do credit to 
the author’s powers of observation, as well as of writing—being 
very nearly as true as rhetorical descriptions can ever be: But 
the rhetoric is better than the logic, if the author really means 
to assert, that the slowness with which great energies are some- 
times developed is to be regarded as their necessary attendant. 
If a steam-engine or elephant moves slow, a cannon-shot, a 
war-horse, a thunderbolt, a comet, move fast: And, beyond all 
doubt, the most fervid orators, the most sublime poets, the 
most famous warriors, and the most commanding geniuses in 
all departments, have been remarkable for the combined depth 
and rapidity of their conceptions: The slowness, when it does 
occur, is not a symptom of greatness, but a defect or an acci- 
dent. It arises sometimes from diffidence, sometimes from 
want of preparation, sometimes from general indolence of tem- 
per, sometimes from affectation. This, however, is of little 
consequence to the present argument. The question we would 
now ask is, whether it is not plain that these emphatic distinc- 
tions are really without meaning as applicable to different con- 
ditions of the 36 phrenological faculties ; and whether, with re- 
gard to the far greater part of them, activity and power, are not 
perfectly synonymous and undistinguishable? In all the instances 
quoted, activity seems to mean rapidity of outward motion, and 
nothing else; and accordingly, it is afterwards (p. 49) expressly 
defined as denoting ‘ the rapidity or readiness with which the 
© faculties may be manifested.’ Now, let us see whether this 
does not coincide in almost every instance with any conception 
that can be framed of their Power, and whether the remainder 
are not of a nature to which it is impossible intelligibly to ascribe 
this attribute? When we say, for example, that a man has 
Destructiveness unusually powerful, what do we mean but that 
he is unusually ready to injure and destroy! All men have 
something, it seems, of this amiable propensity; and the only 
difference is, that those who have it least are the slowest 
to give way to it—and those who have it most, the quick- 
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est. The whole difference, therefore, is in what is here cal- 
led its activity. A difference in power must belong to the 
muscles of the hand or arm, and not to the brain at all. Com- 
bativeness is manifestly in the very same predicament. Cana 
man be very irascible who is ‘ slow to anger?’ or did Shake- 
speare ignorantly depict his Combative Youth, only as ‘ sudden 
* and quick in quarrel?’ In what other sense can we conceive 
of the faculties of Colour, Form, Size, and all the others that 
are supposed to minister to our perceptions of external objects ? 
How is a man, with a powerful endowment of Colour, to be dis- 
tinguished from one who has it moderate, but by his having a 
more guick, fine, and ready perception of the differences and 
harmonies of tints and shades? Is there any possibility, as to 
these faculties, of applying the poetical similitudes of Mr Combe 
as to elephants and steam-engines, and the slow but resistless 
movements of giants? or how should we picture to ourselves a 
mighty colourist, bringing his tardy energies to act in a flower- 

arden, and labouring towards a tremendous manifestation of 
his faculty, while another, with a small but active organ, is 
flitting over the mingled hues, like a sunbeam or a butterfly ? 
But the absurdity is not less conspicuous as to most of the other 
faculties. If a man has a large organ of Hope, what can that 
indicate, but that he hopes promptly, rapidly, and frequently ? 
If he have much Wit, does not that imply that sparkling 
thoughts and apt allusions come to him rapidly, copiously, and 
easily? Does not a large endowment of Language necessarily 
mean, that there.is a ready flow of words, a prompt recollection, 
a copious and rapid elocution? What is Imitation, but a quick 
perception and ready faculty of copying the peculiarities that 
are set before us? What Individuality, higher or lower, but 
an instant and rapid observation and disentanglement of fleet- 
ing events or complicated appearances? What Locality, but 
a swift conception and ready recollection of places transiently 
seen? What Cautiousness, but a quick sense of danger—a 
most prompt and vigilant circumspection for security ? What 
Ideality itself, but an aptitude to catch fire from the common 
presentments of nature and society,—and, ‘ with an eye glancing 
* from heaven to earth—from earth to heaven ’—to body forth 
its swift creations, and irradiate the dull realities of life with the 
visitations of its lightnings ? 

In all these cases, and in many more, we can have no other 
idea of the power of any faculty, than one which answers exact- 
ly to Mr Combe’s definition of its activity. It is in its extraors 
dinary activity, in short, and nothing else, that its extraordinary 
power consists; and since it is admitted that activity is ot in- 
dicated either by bumps on the skull, or any other visible pecu- 
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liarity, there is an end, we must think, to the whole science of 
Phrenology. 

This is plainly the case with the far greater part of the phre- 
nological faculties. But there are some, as to which it seems 
impossible to speak intelligibly of their tendency to ‘ rapid ma- 
‘nifestation.” Adhesiveness, for instance, is the faculty by 
which we continue constant and devoted in our attachments— 
and Concentrativeness that which makes us vigorous and per- 
severing in intellectual pursuits. It is possible, perhaps, to 
conceive of such faculties,-—and of their existing more powerfully 
in some individuals than in others. But we strive in vain to 
form an idea of their comparative activity,—or as our author de- 
fines it, their tendency to * rapid manifestation.’ They are 
quiescent, constant, and unvarying propensities. They have no 
separate or proper action of their own—but merely urge for- 
ward, or preserve steady, by their weight and pressure, the 
other faculties, of loving or reasoning, to which they are auxi- 
liary. The case is nearly the same with Firmness, Secretive- 
ness, Self-esteem, and Conscientiousness. They do not ex- 
press mental actions, in any intelligible sense of the word—and 
there is no meaning therefore in talking of the rapidity with 
which they may operate. They are qualities perhaps of the 
understanding—But they are necessarily constant and per- 
manent qualities—and cannot be imagined to vary according 
to the rapidity, but only according to the strength, of their ma- 
nifestations. 

It is needless, however, to go farther into this part of the 
criticism—which is intended only to show the extreme loose- 
ness of the phrenological philosophy, even on points the most 
fundamental and elementary. The thing to be attended to is, 
that the activity of the faculties is confessedly independent 
of the size of their organs, or any other external indication; 
while, in almost all cases, it is impossible to distinguish between 
the effect of their activity, and what is called their power. If 
this be made out to the reader’s satisfaction, he can require, 
we should think, no other refutation of the whole system. 

There is a fourth, however, and that totally independent of 
admissions, to be derived from the changes that are so famili- 
arly observed to take place in the characters and propensities of 
men, in the course of their lives—while the elevations on their 
skulls remain as they were from the beginning. According to 
the Phrenologists, character should always be indelible, or 
affected only by physical accidents on the head. According 
to fact and observation, it is liable to the greatest revolutions, in 
consequence merely of events and moral experience—-the head, 
as a physical mass, continuing of its original form and dimen- 
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sions: And those alterations are most commonly observed to 
take place in the propensities which make the most conspicu- 
ous figure in the phrenological arrangement. Is there any 
thing so common, for instance, as to see a young spendthrilt 
turned into an old miser?—a man who was scandalously pro- 
digal from 20 to 40, becoming extravagantly avaricious from 
50 to 80? But how is this to be reconciled with the stationary 
condition of his organ of Acquisitiveness, through both these op- 
posite stages? Is it at all unusual for one who was a scoffer in his 
youth, to become most humbly and zealously devout in his ma- 
turer age? And as even the Phrenologists do not allege that there 
is in these cases any sudden development of the organ of Ve- 
neration, may we not be allowed to explain them by their ob- 
vious moral causes? That reflection has been suddenly awaken- 
ed by danger or affliction—that attention has been roused by 
the impassioned eloquence of some great preacher, or that er- 
rors of opinion have been detected by more careful reasoning. 
What, again, is more ordinary, than to see a generous con- 
fiding disposition soured into misanthropy and distrust,— 
not by any subsidence of the bump of Benevolence, but b 
the experience of some signal perfidy and ingratitude? What 
more familiar than the change from the gay, social spirit of 
early youth, to the despondency of the melancholy recluse? 
—and this produced by no change certainly in the organs of 
the head, but by sudden accidental calamity—by the loss of 
beloved objects—by the harsh closing of the avenues of ambi- 
tion? Are there not many amorous youths who degenerate into 
absolute woman-haters in their middle age ?—many abstemious 
lads who ripen speedily into luxurious sensualists ?—many who 
enter life bashful and diffident, and in no long time become 
patterns of assurance?—nay, many who have long conducted 
themselves with the most scrupulous integrity, who are at last 
corrupted into abominable knaves? There is no end to the de- 
tail of these revolutions. They are the story of every family, 
the gossip of every one who has lived with observation in the 
world. But they are absolutely irreconcilable with the truth of 
the Phrenological theory—and, therefore, we must conclude that 
that theory cannot be true, 

The last and most effectual, or at least most tangible refuta- 
tion of it, is deduced from the actual want of any thing like 
distinct organs in the brain—as well as from observation of the 
effects produced, or not produced, on the faculties, by injuries 
to those parts which that theory holds to be their necessary 
organs. 

The followers of Gall and Spurzheim talk much, we know, 
of their discoveries in anatomy. We have no great faith, we 
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confess, in those discoveries: But the writer of these observa- 
tions is not learned in anatomy;—and although he has been 
assured by those who are, that all that is true in their account 
of the brain, had been previously established by Reil and others, 
it is really of no consequence to the present argument to come 
to any decision on this part of their pretensions. Let the white 
part of the brain be as exclusively fibrous, and the grey part as 
plainly its aliment as they please to represent it, —and let them 
have as much credit as they choose to take, for these and other 
discoveries: ‘The important, and the only important anatomical 
fact, in this controversy, is a fact unequivocally against then— 
and of itself, we think, conclusive upon the question of evi- 
dence. ‘They say they have discovered 36 bumps on the 
skull, and that these correspond with as many elevations on 
the exterior surface of the brain. But they do not say, and 
cannot pretend that they find any thing in the interior structure 
or arrangement of that substance, corresponding with those 36 
organs. They are pleased, indeed, to imagine that they are 
continued back, in a tapering or conical form, from these their 
projecting terminations on the surface, till they converge some- 
where at the top of the spinal marrow; But they do not pretend 
that the brain itself is actually divided into 36 such cones—that 
they can dissect them out as such, or demonstrate their course 
and separation by any sort of perceptible boundary. The whole 
of their organs, in short, are substantially admitted to be ima- 
ginary—the only indications of their separate existence being 
certain obscure protuberances on the mere surface of a body 
that is virtually homogeneous—and through the substance of 
which it is impossible to trace them to any extent whatever. 
There are convolutions in the brain, familiarly known to ana- 
tomists, and a white and a grey matter distributed in unequal 
masses. The phrenological Doctors pretend to have made 
discoveries as to the structure of these two kinds of matter, and 
the subserviency of the one to the other, and also as to the pos- 
sibility of unfolding the convolved masses, and the decussation 
of the fibrous parts. But they do not pretend that they have found 
the brain actually divided into 36 cones, or organs of any other 
shape; that there is any kind of inward separation or distinction 
of structure corresponding with the superficial boundaries of 
their supposed organs; or that they are disjoined in short, or 
disconnected from each other, by any kind of membrane, fibre, 
or variety of texture or colour.* In short, though they are 





* Even if there were 36 cones in the brain, it would be rather strange 
if they turned out to be the organs of 36 different faculties—considering 
that they are assumed to be all of ene and the same structure and form, 
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here assumed and boldly represented as separatecerebral organs, 
the superficial projections of which are merely the croppings out 
of their internal organization, the fact is, that these superficial 
projections are all they have to show for their existence,—that 
they have no separate internal organization that can be traced 
or exhibited,—and that their description, as 36 distinct portions 
of the brain, reaching back in separate cones to the medulla ob- 
longata, is a mere fiction or fancy,-—in support of which the most 
keen and partial observation has been able to elicit no particle 
of evidence. We doubt whether an extravagant hypothesis 
was ever propounded before, with such a glaring deficiency, 
even of probable or preliminary evidence. If no skull had ever 
been looked into, it might or might not have been a plausible 
conjecture, that the bumps observed on the living head, were 
the terminations of certain interior organs; But when the head 
was laid open after death, and no such organs were found, the 
conjecture, one would think, must at once have been retracted 
as erroneous. The refutation could hardly have been more com- 
plete, if the skull had been found full of pure water: For the 
supposition of there being 36 separate organs in a continuous 








and differing only in the size and shape of their superficial terminations. 
They are all cones, we are told, of the same fibrous and pulpy white and 
grey matter, without any variety of inward structure and arrangement. 
Now, certainly, in the only organs of which we know any thing, there is 
no such wondrous uniformity. ‘The eye is a machine of a very different 
structure from the ear—the olfactory apparatus radically distinct from 
the gustatory. It would be strange, therefore, if we Venerated the Deity, 
and were impelled to break lamps, by the state of two cones, of the same 
substance, lying under one bone! But there are no such cones; nor 
any traces of the 36 organs, except the elevations at the surface. The 
convolutions are mere foldings of a continuous mass, and do not corre- 
spond at all, either in shape, number, size or place, with the phrenologi- 
cal organs. In Spurzheim’s last edition of his Anatomy of the Brain, ac- 
cordingly, which we have only seen since writing the above, we find him 
stating (Edition 1826, p. 206,) that ‘ the nervous energy depends in a 
great measure on ‘ the quantity of swrfuce, far more indeed than on the 
* quantity of nervous matter.’ It is edifying to find it recorded in the 
same work, that Gall substantially admitted that, ‘ if he were shown the 
‘ alleged organs of Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, or Veneration, (mean- 
ning plainly their superficial protuberances) ‘ apart from the rest of the 
‘brain, he certainly would not know them !’ What should we think of 
a physiologist who would not know an eye from an ear, if separated 
from the head? It farther appears, from the same valuable document, 
that a new organ, entitled Mirthfulness, has been discovered since Mr 
Combe’s boook was written—though we cannot exactly ascertain which 
of the old ones has been suppressed to make room for it. 
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and homogeneous mass, must be allowed to be equally extrava- 
gant, whether that mass be wholly or only partially fluid. 

The next set of facts, however, appear to us still more con- 
clusive. If these 86 protuberances be really the necessary organs 
of as many separate faculties, it must follow, that when any one of 
them is injured or destroyed, the corresponding faculty must be 
impaired, or its exercise for the time suspended. Now, in all 
the woundings, knockings and trepanings, to which human heads 
have been subjected for the last 4000 years, though a general 
stupor, or suspension of al/ the faculties, has been often enough 
observed to accompany those inflictions, we are not aware that 
they have ever been known to produce the extinction of par- 
ticular faculties, according to the part of the head on which they 
occurred. * Nay, we learn from Dr Ferriar’s papers in the 
Manchester Transactions, and from Mr Rennel’s late publica- 
tion, that a prodigious variety of cases have been recorded, in 
which large portions of the brain have been actually destroyed, 
and that in so many different parts of the head, as successively 
to dispose of all the phrenological organs, without affording a 
single instance of such a partial destruction of intellect, as must 
have followed, if their system were true, from this partial de- 
struction of its organs. There is a long, cavilling, pertinacious 
argument in the volume before us, upon these truly alarming 
facts :—into the details of which we have no longer room to 
enter. The substance of it seems to be, that the cases are 
not exactly in point—that the dull surgical observers may not 
have been aware of the loss of the injured faculty—and in par- 


* There ought, perhaps, to be an exception for Amativeness— 
at least to this extent, that injuries on the cerebellum generally 
seem to affect this propensity. This, however, makes nothing for the 
Phrenological system. Amativeness is an affection or sensation of the 
body only—and prompts to mere bodily movements. It seems pro- 
bable, from the experiments alluded to, that the nerves upon which 
these sensations depend, are derived from this part of the brain. It 
is certain, however, that the same effects are produced by any inter- 
ception of their course to the parts of the body more immediately 
concerned in these sensations, or by the mutilation of their more 
immediate organs. All bodily sensations depend on a bodily appa- 
ratus. Hunger and thirst are rightly referred, we think, to uneasy 
sensations in the stomach and fauces ;—and though the nerves whicli 
minister to these sensations originate in the brain or spinal marrow, 
there is no more sense in saying that they have an Organ in the brain, 
then if we were to say that there was an organ there for gout, tooth- 
ach, or whitlow. According to the experiments of M. Fleurens, the 
cerebellum is much more like the organ of voluntary Motion, than of 
Amativeness, or Love of Offspring. 
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ticular, that they may not have attended to the fact that, each 
faculty having a double set of organs—one in each hemisphere 
of the brain, the injuries may not have extended to both, and 
the faculty may therefore have operated by the side that re- 
mained sound. In a matter so plain, we really do not think it 
necessary to go very minutely or elaborately to work. A man’s 
head, according to the Phrenologists, is embossed all over with 
the protuberant organs of his different faculties—and other 
people admit, that it exhibits the organs of at least four such 
faculties. If, in a common boxing-match, he gets a closer on 
the eyes, it requires no nice medical skill to know that the sight 
will be injured, or that a good blow on the ear will make him 
deaf for a longer or shorter time. Accordingly, from the be- 
ginning of time, these effects have been universally known to 
follow from these injuries. But blows light at least as often on 
other parts of the head as on the eye or ear. They must light, 
therefore, according to the Phrenologists, on the organ of some 
other faculties ;—and the question is, how—if the phrenologi- 
cal system were true—it could at this time of day be doubt- 
ed, whether other specific faculties were injured by such blows 
—or how there should possibly be any need, and still less any 
difficulty, in producing evidence of that plain proposition? 
So far from being a matter of rare occurrence, or as to which 
there could be any room for cavilling about cases in point-— 
it is obvious that cases in point must have been occurring every 
day, in the sight of almost every man in existence. To say no- 
thing of battles—and the hacking of troopers’ heads with sabres 
and broad swords—there is not a Wake or Fair in Ireland, at 
which cases of injury on all the thirty-six bumps may not be ob- 
tained in multitudes: And yet nobody has ever observed the dis- 
turbance of any special faculty, but those of seeing and hearing 
—nor have either patients or lookers-on been the least aware of 
any difference in the mental effects of the blows, according to 
the quarter of the head on which they descended. If they 
struck the eye or ear, to be sure, the man grew blind or deaf. 
But if they fell any where else, he merely reeled, or fell, or vo- 
mited ; but was conscious of no cessation in the functions of 
any particular mental power or propensity. A soldier shot or 
struck on the eyes, may cry out, * 1 am dark for life! my pre- 
cious eye-sight !—But if hit hard on the organ of Veneration, is 
never heard to exclaim, * There! my religion is clean gone ! 
* I care nothing now for God, or the Captain.’ A tender father 
wounded on the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, feels no sudden 
disregard for his children. A miser, well banged on the organ 
of Acquisitiveness, does not instantly become careless of his 
mouey bags; nor is a coward, whose large bump of Cautious- 
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ness hasbeen half beaten in by ruffians, in any degree cured 
of his timidity. 

The double sets of organs are of very little consequence in the 
argument. Though a man has two eyes, he knows very well 
when one of them is knocked out; and a man deaf on one side, 
is perfectly conscious of a defect in his hearing. Something 
analogous, therefore, should at all events take place, when one 
member of a phrenological pair is disabled; and it should be 
just as common to hear a friend complaining, that he had not 
been able to reason on the left side, or to make a joke with the 
right, the whole winter, as it now is to hear him say, that he cans 
not smell with the right nostril, or see with the left eye.* But 
besides that, in very many cases, the injuries extend to parts of 
both hemispheres, it happens that there is a range of very con- 
spicuous facultiesat their conjunction, theorgans of which, though 
nominally double, are quite contiguous, and therefore substan- 
tially single; so that every injury must necessarily affect the whole. 
Of this class are the two Individualities, Comparison, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Firmness, and Love of Offspring; while the 
double organs of Locality, Causality, Time, and Imitation, 
though not absolutely in contact, are yet so near each other, as 
to make it very unlikely that they should not both be involved 
in any misfortune that befel either. It is obvious, too, that 
these, as occupying the front, top, and centre of the head, are 
more liable to blows and accidents than any of the others; and 
as the casualties, to which we have referred, are of so very com- 
mon occurrence, the tests which we would apply could never be 
wanting, even if they alone had the means of supplying them. 

As to the cases in which large parts of the brain have been 
actually destroyed or removed, and from all places of the head, 
without the perceptible loss of any particular faculty, we cannot 
see that any answer either is or can be made to them—and con- 
ceive that they settle, by redundant evidence, a question which 
can no longer be considered as doubtful. Here, however, is a 
specimen of the facts which are pressed into the service of 
Phrenology. 





* It is rather remarkable, that our Phrenologists take no notice of 
this duplication of the organs, when treating of the vigour which 
the faculties may receive from their morbid excitement. Yet it would 
perplex that argument, if otherwise available to them, far more than 
the present. If the faculty of Destructiveness is excited by a local 
inflammation above one ear, while that on the other side is not so 
affected, what will be the condition of the mental faculty? Will it 
have fits of morbid manifestation and remission, as the party brings 
one or the other organ into play? Or will it compromise the mat- 
ter by a permanent half excitement ? 
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‘ A man was brouglit into an hospital, who had received a con- 
siderable injury of the head, but from which he ultimately recovered. 
When he became convalescent, he spoke a langnage which no one 
about him could comprehend. However, a Welsh milk-woman came 
one day into the ward, and immediately understood what he said, 
It appeared that this poor fellow was a Welshman, and had been 
from his native country about thirty years. In the course of that 
period, he had entirely forgotten his native tongue, and acquired the 
English language. But when he recovered from his accident, he 
forgot the language he had been so recently in the habit of speaking, 
and acquired the knowledge of that which he had originally acquired 
and lost! Such a fact as this is totally inexplicable on any princi- 
ple except that of the existence of organs by which the faculties are 
manifested ; for it could not be the mind itself which was affected, 
and its faculties impaired by the fever, or which recovered long lost 
knowledge, by the influence of this disease.’ pp. 395. 

We shall not attempt certainly to explain this, and some si- 
milar cases, which seem respectably attested. But we must says 
that we find it much easier to let them pass for the present as in 
explicable, than to acquiesce in the phrenological solution. It 
will be remembered, that they have now left us no organ of Me- 
mory, and therefore the injury in question must have affected 
some part of the organ of Language—to which the recollection 
of words is committed, on their present scheme. This organ, to 
be sure, is situated behind the eye—and we have no hint that the 
Welshman’s eyes were affected. But let that pass—The phe- 
nomenon is explained by supposing that a part of the organ of 
language was injured—and that the effects of this injury were, 
Ist, to destroy for the time that part of the machinery which 
served for the recollection of English words—and, 2d, to restore 
to a serviceable state that part-which had been originally used 
for recollecting Welsh ones, but had long been so much rusted 
and decayed, as to be quite unfit for service. These are not meta~ 
phors employed to assist our conception of an obscure fact, or to 
give a sort of coherence toa strange statement. They are alleged 
by the Phrenologists as serious and literal truths, affording a 
plain and satisfactory explanation of a very extraordinary oc- 
currence. It is difficult for any one else to be serious in speak- 
ing of such an explanation. For it substantially amounts to this, 
that there is an actual part or portion of the brain, whose func- 
tion it is to suggest Welsh words and their meaning—and ano- 
ther to suggest Lnglish words—and that, by a knock on the 
head, one of these organs (for they are separate organs to all 
intents and purposes) may be made incapable of working—and 
the other re-enabled to work, after a long period of incapacity. 
If there be any truth in this, the 36 organs should be multiplied, 
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not by hundreds but thousands. There must be an actual ma- 
terial polyglott in every man’s head—a separate * volume in the 
brain’ for every language that he learns—and a reserve, of 
course, of blank ones for every language he is capable of learns 
ing—nay, there must be a distinct line, of a few actual fibres, 
for every separate word—and not for every word only, but for 
every thing and idea of every sort—for all, in short, that may be 
either learned or forgotten! An old musician, by a lucky blow 
on the head, may have the sealed volume thrown open, where 
tunes, forgotten since infancy, are fairly pricked down—a ma- 
thematician may stumble on his lost equations—a gourmand re- 
cover his perished ragouts! For every separate conception, in 
short, of which the mind is capable, we have only to assume 
that there is a certain material receptacle in the brain, and all 
the phenomena of thought are explained in the simplest and 
most satisfactory manner—taking care always to assume, at the 
same time, just such accidents and changes in those material 
organs as will exactly account for the phenomena in question ! 
We must Seaclenale end here, we find;—though there is much 
goodly matter behind. There is a great deal about ‘ the modes 
* of activity of the organs,’ which we confess passes our under- 
standing ; and we must bear the same testimony to the disserta- 
tions on the Harmony of the Faculties, and the practical applica- 
tions of the science, to the treatment of Insanity, and to Criminal 
Legislation. But we must hurry away at once from all these 
seductions; and leave the book and the science at length to their 
fate. We have already given more attention to them, than many 
of our readers will probably approve, or indeed than we ourselves 
think they deserve—though probably not enough to have a- 
voided some errors, and many imperfections, in our hasty state- 
ment. We have left room enough, we dare say, for cavil and 
misrepresentation, on the part of those who think these the best 
weapons of controversy. It is not, however, to them that we 
address ourselves—and we care nothing at all for their hostility. 
We have no objections to Phrenology, as an amusement for idle 
people, and as a means, perhaps, of tempting them into a taste 
for reflection; and to those good ends this free exposition of its 
fallacy is likely, we think, to contribute. But the dogmatism 
and arrogance of its advocates were really beginning to be tire- 
some—and the folly had lasted rather too long. It would no 
doubt have declined of itself in no very long time; and in sup- 
posing that we may have now done something to accelerate its 
cessation, we are probably vainly arrogating to ourselves an 
honour that will belong entirely to the progress of reason—or 
the fortunate distraction of some newer delusion. 
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Art. II. Mr Jacos’s Report on the Trade in Corn, and on the 
Agriculture of the'North of Europe. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons 14th March 1826. 


Is whatever point of view the question with respect to the 

Abolition or modification of the existing Corn Laws may 
be considered—whether as affecting the interests of the land- 
lords and farmers, or those of the manufacturing, mercan- 
tile, and monied classes—it must be allowed to be one of the 
very highest importance. And as it is obvious, as well from 
the proceedings that took place last Session in the House 
of Commons, as from those that have since taken place out 
of doors, that this great’ question must speedily be agitated 
in Parliament, we make no apology for again endeavouring to 
excite the public to an attentive consideration of its merits. 
We do not certainly think that it is in itself a difficult question ; 
but it is one with respect to which the greatest misapprehen= 
sions are universally entertained. The deceitful statements and 
declamatory harangues of the agricultural orators on the one 
hand, and the intemperate invectives of many of their opponents 
on the other, have given rise to the most erroneous and contra- 
dictory opinions with respect to the practical bearing and real 
operation of the existing Corn Laws, and the effects that would 
follow from their repeal; and have rendered a patient inves- 
tigation of facts, and a recurrence to first principles, indispensa- 
ble to clear away the obscurity in which the question has been 
studiously involved, and to enable us to arrive at a sound con 
clusion with respect to it. 

In order to simplify our investigation, we shall begin by en- 
deavouring to estimate the total annual consumption of the dif- 
ferent kinds of grain in the British empire; and, having done 
this, we shall next endeavour to ascertain the quantity of grain 
that would most probably be imported into Great Britain in 
ordinary years, and the price at which it could be sold in the 
event of the ports being thrown open. If we succeed in deter- 
mining these points with tolerable accuracy, it will be easy 
to deduce from them an estimate of the effect that a repeal of 
the Corn Laws would have in reducing the price of raw pro- 
duce, and in throwing inferior land out of tillage. The facts of 
the case being thus brought before the reader, we shall next ap- 
ply ourselves to unfold the consequences which they involve, and 
to exhibit the principles that ought to be kept in view, in abo= 
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lishing or modifying the existing restrictions. We shall endea- 
vour to be as brief as possible; but the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the multiplicity of details which it involves, render a 
pretty large discussion absolutely unavoidable. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to compute the quan- 
tity of corn raised in a country, from calculations founded on 
the number of acres in tillage, and on the average produce per 
acre. But it is plain that no accurate estimate can ever be 
framed of the extent of land under cultivation. It is perpetually 
changing from year to year; and the amount of produce varies 
not only with the fikenes of seasons, but also’ with every 
improvement of agriculture. This method, therefore, is now 
rarely resorted to; and the growth of corn is generally estimated 
from the consumption. ‘The conclusions deduced from this cri- 
terion must indeed be subject to error, as well from variations 
in the consumption, occasioned by variations in the price of corn, 
as from the varying extent to which other food is used. But 
supposing the prices of corn to be reduced to an average, if the 
consumption of a considerable number of persons of all ranks 
and orders, and of all ages and sexes, were accurately deter- 
mined, we should be able, supposing the census of the population 
to be nearly correct, to make a very close approximation to the 
total consumption of the country. Mr Charles Smith, the well- 
informed and intelligent author of the Tracts on the Corn Trade, 
made many curious investigations with a view to discover the 
mean annual consumption of corn; and, reducing it to the stan- 
dard of wheat, he found it to be at the rate of about @ quarter for 
each individual, young and old. This estimate has been con- 
firmed by a variety of subsequent researches; and, among 
others, by inquiries made during the scarcity of 1795 and 1796 
by the Magistrates of Suffolk, in 42 different parishes, in the 
view of ascertaining the average consumption of each family, 
which they found to correspond very closely with Mr Smith’s 
estimate. It is also worthy of remark, that M. Paucton, the 
intelligent author of the Metrologie, estimates the mean annual 
average consumption in France, when reduced to the standareé of 
wheat, at about 10 bushels for each individual; and as the 
French consume considerably more bread, and less animal food, 
than the English, this estimate affords a strong proof of the cor- 
rectness of that of Mr Smith. 

Having taken the population of England and Wales, in 1765, 
at 6,000,000, Mr Smith reckoned the consumers of each kind 
of grain, the quantity consumed by each individual, and hence 
the whole consumed by man, to be as follows :—~ 
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Estimated Popu- Average Con. Consumed 
lation of England sumption of by Man, 
and Wales. each person. ~~ Quarters. 
3,750,000 consumers of wheat, at one quarter each 3,750,000 
739,000 do. of barley, at 1} do. - - 1,016,125 
888,000 do. of rye, at 1} do. - - - 999,000 
623,000 do. of oats, at 2; do. - - 1,791,225 
Consumed by man, ~ - 7,556,350 
In addition to this, Mr Smith estimated the wheat dis- 
tilled, made into starch, &c. - - 90,000 
Barley used in malting, &c. - - 3,41'7,000 
Rye for hogs, &c. - - - 31,000 
Oats for horses, &c. - - - 2,461,500 
Total of home consumption, - 13,555,850 
Add excess of exports over imports, - 398,624 
13,954,474 
Add seed, one-tenth, - - 1,395,447 
Total growth of all kinds of grain in England and 
Wales, in 1765, . - - 15,349,921 


This estimate, it will be observed, does not include either 
Scotland or Ireland; and later inquiries have rendered it pro- 
bable that Mr Smith had underrated the population of Eng- 
land and Wales by nearly one million. The most eminent agri- 
culturists seem also to be of opinion, that the allowance for seed 
ought to be stated as high as a seventh. 

Mr Chalmers, availing himself of the information respecting 
the numbers of the people, furnished under the Population Act 
of 1800, estimated the total consumption of all the different kinds 
of grain in Great Britain at that epoch, at 27,185,300 quarters, 
whereof wheat constituted 7,676,100 quarters. The crops of 
1800 and of 1801 being unusually deficient, the importation in 
these years was proportionally great ; but excluding these scar- 
cities, the total average excess of all sorts of grain imported 
from Ireland and foreign countries into Great Britain over the 
exports, had previously amounted to about one million of quar- 
ters, which, deducted from 27,185,300, leaves 26,185,300, to 
which, if we add one-seventh as seed, we shall have 29,925,057 
quarters, as the average — of Great Britain, in 1800. 

The population of Ireland, as ascertained by the census of 
1821, amounts to very near seven millions. The greatest por- 
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tion of its inhabitants-are, it is true, supported by the potato, 
and seldom or never taste bread; but we shall probably be 
within the mark if we estimate the number of those fed on the 
various kinds of corn at three millions, and the average quan- 
tity of the different sorts of grain consumed by each individual 
at two quarters. ‘This would give 6,000,000 of quarters as the 
total consumption of Ireland. 

But the population of Great Britain has increased since 1800 
from 10,942,000 to 14,379,000; and both Mr Western and 
Dr Colquhoun concurred in estimating the average consump- 
tion of the whole empire in 1812 and 18i4, at about thirty- 
five millions of quarters. 

The following is Dr Colquhoun’s. estimate ;— 
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Quarters.| Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. | Quarters. 


9,000,900 1 9,000,000 170,000} 9,170,000 
1,500,009 1s 1,875,000} 210,000) 4,250,000 6,335,000 
4,500,099 14 6,750,000!10, 200,000 16,950,000 
500,099 14 625,000} 59,000 1,000] 685,000 

1 500,000} 1,360,00C 1,860,000 





—_—_—_ — EEE 
16,000,000 | |18,750,000}1 1,829,000] 4,250,000| 17 1,000}355,000,000 


Dr Colquhoun has made no allowance for seed in this esti- 
mate ; and there can be no doubt that he has underrated the 
consumption of oats by at least one-half quarter in the consump- 
tion of each of the 4,500,000 individuals he supposes fed on 
them, or by 2,250,000 quarters. Adding, therefore, to Dr Col- 
quhoun’s estimate five and a half millions of quarters for seed, 
and 2,250,000 quarters for the deficiency of oats, it will bring 
it to 42,750,000 quarters. And taking the increase of popula- 
tion since 1813 into account, it does not appear to us that the 
annual average consumption of the different kinds of grain in 
the United Kingdom can now be estimated at less than rorty- 
two millions of quarters, exclusive of seed, and at FoRTY-EIGHT 
millions when it is included. Assuming this estimate to be cor- 
rect, and the proportion of wheat to amount to ¢welve millions 
of quarters, the progressive consumption will be as follows :— 
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Consumplion of Wheat and other Grain in the United Kingdom, in 
a year, six months, a month, a week, §c. 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total 
Quarters, Quarters. Quarters, 
A Year, - 12,000,000 36,000,000 48,000,000 
Six Months, . 6,000,000 18,000,000 24,000,000 


Three Months, - 3,000,000 9,000,000 12,000,000 
Six Weeks, - 1,500,000 4,500,000 6,000,000 
One Month, . 1,000,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 
Two Weeks, - 500,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 
One Week, - 250,000 750,000 1,000,000 
One Day, - 35,714 107,143 142,857 


Several very important conclusions may be drawn from this 
Table. And, in the first place, it shows, that the largest im- 
portations that have ever taken place, bear but a very small 
proportion to the total consumption of the country. It appears, 
from papers printed by order of the House of Commons, that 
the total imports of wheat from all parts of the world, from the 
year 1800 to 1820 both inclusive, amounted to only 12,577,029 
quarters, giving an annual average of no more than 589,906 
quarters. It will also be observed, that the average price of 
that period was as high as 84s. 6d., and that it included five 
years of decided scarcity, and when the home prices rose to a 
most oppressive height. We subjoin a note of these years, 
with the prices and ‘the total quantities of aL. sorts of grain 
imported into Great Britain from foreign countries. 


1800 - 110s. 5d. - 2,135,597 quarters. 
1801 - 115s. lid, : 2,405,544 
1810 - 103s. - 1,688,268 
1817 - 948. - 1,797,181 
1818 - 83s. 8d. - 3,522,729 


Now, it appears from this official statement, that notwith- 
standing the ruinously high prices of these years, and although 
every corner of the commercial world was ransacked with a 
view to the supply of the British markets, such is the vastness 
of our demand, that the total quantity imported rarely amount- 
ed to one-twentieth part of the entire consumption ;. and in 
1818, which was the year of greatest importation, the foreign 
corn imported did not amount to one-thirteenth part of the re- 
quired supply, or to four weeks consumption ! This is, of itself, 
sufficient to show that nothing can be more perfectly futile than 
the fears and apprehensions entertained by the agriculturists 
with respect to the excessive importations of foreign corn that 
woulddake place were our ports thrown open. 
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In 1801 and 1802, when the price of wheat in England 
amounted upon an average to 92s. 10d. per quarter, and in 
Dantzic to 67s. 4d. per do., the quantity of wheat exported 
from the latter amounted to only 945,199 quarters, giving an 
annual average of 472,599 quarters, of which about three- 
fourths were sent to England. And to furnish this trifling 
quantity—for it is but trifling when compared to the total con- 
sumption of this country—Mr Jacob mentions, that wheat was 
brought by land. carriage to the Vistula from the farthest parts 
of Gallicia, and even from Brun and Olmutz in Moravia, at 
an expense which could not possibly have been defrayed, ex- 
cept by the enormaus prices which it then bore in the English 
market. (Report, p. 52.) We subjoin an account, furnished by 
Mr Jacob, of the total annual average quantity of wheat and 
rye exported from Dantzic in periods of twenty-five years each, 
for the 166 years ending with 1825. 


Years, Wheat. Rye. Total 

Quarters, Quarters. Quarters. 
1651 to 1675 81,775 225,312 307,087 
1676 — 1700 124,897 227,482 352 379 
1701 — 1725 59,795 170,100 229,895 
1726 — 1750 80,624 119,771 200,395 
1751 — 1775 141,080 208,140 349,220 
1776 — 1800 150,299 103,045 253,344 
1801 — 1825 200,330 67,511 267,841 


* The average of the whole period,’ Mr Jacob observes, ‘ gives 
an annual quantity of wheat and rye, of 279,794 quarters (hardly 
equivalent to two days supply of the British market) ; and this surplus 
may be fairly considered as the nearest approach that can be made, 
with existing materials, to what is the usual excess of the produce of 
bread corn above the consumption of the inhabitants, when no ex- 
traordinary circumstances occur to excite or check cultivation. '— 
( Report, p. 49.) 

It appears from the official .accounts furnished by Mr Gib- 
son, the very intelligent consul at Dantzic, that the exports of 
wheat from Riga for the nine years beginning with 1816, and 
ending with 1824, amounted on an annual average to 2,533 
lasts, or to 25,330 quarters: And it further appears, from offi- 
cial accounts furnished by the same gentleman, that the ex- 
ports of wheat from Elbing amount, on an average of the last 
twelve years, to 21,381 quarters. 

’ Tt results from these statements, that the total exports of 
wheat from the three great ports of Dantzic, Riga, and Elbing, 
amount, on an average of the last ten or twelve years, to less 
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than 250,000 quarters; And, estimating the total average ex- 
ports from the other ports of the Baltic at 50,000 quarters, 
which we believe considerably exceeds the mark, it will be seen 
that the total exports from all the ports on that sea do not, in 
ordinary years, amount to 300,000 quarters ; which, supposing 
it were all to come to England, would not be more than equal 
to eight days supply of our consumption of wheat, or to feet 
days supply of our consumption of all sorts of grain ! 

It is contended, however, that in the event of the freedom 
of the corn trade being established, foreigners would regularly 
calculate upon the demand of Great Britain; and that the ex- 
traordinary fertility of the Polish, Prussian, and Russian pro- 
vinces bordering on the Baltic, would enable their agricul- 
turists to raise a vastly increased quantity of grain, and, by 
glutting our market with unlimited supplies, to drive all our 
inferior and middling land out of tillage. But the fact that 
our ports were open, with scarcely any interruption, from 1795 
to 1815, and that, notwithstanding the extraordinary stimulus 
to importation afforded by the high prices of that period, our 
imports rarely amounted to one-twenticth part of our entire 
consumption, show that the apprehensions of excessive impor- 
tation are altogether imaginary. But in order still better to 
clear up this point, ministers determined to send a gentleman 
to travel through the countries in question, to collect authentic 
information with respect to their present state, and their capa- 
bilities for producing an increased supply of corn. Much, it is 
obvious, of the success of this plan was to depend on the qua~ 
lifications of the individual selected for the mission; and though 
we are not sure that it might not have been advisable to have 
associated two or more persons in so important an expedition, 
we are persuaded that no one individual could have been found 
better qualified to undertake it than Mr Jacob—the gentleman 
sent out. Mr Jacob had already visited the North of Ger- 
many and Prussia; and besides being advantageously known 
by the attention he had paid to statistical inquiries, he possess- 
ed a competent knowledge of the practical details of agricul- 
ture. But the Report produced by him, since his return, is 
the best proof of his fitness for the mission. It is in every re- 
spect a most valuable document. Mr Jacob had access to all 
the best sources of information; and he has industriously avail- 
ed himself of them, to furnish the most accurate and minute 
details with respect to the natural fertility of the soil, the agri- 
cultural economy, and the actual condition of the rural popu- 
lation of Prussia and the lower provinces of Poland. The 
facts and observations he has collected and detailed, show that 
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the capabilities of the Northern provinces of Poland, and gene- 
rally of the whole North of Europe, for furnishing an increased 
supply of corn, are vastly less than had been commonly sup- 
posed. Agricultural science is, almost everywhere, at the very 
lowest ebb ; the soil of the provinces contiguous to the sea is 
thin, sandy, and unproductive ; and though the more distant 
Polish provinces of Massovia, Gallicia, and. Volhynia, are com- 
paratively fertile, and might easily be made to furnish a consi- 
derable supply of corn for exportation, their great distance 
from the sea, and the expense attending the carriage of their 
produce to Dantzic, amounting on an average to from 12s. to 
18s. a quarter, oppose almost insuperable obstacles to their 
ever becoming great exporting countries. 

In 1817 and 1818, when our ports were open, and the aver- 
age price of wheat in Great Britain was as high as 88s, 10d., 
the total quantity of that grain exported from Dantzic amount- 
ed to only 504,934 quarters, being at the rate of 252,467 quar- 
ters a year. And had the price of corn in England been so 
low as 60s., it is doubtful whether the exports in these years 
would have amounted to 120,000 quarters. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more completely without foundation, than the 
notions so generally prevalent with respect to the excessive 
importations that would take place, under a system of free 
trade, from the North of Europe. ‘There is no reason to think, 
were our prices steady at about 50s. or 55s., that we should 
be able to import above 550,000, or at most 600,000 quarters 
of all sorts of grain from the whole of Northern Europe. But 
on the extravagant supposition that we imported double that 
quantity, or 1,200,000 quarters, it would, after all, amount to 
only ONE-FORTIETH part of our entire consumption. And as our 
greatest supplies must always be derived from that quarter, ‘it 
is immediately seen how ridiculous it is to suppose that the per- 
fect freedom of the corn trade could ever have the effect of ren- 
dering us in any considerable degree dependent on foreign sup- 
plies. 

Assuming, however, that our imports should, under a system 
of free trade, regularly amount to 3,500,000 quarters, as in 
1818, when the price was as high as 83s. 8d., still it is obvious 
that, even on this exaggerated hypothesis, they would fall short 
of one-thirteenth part of the required supply; and, therefore, 
instead of its being true, as the agriculturists affirm, that a 
third or a fourth part of the land now under tillage in this 
country would be converted into pasture in the event of the 
ports being thrown open, not more than a ¢hirteenth part of 
our cultivated land could be in any degree affected. 
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The misapprehensions that are universally entertained with 
respect to the price at which foreign corn could be imported, 
were our restrictive regulations abolished, are if possible still 
more extraordinary than those entertained with respect to the 
quantities that could be imported. One would be disposed to 
conclude, were they to read only the paragraphs put forth by 
the more zealous advocates of the agricultural or manufactur- 
ing interests—for however much these gentlemen may differ 
in every thing else they agree in this—that were our Corn Laws 
abolished, we might obtain unlimite d supplies of wheat for 20s. 
or at most 30s. a quarter! The only thing we have to regret 
is, that these statements should have no better foundation than 
the hopes or fears of those by whom they are put forth: For 
whatever Sir Thomas Lethbridge, or Mr Holme Sumner may 
say to the contrary, it would be a prodigious advantage to be 
able to obtain sufficient supplies of food at such a reduced rate. 
But, unfortunately, the perfect freedom of the corn trade would 
procure us no such boon. It would indeed be a great and 
signal benefit, because it would secure us perpetual plenty, 
and would present an insuperable obstacle to any very oppres- 
sive rise of prices in future; but it would not depress them to 
one-half the extent commonly supposed. The stories that are 
everywhere current with respect to the extreme cheapness of 
foreign corn, are not really entitled to more credit than those 
in the Arabian Nights. And though our ports were opened, 
without duties or ‘Testrictions of any sort, we are bold to say 
that not one tittle of evidence has been produced to warrant the 
conclusion, that foreign corn could be sold in our markets in 
ordinary years for less than from 48s. to 55s. a quarter. 

Dantzic is, of all the Continental markets, that from which we 
must always derive the greatest supply of corn. But we have 
already seen, that in 1817 and 1818, with a price of no less 
than 88s. 10d., we were not able to import more than 252,467 
quarters a year! This is certainly very unlike the current re- 
ports about the excessive abundance and cheapness of Polish 
wheat; but, lest it should be said that, owing to our ports being 
shut in 1815 and 1816, the Poles, not calcul: iting upon our 
demand, had no corn “raised for our markets, we shall en- 
deavour to ascertain what may be considered as the lowest 
price for which any considerable quantity of wheat, as 100,000 
or 200,000 quarters, might, in ordinary years, be obtained for 
from Dantzic. It is not, of course, possible to determine such 
a point with = accuracy ; but the statements we are now 
about to lay before our readers are sufficiently precise for all 
practical purposes. 

The first authority to which we shall refer is that of Mr 
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Oddy, the intelligent author of the work on European Com- 
merce, published in 1805. Mr Oddy visited Dantzic, and 
most other ports on the Baltic; and, having carefully inquired 
into the facts of the case, he states, that 32s. 6d. a quarter is 
the lowest price for which any considerable supply of wheat 
could be purchased at Dantzic. (p. 250.) In like manner, Mr 
Solly, an extensive corn merchant, who was formerly in busi- 
ness at Dantzic, stated to the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1821, that when there was no direct 
Soreign demand, a quarter of wheat might be put on board ship 
at Dantzic for about 35s.; that the freight to London would be 
about 4s. 6d. or 5s. more; and that the expense attending its 
unloading and warehousing there, would be an additional 3s. ; 
making its price to the importer about 43s. a quarter. (Report, 
p- 316.) Mr Solly further stated, that when the foreign de- 
mand was considerable, the price was much higher; and, ac- 
cording to the data given in his evidence, it is plain that fine 
Dantzic wheat could not be imported into London, in ordinary 
years, in the event of our ports being opened, at less than from 
50s. to 55s. a quarter. 

Perhaps, however, we shall be able to draw a more accurate 
conclusion with respect to the probable future price of corn at 
Dantzic, from observing what it has actually been for the last fifty 
years. And, therefore, we beg to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the following Table furnished to the Committee of 1821, 
by Mr Grade of Dantzic, of the average prices of corn at that 
city, free on board, in decennial periods from 1770 to 1820. 


Average Price, from ten to ten years, of the different species of 
Corn, free on board, per quarter, in Sterling money, at Danizic. 


From 1770 to1779 . . 
1780 to 1789 .. 
1790 to 1799 . . 
1800 to 1809 . . 
1810to 1819 .. 





Aggregate Average ne 
of 49 Years - 

Now, if to the average price of wheat at Dantzic during this 
period, we add 7s. or 8s. a quarter, on account of freight and 
insurance to London, and warehousing there, we shall have 
52s. or 53s. a quarter, as its minimwn cost in England during 
the same period, 
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But we shall be told, that whatever prices may have been at 
Dantzic five or ten years since, they are very different at pre- 
sent; and that the official returns made by the British Consul 
of the price of wheat in that city in 1824 and 1825, show that 
it did not exceed 21s. a quarter, or 24s. free on board. But 
while we admit the accuracy of this statement, we deny that it 
affords the shadow of a reason for doubting any of the conclu- 
sions we have been endeavouring to establish. It is true that, 
during the last two or three years, there has been, owing to 
the shutting up of the English and French ports, and the con- 
sequent cessation of a large proportion of the foreign demand, 
a great decline in the price of Polish wheat. We are not, how- 
ever, to confound the accidentally low prices, caused by the oc- 
currence of such circumstances, with their common ell average 
level: For we may be assured, that if the present prices are 
below the sum for which corn can be raised for exportation in 
ordinary years, the depression cannot be permanent. There is 
no doctrine in economical science, or indeed in any science, 
better established than that which teaches, that production must 
cease when its expenses are no longer paid: And, though we 
have no very high idea of the penetration of the serfs of Poland 
and Russia, we apprehend they have sagacity enough to cease 
sending corn to market, when they find that the price they ob- 
tain for it is insufficient to remunerate them for their outlay. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the determination of the question with 
respect to the permanence of the present low prices, hinges 
upon the point, whether they are or are not sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the cultivators: If they are, we may expect to 
be able annually to buy from them about as much wheat as 
would furnish a single breakfast for the city of London for 24s. 
a quarter, exclusive of the expenses of carriage; but if they are 
not, we need not flatter ourselves with the expectation of get- 
ting so great an advantage.—Let us see how the fact stands. 

To begin with native authorities:—Mr Grade of Dantzic 
states, in a letter printed in the Appendix to the Report of the 
Agricultural Committee of 1821 (p. 364), that * From a calcu- 
* lation made out by an eminent practical land proprietor in 
* the adjoining province, it appears, that if land could be had 
‘ for nothing, and reckoning upon no casualties, such as a failure 
* of the crop, extraordinary taxes, requisitions, quartering of 

troops, &c. the mere producing prices of grain would be— 
* 300 f. Prussian currency per load of wheat, or 31s. 9d. per quart. 

150 f. per do. of rye, or 15s. 10d. per do. 

* 120 f. per do. of barley, or 12s. 8d. per da. 
‘ 90 f, per do. of oats, or 9s. Gd. per do. 
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‘ To these must be added, according to the distance and de- 
‘ scription of grain, from 4s. to Gs. a quarter for bringing the 
* produce to market, and incidental expenses on the same.’ It 
will be observed, that this estimate applies only to the provinces 
in the vicinity of Dantzic. Had it applied to those south of 
Warsaw. the cost of bringing grain to market would have been 
at least double. 

We lave next to call the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing extracts from a communication, addressed by Messrs 
Almonde and Behrend of Dantzic, to their correspondents in 
London, in October 1824. These gentlemen are largely en- 
gaged in the Dantzic corn trade. ‘They have agents in every 
part of Poland ; and are intimately acquainted with the state of 
the country. We ought also to observe, that Messrs Almonde 
and Behrend had no idea whatever that their communication 
was to be made public, and intended it merely for the private 
information of their friends in this country. 

After giving an account of the quantity of grain warehoused 
at Dantzic, Koenigsberg, Elbing, and other ports on the Baltic, 
Messrs Almonde and Behrend proceed as follows :— 

‘ The corn trade having now lingered in a depressed state 
for upwards of six years, the results of this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance to the whole northern continent, and more parti- 
cularly to this country, have been extremely disastrous. The 
penury of the agriculturists having been driven to the highest 
pitch, “production has gradually diminished ; and as the higher 
classes have also felt the pressure of this general impoverish- 
ment, our commercial intercourse with the Western parts of 

Europe has experienced a serious diminution. Jt is generally 
thought that the consumption of British Colonial produce and ma- 
nufuctures does not, at present, exceed one half of what it was be- 
Sore this unfortunate crisis of the corn trade took place. 

‘ The price of wheat at which the Prussian farmer can af; 
ford to pay the moderate taxes of this country, is calculated, 
* by the best economists, at about 35s. the Winchester quarter ; 
but the landed proprietors in Volhynia, from which province 
we get the bulk of good wheat, cannot supply the ports on the 
Baltic at less than 38s., as they have nearly 14s. a quarter to 
pay for freight, duties, and charges on account of the con- 
veyance down the Vistula. Hence it appears, that our prices 
have, for these five years past, been under the cost of produc- 
© tion; which accounts sufficiently for the considerable decrease 
which is observed in the extent of the Polish supplies and 
our-home produce. It has been rumoured that our Govern- 
ment intends to retaliate, or at least to meet the present pro- 
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‘ hibitive system of the western countries, by a similar measure, 
* as regards several expensive articles of importation, which 
‘ are not in the number of the immediate necessaries of life ; 
* but little good is anticipated from such a me asure, as it would 
* perhaps tend to annihilate trade altogether.’ 

The information collected by Mr Jacob in his tour, corro- 
borates in every respect the statements in this letter. He 
found that the quantity of grain in the warehouses at Dant- 
zic, Elbing, &c. had been rapidly diminishing ; and that the 
cultivators were gradually withdrawing land from tillage, and 
employing it in the feeding of sheep, the wool of which met 
with a comparatively advantageous sale. It appears, from the 
tables furnished to Mr Jacob, that the average price of wheat at 
Warsaw, from June 1796 to June 1820, had been 33s. a quarter, 
and in the ten years from 1815 to 1824, it had been 3ls. But 
when Mr Jacob was there last year, the price was as low as 14s. 
9d.! In consequence of this extraordinary fall, the distress of 
the agriculturists had approached to a maximum. And Mr 
Jacob mentions, that he was assured by Count Mostoski, the 
minister of Finance, who has an estate near Warsaw, that.the 
cost price of wheat in that neighbourhood was, at the very least, 
twice as much as it was then selling for—a statement which was 
confirmed by all the other individuals with whom he had any 
conversation on the subject; and which was indeed proved be- 
yond all controversy, by the embarrassments in which the pro- 
prietors and cultivators were universally involved, and by the 
conversion of tillage land to pasture.--( Report, p. 38.) 

It is thus established, by evidence which it seems im- 
possible to controvert, that the present prices of corn in Po- 
land are greatly under the cost of production, and that con- 
sequently, they must speedily rise. And assuming, as we 
are entitled to do, that 30s. a quarter is the lowest price for 
which any considerable quantity of wheat for exportation can 
be permanently raise <1 in the corn growing provinces in the 
vicinity of Warsaw, its minimum cost. price, » when brought to 
London, according to the data furnished by Mr Jacob, would 
be as under. 


a dd 

Cost of wheat at Warsaw per quarter, 30 0 
Conveyance to the boats, and charges for loading and 

stowing, and securing it by mats . ° O 6 

Freight to Dantzic A “ 5 0 
Loss | on the passage by pilfering, ond rain causing it to 

grow ‘ . . ‘ 8 0 


_—-—_- __. 
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Brought over, 38 6 
Expenses at Dantzic in turning, drying, screening and 





warehousing, and loss of measure 2 0 
Profit or commission, as the case may be, to the merchant 
at Dantzic 1 6 
Freight, primage, insurance, and shipping charges at 
Dantzic and in London ° ‘ 8 0 
Cost of the wheat to the English merchant ‘ 50 0 


It ought, however, to be observed, that the premium paid 
the underwriters does not cover the risk attending damage trom 
heating or otherwise on the voyage ; and it ought farther to be 
observed, that the freight from Warsaw to Dantzic, and from 
Dantzic home, i is here charged at the lowest rate, or at the rate 
which is paid for the — of the trifling quantities that are 
at present exported. Mr Jacob supposes that a demand for as 
much wheat as would be equal to szz days consumption of that 
grain in England, or for 216,000 quarters, would raise the cost 
of freightage on the Vistula from 30 to 40 per cent.: And as 
such a demand could not certainly be supplied without resort- 
ing to the markets in the provinces in the neighbourhood of 
Cracow, it is clear its minimum cost to the London merchants 
could not, under such circumstances, amount to less than from 
52s. or 53s. to 55s. or 57s. a quarter. 

We have dwelt so long on the circumstances connected with 
the Corn Trade of Poland, that we must be comparatively brief 
in our notices with respeet to the state of that trade in other 
countries. Next to Dantzic, Hamburgh is perhaps the greatest 
corn market in the north of Europe, being at once a depot, as 


well for large quantities of Baltic corn, as for the produce of 


the countries traversed by the Elbe. But the excess of wheat 
exported from Hamburgh over that which is imported, is 
much less than might have been expected, and amounts, on an 
average of the last ten years,. to only 48,263 quarters a year. 
The average price of wheat at Hamburgh, during the six years 
ending with 1822, was 47s, 4d. a quarter. Bohemian wheat is 
occasionally forwarded by the river to Hamburgh; but the 
charges attending its conveyance from Prague amount to full 
17s. a quarter, and effectually prevent its being sent down, ex- 
cept when the price is excessively high. 
Mr Jacob mentions, that the quantity of wheat exported from 
Denmark in the six months which followed the abundant har- 
vest of 1824, amounted to only 57,561 quarters ; and he doubts 
whether there were 20,000 quarters in store in that kingdom 
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last October. (Report, p. 10.) Undoubtedly, however, a great~- 
er quantity of grain would be obtained from Denmark were our 
ports constantly open. And perhaps we might be able, did 
our prices average from 50s. to 55s., to import in ordinary 
years from 180,000 to 200,000 quarters of wheat from Denmark, 
and the countries intersected by the Weser and the Elbe. 

Amsterdam is merely a depot for foreign corn: a very small 
part only of its consumption is supplied from corn of the 
growth of Holland, so that prices there are entirely dependent 
upon the prices at Dantzic and the other great Northern mar- 
kets. 

It appears, from the accounts given by the Marquis Garnier 
in the last edition of his translation of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ 
that the price of the hectolitre of wheat at the market of Paris, 
amounted, on an average of the nineteen years beginning with 
1801, and ending with 1819, to 20 fr. 53 cent.; which is equal 
to 30 fr. 80 cent. the septier, or taking the exchange at 25 fr. 
to 45s. 6d. the quarter. Count Chaptal, in his valuable work, 
Sur I’ Industrie Frangoise, (tom. 1. p. 226), published in 1819, 
estimates the ordinary average price of wheat throughout France 
at 18 fr. the hectolitre, or 42s. 10d. the quarter. The various 
expenses attending the importation of a quarter of French wheat 
into London may be taken, at a medium, at about 7s. a quarter. 
France, however, has very little surplus produce to dispose of; 
so that it would be impossible for us to import ‘any considerable 
quantity of French corn without occasioning a great advance 
of price. 

We regret that we are possessed of but few authentic details 
with respect to the state of the corn trade at Odessa on the 
Black Sea, the only port in Southern Europe from which 
any considerable quantity of grain is exported. We believe, 
however, that the fertility of the land in the vicinity of Odessa 
has been most grossly exaggerated; and, owing to the diffi- 
culty of the navigation down the Dniester, corn from the Polish 
provinces to the south of Cracow, has to be conveyed to Odessa, 
at an immense expense, in waggons! According to the returns 
made by the British Consul, the average price of hard wheat at 
Odessa last year, when there was very little foreign demand, a- 
mounted to about 20s. a quarter; and, according to a statement 
given in a late number of the Westminster Review, said to 
have been obtained from the best mercantile authority in Odessa, 
the average price of both hard and soft wheat in that market, 
for the eight years ending with 1824, amounted to 22s. 44d. 
Owing to the distance of Odessa, and the difficulty of navigat- 
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ing the Black Sea, the charges on account of the importation 
of wheat from thence to London are rated as high as 22s. 6d. a 
quarter. It appears, therefore, that the lowest cost price of 
Odessa wheat, in the English market, would amount to about 
45s.; but the quality of average Odessa wheat being fully one- 
sixth inferior to the quality of average English wheat, it could 
not, it is plain, be sold in ordinary years in the London market 
except when the average price of English wheat was equal to or 
above §3s. or 54s, a quarter. 

_ It appears, from the consular returns, that the prices of wheat 
last year at New York and Philadelphia may be taken, on 
an average, at from 34s. to 35s. a quarter. But they were 
then unusually low; and as the cost of importing a quarter of 
wheat from the United States into England, amounts to from 
12s, to 14s., it is seen that no considerable supply could be ob- 
tained from that quarter, were our prices under 50s. or 52s. a 
quarter. The usual price of wheat in Canada, when there is a 
demand for the English market, is about 40s. a quarter; but 
taking it as low as 35s., if we add to this 12s. a quarter as the 
expenses of carriage, it will make its cost price in Liverpool 
47s.; and being spring wheat, it is not so valuable by about 6s. 
a quarter as English wheat. 

We think that, by this investigation, we have completely esta- 
blished two most important points. First, that the total quan- 
tity of all sorts of grain imported into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in the event of our ports being thrown open, could hard- 
ly, under any almost conceivable circumstances, exceed from 
one-twentieth to one-twelfth part of our entire consumption; and, 
second, that the price for which such foreign corn could be ob- 
tained, could not, in ordinary years, be less than 50s. a quarter; 
and would most probably range from 52s. to 57s. 

Now, it appears from the official accounts laid before the 
House of Commons, that the average price of wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales, for the ¢en years ending with 1825, amounted 
to 66s. 11d. a quarter; and, lest we should be accused of over- 
stating the ordinary importation price of foreign wheat, we 
shall estimate it at the low rate of only 48s.; and shall suppose, 
that though it were burdened, as we shall subsequently en- 
deavour to show it ought to be, with a duty of 5s. or 6s. a 
quarter, it might, notwithstanding, be sold on an average for 53s. 
or 54s. And even on this most reasonable hypothesis, it is evi- 
dent, in the event of the ports being thrown open, under the 
above mentioned duty, that there is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that prices would be reduced more than from 13s. to 14s. 
a quarter below the average of the last éen years, including of 
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course the high-priced years of 1817 and 1818, or more than 
Ss. or 9s. a quarter below the average prices of the last eight 
years. 

We feel pretty confident that the statements we have now made 
cannot be controverted; and they show, conclusively, how miser- 
able an error it is to suppose that the repeal of the existing Corn 
laws, and the opening of the ports for importation, under a duty 
of 5s. or 6s., could have the effect of throwing a large proportion 
of our cultivated lands into pasture, or causing a ruinous de- 
cline in the price of corn. The average price of wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1802, 1803, and 1804, years of decided 
agricultural improvement, was exactly 61s. a quarter, being only 
7s. or 8s. above its probable future average price under a system 
of free trade ; while the greater cheapness of labour, and the va- 
rious improvementsthat have becn made in agriculture since | 804, 
would enable corn to be raised from the same soils at a much 
less expense at this moment than in that year. It cannot be 
justly said that even 1823 was by any means an unfavourable 
year for the farmers; and yet the average price of wheat was 
then only 5is. 9d., being Is. 3d. a quarter Jess than its lowest 
possible average price under the system we have ventured to 
propose. The landlords and farmers may, therefore, take cou- 
rage. Their prosperity does not rest on the basis of an odious 
restrictive regulation; but is the effect of the fertility of the soil 
which belongs to them, of the absence of all oppressive feudal 
privileges, and of the number and wealth of the consumers of 
their produce. The unbounded freedom of the corn trade would 
not render it necessary to abandon any but the most worthless 
soils, which ought never to have been broken up; and would, 
consequently, have but a very slight effect on rent. 

But while the abolition of the Corn laws would be productive 
of no material injury to the farmers and landlords, by reducing 
the average price of raw produce, it would, by giving greater 
steadiness to prices, be no less advantageous to them than to 
the other classes of the community. Were the freedom of the 
corn trade established, our prices would be governed by the 
average price of Europe: And it is plain, inasmuch as the 
weather that is unfavourable to the crops raised in a district 
having a particular soil or climate, is most commonly fa- 
vourable to those raised in districts having a different soil 
or climate, that the average price of a great Continent, or 
rather of the whole Commercial world, must necessarily be 
incomparably more steady than that of a single kingdom. It 
is observed by Mr Gibbon, that ‘ those famines which so fre- 
* quently afflicted the infant —" were seldom or never ex- 
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‘ perienced by the extensive empire of Rome. The accidental 
* scarcity of any single province, was immediately relieved by the 
* plenty of its more fortunate neighbour.’ (Decline and Fall, E. 
p- 86.) Holland, during the days of her greatest prosperity, 
was chiefly fed on imported corn; and it is an undoubted fact, 
that prices in Amsterdam were always comparatively mode- 
rate, and fluctuated less than in any other market of Europe. * 
The experience, in a word, of all ages and nations proves, be- 
yond all question, that it is freedom, and freedom only, that can 
put an effectual stop to those sudden and excessive fluctuations 
in the price of corn which are so extremely ruinous to all 
classes of the community, but most of all to the farmer. When 
a comparatively rich and highly populous country like Eng- 
land excludes foreign produce from her markets, she is com- 
pelled to resort to very inferior soils for supplies of food. 
In consequence, her average prices are raised far above the 
common level of surrounding countries; and therefore, when 
an unusually luxuriant crop occurs, no relief being obtained 
from exportation, the whole surplus preduce is thrown on her 
own markets, and a ruinous depression of price necessarily and 
unavoidably follows. The avowed object of the Corn law of 
1815, which prevented all importation of foreign wheat for home 
consumption until the home price rose to 80s., was to keep the 
price steadily up to that level. But the slightest acquaintance 
with the most obvious principles, would have taught the framers 
of this Act that it could never attain that object. By preventing 
importation, except in years when the home crops are deficient, 
we necessarily prevent the establishment of any regular and sys- 
tematic intercourse with foreign countries. Since 1815, no Polish 
or American cultivator has ever been able to calculate on a de- 
mand from England: In consequence, no corn has been raised 
in these countries for our markets; and when our crops have 
been deficient, the inadequacy of the foreign supplies has allow- 





* © Que la disette des grains,’ (says M. Luzac, the well-informed 
author of the Richesse de /a Hollande), ‘ regne dans les quatres parties 
‘ du monde ; vous trouverez du froment, du seigle, et d’autres grains 
‘a Amsterdam; ils n’y manquent jamais.’ An attempt has recently 
been made to controvert the principle stated above, by referring to 
the variations that have taken place in the price of wheat at Am- 
sterdam during the last ten or twelve years. But these variations 
are almost wholly owing to our corn laws. Whenever our ports are 
opened, the prices in the markets in the vicinity suddenly rise to 
nearly our level ; and when they are shut, they as suddenly decline. 
Our system is not only a nuisance to ourselves, but to all our neigh- 
bours. 
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ed our prices to rise to an exorbitant height. Had the corn 
trade been free, the calamitous harvest of 1816, for example, 
would have been met by abundant importations, the average 
price in April that year being 65s. 5d.; but it was not ascer- 
tained that the ports would open at 80s, till the 15th of Novem- 
ber, when the season was too far advanced to admit of importation 
JSrom the great corn ports of Europe ; and in consequence, before 
the spring shipments could arrive, the average price of wheat 
had risen to 103s. 11d., being little short of double its price only 
twelve months before! Owing partly to the unprecedented de- 

' struction of agricultural capital that had taken place during the 
low prices of 1814, 1815, and 1816, partly to deficient harvests, 
and, more than all, to the restraints on importation, the prices 
of 1817, 1818 and 1819, were oppressively high. But mark 
the effects of this increase of price. It led the farmers to sup- 
pose that the Corn law was at length beginning to have the ef- 
fects its supporters had anticipated from it; their drooping 
spirits were in consequence revived; fresh capital was applied 
to the land; and this increase of tillage, conspiring with favour- 
able seasons, again sunk prices to such a degree, that they fell 
in October 1822 so low as 38s. Id., the average of that year 
being only 43s. 3d. ! 

It is thus that the restrictive system is productive of double 
mischief. By preventing importation, it aggravates all the evils 
of scarcity when the home crops are deficient; while, by forcing 
the cultivation of poor soils, and raising average prices, it pre- 
vents exportation in a year of unusual plenty, and renders the 
bounty of Providence a curse to the farmer! So long as we 
support the existing Corn laws, we shall have the same incessant 
alternation of ruinously low and oppressively high prices which 
we have experienced since 1815. At one time our ears will be 
stunned with the complaints of the agriculturists; and when 
these have subsided, they will be assailed with the louder and 
more piercing and menacing cries of the manufacturing popu- 
lation—with the noise of radical rebellions, and fresh suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act! The low prices of the re- 
strictive system cannot be otherwise then ephemeral—opulentia 
mox paritura egestatem ;—for these low prices, by destroying 
agricultural capital, and driving bad land out of cultivation, 
necessarily. diminish the supply, and occasion an unmeasured in- 
crease of price on the occurrence of the first unfavourable harvest. 
But it is material to observe, that while this increase of price 
is fatal to the great mass of the consumers, it is of no real ad- 
vantage to the agriculturists ; for, by attracting additional capital 
to the soil, and extending cultivation, the supply is again in- 
creased; and, instead of their extravagant expectations being 
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realized, the first luxuriant harvest again plunges them into 
the abyss of poverty and misery! Such is the practical and 
real operation of this monstrous system. Alternately produc- 
tive of famine and excess, it is equally ruinous to the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial classes; and, if not put 
down, it will most probably end by destroying the capital of 
the country, and by sinking all classes, high as well as low, 
below the level of what was originally lowest. * 





* The corn law of 1822 is a second, though certainly not an im- 
proved, edition of that of 1815. It allows the importation of foreign 
wheat when the home price is 70s.; but if the home price is under 
80s., a duty of 17s. is imposed during the first three months, and of 
12s. afterwards! This is really very near the same thing as abso- 
lute exclusion up to 80s. This law has not hitherto come into ope- 
ration, except in the case of oats. We subjoin a note of the provi- 
sions of this Act, and of the provisions in the two Acts passed during 
the last Sessions, for allowing foreign corn to be taken out of ware- 
house for home consumption ; and for giving a power to the Privy 
Council to admit foreign corn until six weeks after the meeting of 
Parliament, under certain modifications. 

By the 3d of Geo. IV., cap. 60, the Act of 1815 was repealed, 
and importation was permitted, when, for three months preceding 
the 15th of February, May, August, or November, the average 
prices exceeded the rates stated below, at the rates of duty affixed, 
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Attempts have frequently been made to form a pecuniary 
estimate of the actual loss which the existing restrictions on 
the corn trade entail on the country in ordinary years. But 
it is evident that the whole mischief to which they give rise, 
and their disastrous influence upon the public tranquillity, 
do not admit of being measured by a pecuniary standard. 
We think, however, that we may assume, as a point fully 
established by the previous investigation, that in the event of 





By 7 Geo. IV. cap. 70. Foreign Corn, Meal, and Flour warehoused, 
were permitted to be taken out for Home Consumption, until the 16th 
day of August 1826. 

At the following rates of duty, viz. 


Wheat - + + - 12s, per quarter. | Barley, Bear, or Big 6s per quarter, 
Beans, Peasor Rye 8s. — do. as ca oo an da 


Wheat Meal or Flour 3s. 3d. per Cwt. 

7 Geo. IV. cap. 71. An Act to empower his Majesty to admit 
Foreign Corn for Home Consumption, under certain limitations, un- 
til the 1st of January 1827, or for 6 Weeks after the Commencement 
of the next ensuing Session of Parliament, if Parliament shall not 
then be Sitting. The following is the detail, viz. 

‘ Whereas it may become expedient, for a time to be limited, to 
admit a further quantity of corn or flour for home consumption, in 
addition to the foreign corn, grain, meal, or flour, which had been 
warehoused, or reported inwards to be warehoused, on or before the 
2d day of May 1826: Be it therefore enacted, by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that at any time after 
the end of the present Session of Parliament, and until the Ist day 
of January 1827, or for six weeks after the commencement of the 
then ensuing Session of Parliament, if Parliament shall not then be 
sitting, it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by any order or orders to 
be by him issued, by and with the advice of his Privy Council, to 
admit to entry for home consumption any quantity of warehoused 
wheat.or wheat flour not exceeding 500,000 quarters in the whole, 
on payment of such duty as shall be declared in any such order to 
be payable upon the entry of the same: Provided always, that no 
such order in Council shall continue in force for more than two 
calendar months from the day of the date thereof; and provided 
also, that no sach order shall extend to admit to entry any wheat or 
wheat flour which had been warehoused, or reported inwards to be 
warehoused, before the said second of May. 

‘ Provided always, That the duty so to be declared in any such 
order shall not in any case exceed the duty enacted by 3 Geo, IV., 
cap. 60.’ 

The fact of such acts as those now quoted having been passed, 
sets the impofcy of the existing system, and the necessity of he abo- 
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the ports being thrown open to the free importation of wheat 
charged with a duty of 5s. or 6s., we should not only be ex- 
empted from those ruinous fluctuations of price that are inhe- 
rent in the restrictive system, but that the average price of 
wheat would not in ordinary years exceed 53s., and other grain 
in proportion. Now, it is an incontrovertible proposition, that 
every additional shilling added to the price of the FoRTY-EIGHT 
millions of quarters consumed in the Empire, by means of the 





lition, in the clearest point of view. It is difficult at this moment 
(10th September), to collect any precise information with respect to 
the productiveness of the harvest that has just been concluded. We do 
not think, however, that there can be any doubt that oats and barley, 
and probably also potatoes, will be very deficient: And if so, it is clear 
that a large proportion of the poorer classes will be involved in great 
distress, although the wheat crop is understood to be rather above 
an average. Had it not been for the restrictions on importation, 
we should now have been importing oats from all quarters, 

We subjoin, for the convenience of our readers, an account of the 
average prices of the principal species of grain in Great Britain, from 
1800 to 1825, abstracted from the Parliamentary Paper, No. 227, 
Sess. 1824-5. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, Peas, 
average average average average average 
price per price per price per prive per _ price per 
Years. Quarter, Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. 
s d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s d. 
1800 110 5 72 3 76 ll 43 7 67 5 
1801 115 11 64 6 79 9 35 11 67 8 
1902 67 9 32 4 43 3 19 9 39 6 
1803 57 1 24 7 36 11 20 11 38 6 
1804 60 5 30 1 37 1 23 7 40 10 
1805 87 1 43 2 54 4 27 6 48 4 
1806 76 9 37 6 47 4 26 9 43 6 
1807 73 ~«#1 38 2 47 6 27 6 55 11 
1808 78 ll 42 1 52 4 32 4 66 7 
1809 94 5 45 7 60 9 30 6 60 2 
1810 103 3 46 8 59 0 27 9 55 9 
1811 92 5 41 .0 49 ll 26 9 51 6 
1812 122 8 64 9 75 ll 43 2 73 7 
1813 106 6 56 9 70 7 37 4 78 6 
1814 72 IT 36 3 44 6 24 11 50 0 
1815 63 8 29 4 37 10 22 11 38 10 
1816 76 2 32 11 43 2 22 6 38 4 
1817 94 O 47 11 56 6 31 6 51 5 
1818 83 8 52 3 5410 31 6 59 11 
1819 72 3 44 5 49 0 27 4 56 0 
1820 65 10 32 10 40 10 23 6 44 11 
1821 54 5 25 3 31 1 18 1l 31 9 
1822 43 3 21 3 20 3 17 7 25 7 
1823 51 9 30 7 30 11 22 3 33 11 
1824 62 0 35 3 40 2 2 1 39 5 
1825 66 6 
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prohibition against importation, is really equivalent, in its ef- 
fects on the consumer, fo a tax of 2,400,000/. laid directly om 
corn: And estimating the difference between the average price 
of all sorts of grain for the last eight or ten years, and its 
average price were the ports thrown open, at 8s. a quarter, 
this would make a total aggregate loss to the consumer, of not less 
than NINETEEN MILLIONS SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
STERLING a year ! 

It is of the greatest importance to mark the dilemma in 
which the advocates of agricultural monopoly are placed by 
this statement. If, on the one hand, they say that we have 
understated the price at which foreign corn could be imported, 
and that we should not really be able to obtain it, with a 
duty of 5s. or 6s. a quarter, for less than 60s. or 65s., then it 
is plain their present monopoly can be of scarcely any value 
to the agriculturists ;* and that its only effect is to shut us out 
from participating in the provision made by nature for equal- 
izing the variations in the harvests of particular countries by 
means of commerce, and consequently to occasion those de- 
structive oscillations of price, which are at least as ruinous to 
the farmer as to either the manufacturer or merchant: And if, 
on the other hand, the advocates of monopoly should accuse us 
of having overstated, as we suspect will be the case, the price at 
which foreign corn could be imported—if prices, for example, 
instead of declining 8s. after the ports were thrown open, would 
decline 10s. a quarter; then it is clear that the Corn laws must 
be a much greater nuisance than we take them for, and that, 
instead of occasioning a loss of 19,'700,000/. to the consumers, 
they must really occasion a loss of 24,000,000/.: and if the 
price of corn should, on an average, decline 15s. a quarter, it 
follows that the annual loss occasioned by the Corn laws to 
the consumers cannot amount to less than the enormous sum of 
THIRTY-SIX MILLIONS ! 

But believing, for the reasons already stated, that the loss 
really sustained by the consumers of corn, in consequence of 
the restrictions on importation raising its average price 8s. a 
game above what it would be were they abolished, may be 

airly and moderately estimated at about éwenty millions, it is 
of the utmost importance to inquire what becomes of this im- 
mense sum. 

The common opinion is, that the whole of it goes to swell 
the rent-roll of the landlords: But this is an obvious mistake. It 





_ *™ The average price of wheat for the siz years ending with 1825, 
10 Great Britain, was as low as 57s. 3d, a quarter. 
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is doubtful, in fact, whether the entire rental of England and 
Wales amounts at this moment to éwenty-four millions. The 
truth is, that the monopoly created by the Corn laws is not 
like any other monopoly. It does not occasion a mere transfer 
of wealth from one portion of the community, who are its right- 
ful owners, to another portion, who have no just claim toit. If 
the monopoly enjoyed by the landlords and corn-growers were 
like that enjoyed by the East India Company—if its effect was 
only to occasion an unnatural distribution of the wealth of 
the country—to plunder and impoverish nine-tenths of the 
population to enrich the other tenth, it would be comparative- 
ly harmless. But it is of the very essence of this question 
to observe, that the corn laws occasion the destruction of 
much more wealth than they transfer. We do not exaggerate 
when we affirm, that of every five hundred thousand pounds 
of excess of price drawn from the pockets of the consumers, 
scarcely one hundred thousand finds its way into the pockets of 
the landlords! The other four hundred thousand are absolute- 
ly and totally lost to the country; they are expended en pure 
perte, and without contributing in the smallest degree to in- 
crease the comforts or enjoyments of any individual whatever. 
We admit that this is rather a startling statement; but if we 
succeed in establishing its perfect accuracy, it cannot be neces- 
sary to add another word to show the vast advantages that 
would result from the abolition of the Corn laws. 

The rent of a country consists as we have shown again 
and again, of the excess, or the value of the excess, of the 
produce obtained from the superior soils under cultivation, 
above that which is obtained from the worst. But when, by 
excluding ourselves from the cheapest markets for corn, we 
force recourse to be had to poorer soils, we not only increase 
the magnitude and value of that portion of the produce of the 
country received by the landlord as rent, but we also increase 
the value of that portion which is required to indemnify the 
farmer for his expenses,—a portion which is invariably much 
larger than the other. According to answers made to queries 
circulated by the Board of Agriculture, and the evidence taken 
before the Committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 
1814 and 1821, the average proportion which the rent paid 
to the landlords in England and Wales, bears to the whole 
produce of the soil, does not exceed a FIFTH. But let us 
take the proportion as high as A rouRTH: it is plain, that, 
when prices rise because of restrictions on importation from 
abroad, or any other cause, the landlords receive such addi- 
tional price only for that one fourth part of the produce of the 
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country which belongs to them as rent. This is a point about 
which it is evidently impossible there can be two opinions. 
And it is hardly less obvious, that neither the farmer nor any 
other individual reaps the smallest advantage from the rise in 
the price or value of the ¢hree-fourths, which do not go to the 
landlord. For, it must be observed, that when the price of 
corn rises, the wages of the labourers which the farmer employs, 
must sooner or later be raised in a corresponding proportion ; 
at the same time that the expenses of seed, of the keep of horses, 
of the maintenance of his own family, &c., are all equally and 
immediately increased. If the rise of price, occasioned by the 
exclusion of foreign corn, could be confined to that portion of 
the produce which belongs to the landlord, he would receive 
the whole extra sum forced by the exclusion out of the pockets 
of the consumer. But this is not, and cannot possibly be the 
case. There cannot be ¢wo prices of the same commodity at 
the same time and in the same market. The monopoly system, 
which gives a greater value to that one-fourth part of the pro- 
duce of the country which goes to the landlords as rent, equally 
raises the value of the other ¢hree-fourths, which are partly cast 
into the soil as seed, and partly consumed by the men, horses, 
and oxen employed by the farmer, 

It appears, therefore, from reasonings directly deduced from 
the statements of the most intelligent agriculturists, that to 
whatever extent the Corn laws raise the price of corn above 
what it would be were these laws repealed, not more than one- 
JSourth part of that sum finds its way into the pockets of the land- 
lords; and that the remaining three-fourths are absolutely and 
entirely lost or destroyed. It has been contended, indeed, that 
although a very large proportion of that increased price, which 
the present system obliges the consumers of corn to pay for it, 
is not received either by the landlord or farmer, it is paid as 
wages to the labourers employed in its production, and cannot, 
therefore, be said to be wholly lost. But this is plainly a most 
feeble and impotent attempt to bolster up a worthless system, by 
still more worthless arguments. We ask, first, whether it is pos» 
sible to deny that the increased value which the restrictive system 
gives to the corn used as seed, and in the feeding of horses, is not 
absolutely and totally lost ? Can it be said that seed is more pro- 
ductive when it costs 70s. or 80s. a quarter, than when it costs 
only 50s. or 55s.? Or, is it really true, that the strengh and swift. 
ness of our horses are augmented when they are made to feed on 
dearer corn? But, even if all the produce which is not received 
by the landlord were to be expended in the maintenance of la- 
bourers, it would be of no consequence to our argument. It. is 
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true, that if we were to purchase our food in the cheapest mar- 
ket, a considerable number of persons now engaged in the cul- 
tivation of bad soils would be thrown out of that employment. 
But it is no less true that they would be employed in some 
other way. If the consumers of corn were able to obtain 
the same supply of that necessary for two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the sum which it now costs, they would most unquestionably 
have the other third or fourth of this sum to expend on some- 
thing else. The ¢otal effective demand of the country for the 
produce of labour, and consequently the rate of wages, and the 
power of obtaining employment, would therefore continue the 
same; while its wealth would be augmented by the produce of 
the labour of all the hands which had been set free from the 
production of corn. Suppose we require, under the existing 
system, the labour of ¢wo millions of people to raise. forty-eight 
millions of quarters of corn, and that, by throwing the ports 
open, we obtain as large a supply by the labour of one million 
and a half; then, as the means by which the consumers paid 
the labour of the two millions of hands could not be diminished 
in consequence of this increased facility of production, it is clear 
to demonstration, that, after the fall of prices, the surplus half 
million of hands would be employed in some other pursuit; and 
consequently, that the produce of their labour would be so 
much clear gain—so much of positive addition to the previous 
wealth and riches of the country. 

It may therefore be concluded, that of the enormous sum of 
about TWENTY millions, which the restrictions on the corn trade 
take, in ordinary years, from the consumers, not more than, five 
find their way into the pockets of the landlords. The other 
Jifteen millions are entirely lost, or, which is the same thing, are 
entirely swallowed up by the increased expenses attending the 
cultivation of the bad soils to which the Corn laws force us to 
have recourse. Instead, then, of its being true, as has sometimes 
been alleged, that the Corn laws assist in enabling the country to 
make good the taxes necessary to pay the interest of the public 
debt, and the expenses of the peace establishment, it is obvious 
that they form, of themselves, by far the greatest of all the burdens 
we have to sustain! No people was ever before subjected to such 
ascourge. The Corn laws do not, like an ordinary tax, transfer 
wealth from one portion of the public to another; but, on the 
most moderate estimate, they occasion a positive destruction— 
a dead annual loss to the public of not less then FOURTEEN or 
FIFTEEN millions ! 

Bad, however, as this must certainly appear, it is not perhaps 
the most unfavourable view of the operation and practical ef- 

3 
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fect of the Corn laws. When the rate of wages is raised, in 
consequence of a rise in the price of raw produce, the rate of 
profit is universally reduced. The incomes of the capitalists be- 
ing thus diminished, their means of amassing additional capital 
and employing fresh labourers are proportionally reduced, at the 
same time that an overwhelming temptation is created to trans- 
fer capital to other countries where profits are higher. There 
can be no manner of doubt that a large proportion of the loans 
lately made in this country to the Continental States and the 
South American Republics, must be ascribed to this principle, or 
to the operation of the Corn laws in depressing profits: and the 
bankruptcy and ruin that have been occasioned by these loans, 
and the injury done to the working classes by sending abroad 
so large an amount of capital, or of the funds destined for the 
employment of labour, are of themselves conclusive reasons why 
the Corn laws should be abolished. 

Although, therefore, it were true that the landlords really 
made the sum of four or five millions a year by the existing 
Corn laws, we cannot but think that they would rather con- 
sent to relinquish it, than continue to cling to a system 
fraught with so much injustice and ruin. But instead of gain- 
ing by it, we are most firmly persuaded that this system is 
no less hostile to their real and lasting interests than to those of 
the rest of the community. Provided prices could be kept steady, 
they would certainly gain for a while the advantage we have 
supposed. But this is plainly an impossible condition: Prices 
can never be steady under this system; and we are quite sure, 
that every landlord who will dispassionately consider the sub- 
ject must admit, that it would be more for his interest to be se- 
cured in the regular payment of a somewhat lower average 
amount of rent, than to be perpetually exposed, as he must be 
during the continuance of the restrictive system, to the non- pay- 
ment of the high rents that may be promised him in high- 
priced years. It is, moreover, in every point of view, the ex- 
treme of folly to suppose, that a system, which is so essentially 
injurious to the other classes of the community, can be really 
beneficial to those who have so deep an interest in the public 
prosperity as the landlords, Whatever advantage they may de- 
rive from it, can only be fleeting and illusory: for it must of ne- 
cessity be purchased at the expense of those with whom their own 
interests are inseparably and indissolubly connected. If prices 
were steady, the landlord’s rents would also be steady. His 
estate would not be ruined by over-cropping, and by the 
breaking up of old grass land and meadows in high priced 
years; nor would it be thrown on his hands without the possi- 
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bility of letting it, when prices sink below the cost of production. * 
Instead of being deluded by expectations of augmented revenue, 
which, so long as the present system lasts, can never be realized for 
four years in succession, he would be able to form a precise no- 
tion of the extent of his income and resources, and would be 
able to proportion his expenditure to his means; and above 
all, he would have the pleasing consciousness that he had re- 
gained his proper place in society and in the public estimation ; 
that he was no longer regarded as a monopolist, and that his 
interests, instead of being opposed, as is at present the case, to 
those of his neighbours, were identified with theirs. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the abolition of the res- 
trictions on importation would be merely innoxious to the land- 
lords. The truth is, that it would be greatly and signally bene- 
ficial to them. Not only would the landlords gain by the general 
improvement that would infallibly result from the freedom of the 
corn trade, but they would also be relieved from a burden, which, 
at this moment, presses heavily on their estates, and threatens, 
at no distant period, to absorb the whole of their rents. It is al- 
most unnecessary to say, that we allude to the Poor-rates. Were 
it not for the extreme variations in the price of corn, the payments 
to able-bodied labourers, which constitute full three-fourths of 
the total assessment, might be entirely dispensed with. But so 
long as we continue to act on a system, which necessarily occa~ 
sions the most tremendous fluctuations of price, it is quite vi- 
sionary to think of getting rid of this burden. Wages, though 
they are ultimately regulated by the price of necessaries, do 
not vary immediately with their variations. Prices, and con- 
sequently wages, are reduced by a succession of abundant har- 
vests; but wages do not, and cannot rise the moment the 
harvest becomes deficient, and prices attain the famine level. 
And if, under such circumstances, the labourers of a densely 
peopled country like England, where their condition can never 
be very prosperous, were not partly provided for by extrinsic 
assistance, the probability, or rather, we should say, the cer- 
tainty, is, that rebellion and intestine commotion would ensue, 
and that the security of property would be completely subverted. 





* We are acquainted with a very fine farm in the South of Scot- 
land that was let in 1811 for 735/.a year. It was over-cropped ; 
and, on being relet for three years in 1816, it only brought 59/. a 

ear! Innumerable instances of a similar description might be 
pointed out. And notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
to the contrary, we are most decidedly of opinion, that it is some- 
thing worse than absurd to suppose that a system productive of such 
results can be beneficial to the landlords. 
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Those, therefore, who are really desirous of freeing the coun- 
try from the great and constantly increasing burden of poor- 
rates, ought above all to direct their efforts to procure the abo- 
lition of those restrictions which, by causing excessive fluctuations 
in the price of necessaries, expose the poor to misery and fa- 
mine, and disable them for providing for themselves. Abolish 
the Corn laws, and the abolition of all rates levied on account 
of the able-bodied poor may be carried with equal facility 
and security. But if the landlords will not consent to the es- 
tablishment of a system of freedom, let them not deceive them- 
selves by supposing that the pressure of the poor-rates will 
ever be effectually diminished. If they will have monopoly, 
they must take all its consequences along with it; and they 
must neither murmur nor repine, should every shilling of their 
rents be ultimately required for the support of workhouses and 
beggars. 

Sams is another circumstance which has not been noticed in 
the recent discussions with respect to the Corn laws, but which 
seems to us to be of the greatest importance in forming a right 
estimate of their operation—we mean the stimulus given by a high 
price of corn to the cultivation of potatoes. When there are two 
species of food obtainable in a country, it is obvious that an ar- 
tificial rise in the price of the one, has really the same effect on 
the other as if a bounty were given on its consumption. We 
have been endeavouring to collect authentic accounts with re- 
spect to the cultivation of potatoes in Great Britain since 1795; 
and these, though imperfect, are sufficient to show that it has 
been at least ¢7ipled during the period in question. We have 
also been assured by those who have had the best means of 
forming a correct opinion on such a point, that the compara- 
tively low range of prices since 1820, is to be in a very consi- 
derable degree ascribed to the increased consumption of po- 
tatoes. They have already become a more important article 
than corn in the subsistence of the labouring class in many very 
5 pees districts; and were a succession of bad harvests and 

igh prices to take place for four or five years together, the 
stimulus they would give to the use of the potato would be so 
great, that it is doubtful whether our prices would not be, in 
consequence, permanently sunk below the level of those of the 
Continent. Surely, however, it cannot be necessary for us to say 
that these results cannot be too much deprecated. Should 
our people ever become habitually dependent upon the potato 
for the principal part of their food, they would unavoidably sink 
to the same miserable condition as the peasantry of Ireland. 
Under such circumstances, their wages being entirely regulated 
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by the price of the cheapest species of food hitherto raised in 
Europe, would not enable them to obtain any thing else, when 
it was deficient; so that, whenever the potato crop failed, they 
would be left without the means of support; and dearth would 
be attended with all the horrors of famine ! 

For these reasons we hold it to be clear, that though foreign 
corn were for ever excluded from our markets, and though it 
were possible to prevent them from being overstocked with corn 
of our own growth, the stimulus that increased prices would give 
to the growth and consumption of potatoes would effectually pre- 
vent them from being maintained, for any considerable period, 
ata high elevation. We entreat the public to advert to this 
circumstance; and we feel confident that every landlord who 
does so, will agree with us in thinking, that it is of itself suffi- 
cient to show, that in attempting to keep up prices to an unna- 
tural height, the agriculturists have engaged in an enterprise 
in which they cannot but fail ; and which must, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, be productive alike of the most serious 
injury to themselves and their country. 

The farmers have still less reason than the landlords to sup- 

ort the existing system; and it is indeed quite apparent, that 
if they had a clear perception of their own interest, they would 
join in petitioning for its abolition. Suppose it were possible 
to maintain the home prices steady at about 80s., still it is easy 
to see, that it would be infinitely better for the farmers were they 
to be allowed to settle at the fair and natural level of 50s. or 55s. 
If prices become stationary at the lower limit of 50s. or 55s. 
the rent, wages of labour, and other outgoings of the farmer, 
will all be proportionally adjusted ; if they are raised to the 
higher limit of 80s., rent, wages, &c. will sustain a correspond- 
ing increase. It is impossible, however, as it has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated, to raise wages without reducing profits ; so 
that it is unquestionably true, that instead of high prices being 
really advantageous to the farmer, they are distinctly and com- 
pletely the reverse. The object of the farmer, as of all other 
producers, must always be to derive the greatest possible profit 
from his capital; and it is absolutely certain that profits inva- 
riably fall as prices rise, and rise as prices fall. The price of 
wheat in Illinois and Indiana does not amount to one-third of 
its price in England; and yet an Illinois or Indiana farmer, 
with a capital of 1000/., would derive as much profit from it as 
an English farmer would derive from a capital of 3000/. or 
4000/. It appears, therefore, that the real and permanent in- 
terests of the farmers and consumers are precisely the same; 
and that a permanently high price of produce, supposing it 
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could be maintained, would not be less injurious to the one 
class than the other. 

‘ A farmer,’ it has been justly said, * is as much a capitalist 
as a shopkeeper, or a manufacturer, and the profits of farming 
capital must, in the end, be lowered by any cause which lowers 
the profits of other capital. It is the interest of all capitalists 
to have the necessaries of life, and consequently corn among 
the rest, cheap; because their labourers will then be content- 
ed with lower wages. A farmer’s gain cannot be permanent- 
ly greater than that of other capitalists: Even during the 
currency of a lease, a rise in the price of corn is not always 
an advantage to him; for, if there be a general rise in the 
price of all other commodities also at the same time, he must 
give a corresponding increased price for his coats, hats, 
horses, sheep, cattle, &c.; and, unless during the currency of 
a lease, he has no interest whatever in high prices; because 
competition will effectually prevent him from deriving more 
than a very temporary advantage from them. He has, how- 
ever, in common with all other capitalists, a very strong in- 
terest in high profits; and it is not possible that profits should 
be high for a long period together, when the necessaries of 
life are dear. A high price of corn, therefore, not only is not 
beneficial to the farmer as such, but it is positively injurious 
to him. He is injured in two ways; first, as a consumer of 
corn in common with the rest of the community, by having to 
consume a dear instead of a cheap commodity ; and, secondly, 
he is injured in a still greater degree, as an owner of capital, 
by being compelled to give high wages to all the labourers he 
employs.’ * 

We should never have done were we to attempt to recapitu- 
late the various arguments that might be produced to show 
that the abolition of the Corn laws would be equally advanta- 
geous to the Jandlords and farmers as to the other classes. It 
is unnecessary, however, to dwell at any greater length on this 
part of our subject, the arguments we have already brought 
forward being more than sufficient to establish this identity 
of interests. But suppose that we are wrong in this con- 
clusion, and that the landlords and farmers would really suf- 
fer considerable injury from the abolition of the Corn laws, 
still we should not consider it as being on that account a 
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* « Cheap Corn best for Farmers,’ a letter to G. H. Sumner, Esq. 
M. P., by one of his Constituents—said to be Henry Drummond, 
Esq., one of our ablest economists, and the founder of the Chair 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 

VOL. XLIV. No, 88, 
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measure the less imperiously demanded by every considera- 
tion of sound policy. If the Corn laws be really beneficial to 
the producers, they must, for the same reason, be really in- 
jurious to the consumers. If they enrich the agricultur- 
ists, by securing them higher prices than they would obtain 
under a free system, they must, to the same extent, impoverish 
the manpfacturing and commercial classes, who are compelled 
to pay these artificially enhanced prices; while, by raising the 
rate of wages, they must lower the profits of stock, and operate 
to force capital out of the kingdom. Nothing, indeed, but the 
extreme importance of the subject could induce us to stop for a 
single moment to argue with those who suppose that high prices 
ean, under any circumstances, be advantageous to a nation. 
To facilitate production, and to make commodities cheaper and 
more easily obtained, are the grand motives which stimulate the 
inventive powers of omg and which lead to the discovery and 
improvement of machines, and processes for saving labour and 
diminishing cost; and it is plain that no system of commer- 
cial legislation deserves to be supported which does not eon- 
spire to promote the same objects. But, instead of promot- 
ing, the Corn laws openly and violently counteract them. _ By 
preventing the importation of corn from the cheapest markets, 
they raise its price, and force a large proportion of the capital 
and industry of the covntry ts engage in a comparatively dis- 
advantageous employment. Such a system cannot be main- 
tained without causing immediate injury and ultimate ruin. In- 
stead ef being advantageous, high prices are in every case dis- 
tinctly and completely the reverse. The smaller the sacrifice 
for which any commodity can be obtained, so much the better. 
When the labour required to produce, or the money required 
to purchase, a sufficient supply of corn is diminished, it is as 
clear as the sun at noon-day that more labout or money must 
remain to produce or purchase the other necessaries, conveni- 
ences, or amusements of human life, and that the sum of na- 
tional wealth and comfort must be proportionally augment- 
ed. Those who suppose that a rise of prices can ever be a 
means of improving the condition of the country, might, with 
equal reason, suppose that it would be improved by throw- 
ing its best soils out of cultivation, and destroying its most 
powerful machines! The opinions of such persons are not 
only opposed to the plainest and most obvious principles of 
economical science, but they are opposed to the obvious sug- 
gestions of common sense, and the universal experience of man- 
<ind. 

In order to simplify the consideration of this great question, 
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we have argued thus far, on the supposition that there is no« 
thing in the circumstances under which the agriculturists of 
Great Britain are now placed, or in the public burdens imposs 
ed on them, that could unfit them for withstanding the free 
competition of foreigners, or entitle them, in any view of the 
matter, to claim that a higher duty than 5s. or 6s. a quarter 
should be imposed on foreign wheat, and proportionally on o- 
ther foreign corn when imported. But as this is a point of great 
practical importance, we shall examine it somewhat in detail. 
I. In entering upon this examination, it is necessary, in the 
Jirst place, to distinguish between the landlords as such, and 
the growers of corn. Rent being the excess, or the value of 
the excess, of the produce obtained from the superior lands of 
a country, over that portion of their produce or its value, that is 
required to defray the expenses of their cultivation, and to yield 
the farmers the common and ordinary rate of profit on their 
capital, it is obvious that it is altogether extrinsic to the cost of 
production. And therefore it results, that such taxes as fall 
exclusively on rent, might be augmented so as to absorb it en« 
tirely, without in the slightest degree affecting the price of corn. 
Nothing can affect its price, unless it affects the cost of its pro« 
duction; but rent being a surplus which is over and above that 
cost, it is quite clear, that it is of no consequence to a cultivator 
whether the rent which he pays be received by a landlord or a 
tax-gatherer. Hence, though it should appear that the land-: 
lords of this or any other country are heavier taxed than any other 
class of the community, that circumstance would not afford the 
shadow of a ground for giving the home-growers of corn a pro 
tection against foreign competition. If the opening of the ports 
should have the effect to throw any unusual burden on the 
landlords, or to impose a sacrifice on them which it does not 
impose on the rest of the community, they would be entitled to 
a compensation. But if the opening of the ports would not af- 
fect the relative condition of the landlords—if it would have no 
influence on the burdens which have been long imposed on 
them, and under which their estates have been acquired, and 
the existing interests of the country grown up—and if its only 
effect would be to place industry on a more secure foundas 
tion, to avoid the misapplication of a large amount of capital, 
and the annual loss of from fourteen to fifteen millions—where 
is the individual who will contend that the landlords have any 
right to claim that a duty should be imposed on foreign corn, in 
order to protect their interests ? 


II. With respect, in the second place, to those taxes or bur- 
dens which affect the cultivators of the soil or the producers of 
Z2 
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corn, they may be exceedingly heavy without entitling them to 
a protection from foreign competition. It must be remember- 
ed, that all imported corn must be paid for, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the exportation of some species of manufactured goods : 
And it is clear, on the first blush of the matter, that the home 
producers of corn have not the semblance of a claim to a pro- 
tecting duty on the importation of foreign corn, unless they can 
show that the taxes or public charges affecting raw produce, 
exceed those which fall on manufactured goods. We are no 
apologists for heavy taxation; but however oppressive it may 
be—though it were to abstract a fourth or a third part of the 
income of every individual—still if it affected them all equally, 
it would leave the relative values of the commodities produced 
by them exactly where it found them; and if it did this, it is 
clear to demonstration, that it could not possibly render any 
particular class less able than the others to withstand the un- 
fettered competition of foreigners, and could not, therefore, en- 
“title them to a protecting duty. But if higher duties were laid 
on a particular class of commodities, the case would be different. 
Suppose, for example, that the various duties affecting manu- 
factared commodities amount to only 10, while those affect- 
ing the raw produce raised by the agriculturists amount to 
20 per cent.; it is obvious, that, in order to maintain the agri- 
culturists in the same situation as the manufacturers, the price 
of raw produce must rise 10 per cent. higher than it would be, 
were it not loaded with that excess of duty; and it is further 
obvious, that the exclusion of foreign grain, by enabling the 
cultivators to diminish the supply, enables them to raise the 
price, and to throw the burdens peculiarly affecting them 
on to the consumers. In the event, however, of the ports 
being opened to the importation of all sorts of foreign corn 
free of duty, the agriculturists would be deprived of the power 
of limiting the supply of corn, and, consequently, of raising 
their prices, so as to indemnify them for the excess of burdens 
by which we suppose them to be affected. The 10 per cent. 
excess of duty affecting corn raised at home, would then really 
operate as a bounty on the importation of that which was raised 
abroad’; and if it were not deleated by a protecting duty of 10 
per cent., the agriculturists would be placed in a relatively dis- 
advantageous position ; and such of them as occupied the poorer 
description of lands would be driven from their business. 

It appears, therefore, that if the growers of corn are only 
taxed to the sane extent as the other classes of producers, they 
have no claim, whatever may be the absolute magnitude of the 
burdens laid on them, to a protecting duty. But if they are 
more heavily taxed, they are entitled to demand that a duty 
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should be charged on all foreign corn when imported, equiva- 
lent to the excess of duties affecting their produce, as compared 
with those affecting the produce of the manufacturers. Sucha 
duty, by fitting all classes equally to withstand foreign coms 
petition, will preserve them in the same relative situation after 
the opening of the ports as previously ; and will treat all parties, 
as they ought ever to be treated, with the same equal and im- 
partial justice. 

Putting, therefore, the question with respect to protection on 
this ground, the only tenable one on which it can be put, let 
us next proceed to inquire whether the agriculturists are really 
more heavily taxed than the manufacturers or merchants. 

The taxes which seem peculiarly to affect the agriculturists, 
and on the pressure of which they found their claim to a pro- 
tecting duty, are ‘Tithes—supposed to amount, Ireland included, 
to about four millions and a half a year—the Land tax amount- 
ing to two millions—and Poor rates and other county burdens, 
computed at about seven millions more—making, in all, about 
thirteen millions. 

But, on examination, it will be found, that by far the largest 
proportion of this sum has invariably been paid out of rent, and 
that it has really no more to do with the cost of producing corn 
than the taxes laid on tobacco or nutmegs. And, first, with re- 
spect to tithes :—It has been fully established by Mr Ricardo, 
that if all, or nearly all the lands of a country were subject to this 
charge, it would, in the event of foreign corn being excluded, or 
loaded with an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent., occasion an 
equivalent rise in the price of corn, and would, in consequence, 
fall wholly on the consumers, and not on the landlords or occu- 
piers. And, conformably to this principle, it has been argued, 
that if the ports were now to be opened for the importation of 
foreign corn free of duty, the cultivators, unable, by limiting the 
supply, to raise prices, would relinquish the tillage of bad land ; 
which would have the effect to reduce the rent of the landlords, 
and to throw a burden wholly on them that has hitherto been 
borne equally by all classes. But although the principle advanc- 
ed by Mr Ricardo holds under the circumstances he has sup- 
posed, it is essential to observe that, these are not the circumstances 
under which the agriculturists of Great Britain are, or ever have been 
placed. So far, indeed, is it from being true that all, or nearly 
all our lands are affected by the burden of tithe, that it appears 
that about a THIRD part of the land of England and Wales is ex- 
empted from it* exclusive of considerable tracts in Ireland, and of 
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* According to a statement given in the excellent article on’ 
England in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (vol. ix. p. 32.), the total 
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the whole of Scotland! And such being the case, it is quite idle 
to suppose that the cultivators of the tithed lands have had any 
power so to narrow the supply of corn brought to market, as to 
throw any considerable portion of the burden of tithes on the con- 
sumers, Had the extent of tithe-free land been inconsiderable, 
they might have thrown the greater part of it upon them; but 
when they have had to come into competition, not with a few, 
but witha third of the cultivators of England, and all those of Scot- 
land, it is obvious that the price of corn must have been regulated by 
the price for which it can be raised on the last lands cultivated that 
are free from tithe, and not by what it could be raised for on 
the last lands cultivated that are subject to that charge. It 
appears, therefore, that if the whole land of the empire had been 
subject to tithes, the proposition advanced by Mr Ricardo, that 
tithes do not fall on rent, but on the consumer, would, under 
the existing restraints on importation, have been strictly true. In- 
asmuch, however, as this is not our situation—as a very large pro- 
portion of our lands are not subject to tithes, and the cultivators 
of the tithed lands are, in consequence, without the means of 
limiting the supply and raising prices, the proposition advanced 
by Dr Smith, that tithes constitute a portion of the rent of the 
land, and that their payment has no effect on the price of corn, 
is most certainly correct. Neither, it is to be observed, is this 
a burden recently imposed upon landlords. Tithes have existed 
for a thousand years; and having been constantly paid out of 
rent, it is clear to demonstration, on the sipdiie previously 
laid down, that the landlords cannot urge the existence of this 
burden as a reason why a corresponding duty should be laid on 
oreign cornimported. 'Tithes form a portion of the rental of the 
country appropriated by the State, to whom they really belong, 
to the support of the Church. And though they may be, and 
we belieye with Dr Paley really are, a most noxious institution, 
they are in no respect more injurious to the landlords than to 
any other class of the community. Every estate affected by 
tithe was acquired with a full knowledge that it was liable ta 
that burden, or, which is the same thing, that the public, or, 
by its permission, the Church, was entitled to a tenth part of its 
gross produce; and when such is the case, it would not, it is 
evident, be more absurd to impose a protecting duty on foreign 


annual value of all the land of England and Wales, in 1815, amounted 
to 29,476,850/, And it also appears, that lands of the annual yalue 
of 7,904,378/. are wholly tithe free; while lands of the annual value 
of 856,183/. are tithe free in part, and lands of the annual value of 
498,823/. pay only a low modus, 
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corn because copyholders have quit-rents to pay to the lord of 
the manor, than it would be to impose it because the holders of 
certain lands have been obliged, for the last thousand years, to 
pay a tithe to the Church. 

"hat the Land-tax is at this moment, and has always been, 
a tax on rent, and has no effect on the price of corn, is a 
fact of which there cannot be the slightest doubt. It was ori- 
ginally imposed in 1693, a new valuation of all the lands in 
the kingdom having been made in the previous year. Accord- 
ing to that valuation, it was found, that a tax of Is. on the pound 
of the ascertained rental, afforded a clear annual revenue of 
500,000/. No change has ever been made in the valuation of 
1692. The tax, which was at first an annual one, has gene- 
rally been as high as 4s. a pound of the valued rent. In 1798 
it was made perpetual at that rate, leaye being at the same time 
given to the proprietors to redeem it. 

Such being the nature and operation of the land-tax, it 
obvious, for the reasons already stated, that its existence forms 
no ground whatever for the imposition of a duty on foreign 
corn. 

The only other burden supposed peculiarly to affect the 
agriculturists, consists of the Rates levied for the support of the 
poor, and for other public purposes. But, although we are 
inclined to think that this burden really presses heavier on 
them than on any other class, the difference is not very mate- 
rial. Houses, workshops, &c. contribute equally with landed 
property to the support of the poor: And it should also be ob- 
served, that the amount of the rates is by no means a fair cri- 
terion of the real weight of this burden; for, owing to the 
system adopted throughout all the Southern counties of Eng- 
land, of paying wages out of poor-rates, the farmers, it is 
commonly understood, gain as much, by making the occupiers 
of houses and yillas contribute to the support of the labourers 
employed by them, as they lose by being more exposed to the 
rates, Seeing, therefore, that all sorts of fixed property, as 
well as land, are made to contribute to the rates, that these 
rates have been improperly enhanced in many counties by the 
attempts of the landlords and farmers to make those who do 
not employ labour bear a part of the charges of those who do, 
and that the abolition of the Corn laws would, as we have al- 
ready seen, enable the greater part of the rates to be dispensed 
with, it is clear that the duty which the agriculturists are en- 
titled to claim, on the ground of their being peculiarly affected 
by the poor-rates, must be very small indeed—perhaps not 
more than one per cent. ad valorem. 

Tlowever, we would rather err Qa the side of too much pros 
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tection than of too little; and therefore, instead of proposing 
that an ad valorem duty of one or two per cent.—which latter is 
certainly all that the agriculturists can justly claim—should be 
seaaval on foreign corn imported, we should not object to 
its being made as high as ¢en or twelve per cent. We have al- 
ready seen, that the average price at which foreign wheat might 
be imported into England in ordinary years, would be from 
48s. to 55s. a quarter; and we would therefore beg to suggest, 
in order to get rid of the trickery and fraud inseparable from 
the average system, that the ad valorem duty of 10 or 12 per 
cent. should be converted into a fixed duty of 5s. or 6s. a quar- 
ter on wheat, and other grain in proportion—a power being at 
the same time granted to the Privy Council to suspend the 
duty whenever prices in the London market exceed 65s. or 70s. 
So high a duty would undoubtedly be much too favourable to 
the landlords. But the vast advantages that would result from 
the freedom of the corn trade, and the total abolition of all re- 
strictions and fetters on importation, ought to induce the public 
to waive all objections to its imposition. Its magnitude, too, 
would take from the landlords every pretence for affirming that 
they had been harshly treated, or that their interests had been 
sacrificed to those of others, If they should object to so rea- 
sonable a measure, their motives would be obvious to the whole 
world. It would immediately be seen that they had resolved 
to place and maintain their interests, in direct opposition to those 
of the community in general ;—that they had determined to pur- 
chase a hollow and imaginary advantage, by supporting a sys- 
tem of domestic policy which must at no distant period involve 
them in that ruin which it will assuredly entail on the country. 

We believe we might now take leave of this great question ; 
but befure doing so, we shall bestow a few words on an argu- 
ment advanced by the agriculturists, on which they have laid 
much stress. They allege, that all the principal branches of 
manufacturing and commercial industry are protected, by means 
of prohibitory duties, from foreign competition ; and they con- 
tend, that it is only fair and reasonable that agriculture, which 
is the most important branch of industry, should enjoy the 
same protection and favour as the rest. We shall endeavour 
briefly to ascertain what degree of weight ought to be attached 
to this rather plausible statement. 

In the first place, we have to observe, that a prohibition 
against importation from abroad, or a protecting duty, is plain- 
ly of no value whatever to the producers of such commodities 
as are exported, without the aid of a bounty, to other coun- 
tries. Those who can undersell foreigners in the fureign mar- 
ket, have most certainly but little to fear from their unfettered 
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competition in the home market! And such is the case with 
the vast majority of the manufacturers of Great Britain. A 
prohibition against the importation of foreign manufactured 
goods is really of no more consequence to them, than a prohi- 
bition against the importation of foreign corn would be to the 
agriculturists of Poland or Russia. All our principal manus 
factured goods—such, for example, as woollens, cotton stuffs 
and yarn, hardware, leather, &c. &c., can be produced cheaper 
here than in any other country; and the proof of this is, that 
we are able to export them with profit, not only to our imme~- 
diate neighbours, but to the remotest districts of China or Hin- 
dostan. The duties intended to protect them may therefore be 
repealed without the slightest inconvenience; they are, to all 
intents and purposes, a mere dead letter; and serve only to 
encumber the statute-book, and to afford, as in this case, the 
shadow of an argument to real monopolists. 

Such, too, we are happy to say, is the view that is now al- 
most universally taken by our most intelligent manufacturers of 
the operation of the laws restricting the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods. In 1820, petitions were presented to Par 
liament from London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Bris- 
tol, Leeds, and all the other great commercial and manufactur- 
ing towns throughout the empire, in which the petitioners dis- 
tinctly and strongly stated their conviction, we quote the words 
of the London petition, of the ‘ impolicy and injustice’ of the 
restrictive system; and prayed for ‘ a total repeal of all such pro- 
‘ hibitions and duties as had for their object to exclude foreign com- 
‘ petition.’ No sooner had Messrs Robinson and Huskisson 
been placed in those high situations which they now fill with so 
much credit to themselves and advantage to the country, than they 
endeavoured to give effect to the prayer of the petitioners. In 
consequence, the system of absolute prohibition has been almost 
wholly abandoned; and a system of ad valorem duties has been, 
in most instances, adopted in its stead. Thus, for example, by 
the Acts passed in 1824—5, the ports of Great Britain are open- 
ed to the importation of foreign cotton manufactured goods, on 
their paying an ad valorem importation duty of 1vEN per cent. 
Foreign woollen goods are admitted on paying a duty of 15 per 
cent. Foreign earthen-ware on the same duty as woollens. 
Foreign cast-iron on a duty of 10 per cent.; and wrought fo« 
reign iron on a duty of 20 per cent., and so on. 

tis in vain, therefore, that the agriculturists endeavour to 

apologize for the restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, 

by telling us, that they are required to place agriculture in the 

same situation as the other branches of industry. The re- 
2 
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strictions on the importation of foreign manufactured goods are 
almost universally without effect; those for whose protection 
and advantage they were intended, have themselves petitioned 
Parliament for their abolition; and, in point of fact, they do 
not at this moment exceed, on the most important articles, the 
protection we have proposed granting to the agriculturists. 
But there are yet other, and still more cogent reasons than an 

previously stated, why the Corn laws should be abolished. The 
sustenance of the people is certainly the very last thing with 
which a wise and prudent Government would choose to tam- 
per. We haye no hesitation, indeed, in avowing it to be our 
decided opinion, that it will be found to be impossible to main- 
tain the Corn laws without deeply endangering the public tran- 
quillity and the security of property. Nescir PLess sesuNA 
TIMERE. Mobs and popular outrages are the necessary conse- 
quence of a dearth of corn. It must be obvious to every one, 
that were our restrictions and prohibitions abolished, the price 
of corn in a country, so rich and industrious as England, so 
well supplied with merchandize suited to the wants and desires 
of every people, could never rise considerably above the level 
of the surrounding markets, When,.therefore, prices rise above 
this their natural limit, as they are sure to do under our pre- 
sentsystem, whenever the home harvest is inany degree deficient, 
the cause of the high price will be obvious to the whole world. 
Every one will see that the dearth is not real, but artificial :— 
that * it is not by the dispensations of Providence—dispensa- 
tions which it would be unavailing to canvass, and impious to 
censure ’—but by the perverse regulations of man that he is 
oppressed, and his means of existence compromised. Those who 
are prepared to defend such a system, must be prepared to 
meet the bloodshed and commotion of which it cannot fail to 
be productive. Is it in the nature of things, that a vast manu- 
facturing and commercial population, like that of England, 
should continue quietly to submit to a system which narrows 
the market for their produce, at the same time that it forces 
them to pay 70s. or 80s., or perhaps 90s. or 100s., for the same 
quantity of bread they might otherwise obtain for 50s. or 55s. ? 
Sooner or later, this system must be abandoned. But the longer 
it is maintained, the more will the public mind be alienated 
from the Legislature, and the more will the spirit of dis- 
affection scatter its seeds and spread its roots throughout the 
country. The experience of 1817, 1818 and 1819, should not 
be thrown away. ‘The restriction on importation was the sole 
cause of the oppressively high prices of these years; and it was 
these high prices that drove the manufacturing classes to des- 
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pair—that rendered them the ready dupes of violent and de- 
signing persons—and produced those outrages that were pro- 
ductive of so much mischief. 


We cannot dismiss this subject, without entreating ministers 
to persevere in their avowed resolution to bring the whole ques- 
tion with respect to the Corn laws before Parliament in the en- 
suing Session. They have already done a great deal to relieve 
the commerce and industry of the country from the shackles 
imposed in a less enlightened age; and, notwithstanding the 
outcry and clamour that a small faction, opposed to every spe- 
cies of improvement, and attached to every thing that is anti- 
quated and vicious, has raised against them, they may be as- 
sured that their late measures are cordially approved by the 
vast majority of the middle classes. Of Mr Huskisson in par- 
ticular, against whom every species of ribbald abuse has been 
cast, we have no hesitation in saying, that he has done more to 
improve our commercial policy during the short period since he 
became President of the Board of Trade, than all the ministers 
who have preceded him for the last hundred years. And it 
ought to be remembered to his honour, that the measures he 
has suggested, and the odium thence arising, have not been 
proposed and incurred by him in the view of serving any Party 
purpose, but solely because he believed, and most justly, that 
these measures were sound in principle, and calculated to pro- 
mote the real and lasting interests of the public. That sucha 
man should have been assailed in the way that he has been, is 
most discreditable to the country, or rather to the foul-mouth- 
ed junto who have indited the libels in question. We have no 
doubt, however, that these efforts to traduce and vilify his mo- 
tives and conduct are heartily despised by him; and that he 
will not allow them to have the slightest influence in making 
him swerve from the broad and well defined path, which prin- 
ciple, and his own good sense, point out. Mr Huskisson and 
his colleagues cannot but feel that their commercial system is 
altogether incomplete, so long as the present Corn laws are 
allowed to disgrace the Statute-book ;—and they must feel, that 
they impose a heavy and most oppressive burden on the coun- 
try, at the same time that they expase the people to the scourge 
of famine, and deeply endanger the safety and tranquillity of 
the State. Surely, then, it is not too much to call upon them 
to act with consistency, firmness, and vigour on this occasion ; 
and to earn for themselves a new and more powerful claim on 
the gratitude of the country, by ridding it, at once and for ever, 
ef the monstrous and intolerable nuisance of Corn Laws. 
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Arr. III. Memoires de M. FALKENSKIOLD, Officier- Général 
dans le Service de S. M. Danoise, a l Epoque de la Catastro- 
phe du Comte DE SrruENsEeE. .Londres et Paris, Treuttel 
et Wiirtz. 


(sj ENERAL F'ALKENSKIOLD, the author of these Memoirs, was 
a Danish gentleman of respectable family, who, after 
having served in the French army during the Seven-Years War, 
and in the Russian army during the first war of Catherine IT. 
against the Turks, was recalled to his country under the ad- 
ministration of Struensee, to take a part in the reform of the 
military establishment, and to conduet the negociation at Peters 
burgh, respecting the claims of the Imperial family to the 
Dutchy of Holstein. He was involved in the fall of Struensee 
in the beginning of 1772, and was, without trial, doomed to 
unprisonment for life at Munkholm, a fortress situated on a 
rock opposite to Drontheim, in the sixty-fourth degree of north 
latitude. After five years imprisonment he was released, and 
permitted to live, first at Montpellier, and afterwards at Lausanne, 
at which last city (with the exception of one journey to Copen- 
hagen) he past the latter part of his life, and where he died in 
September 1820, in the eighty-third year of his age. He left 
these Memoirs for publication, to his friend M. Secretan, First 
Judge of the canton of Vaud, who died in the month of May 
last, when he had almost brought this volume through the 
ress. 
It is a respectable, but not amusing book ; and as it is the only 
account known to us of what is called the Danish Revolution of 
1772, written by a,man of estimable character, who was a 
victim of that sanguinary intrigue, and had been an actor in 
the measures which furnished a pretext for it, we are inclined 
to think, that a brief abridgement of M. Falkenskiold’s narra- 
tive, with a few additions from other sources, may not be un- 
acceptable to our readers. ‘The remarks with which it seems 
proper to introduce it will be short. 

The constitutional history of the Northern Monarchies has 
either been unsuccessfully cultivated, or is little known in this 
country.* The Danish monarchy was elective; but the choice 
was confined to the reigning family, and generally fell on the 
eldest son, or on the nearest male. The Privy Council, a body 





* Books in Danish are in this country almost sealed volumes. 
Suhin’s Historical Works on Denmark, are said to be of great value. 
We have also heard that a good history of Norway has lately appear- 
ed. What admirable materials now exist in the various languages of 
Europe for an ‘ Universal History’ really worthy of the name ! 
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composed of the great officers of state, and of others named by 
the King, but by fixed rules, exercised the executive power. 
The King was little more than President of the Council, and 
Commauder of the Forces. The clergy being impoverished by 
the Reformation, and the towns not having acquired importance 
by traffic, the whole power of the States-General was substan- 
tially vested in the order of nobility, who became the absolute 
masters of the State. The peasants, at least of the Royal de- 
mesnes, had, till the reign of Waldemar II. in 1240, formed a 
fourth estate as in Sweden, and in the Tirol; but with the ex- 
ception of a few districts in Jutland, they had fallen into that 
condition of yillanage in which the peasants on the lands of 
the nobility (as far as our dim lights reach) appear previously 
to have been. A more exact account of the state of the Scandi- 
navian Serfs, and of the causes which reduced them to bondage, 
in a country where there was no foreign conquest to account for 
so wretched a degradation, would be a valuable contribution 
towards the history of the rise, progress, and decline of per- 
sonal and predial slavery in Europe; a work yet to be written, 
which would fill up an important void in the annals of the hu- 
man race. In Great Britain such a work might prove of great 
and immediate utility, by contributing somewhat towards the 
solution of the tremendous problem which the situation of her 
American colonies now presents; though it would neither an- 
swer that nor any other valuable purpose, if the mind of the 
writer were contracted by a regard to passing events. There 
seem to be few undertakings more likely to requite the la- 
bour of an impartial and industrious writer of pure taste, and 
acute discernment, with a mind enlarged by philosophy, and 
well acquainted with the laws and languages of the European 
nations. It might be worthy of the historian of the middle ages, 
if he were not employed in continuing that part of his great 
work, which relates to the constitutional history of his own 
country. * 

In the reign of Frederic III., who ascended the throne in 
1643, Denmark was engaged in a disastrous war with Sweden, 
her provinces on the north of the Baltic were reduced, the ca- 


* How can the antiquity of families be ascertained in Denmark, 
where few of the nobility had surnames till the Reformation ? There 
were no titles of honour known in Sweden till the reign of Gustavus 
Vasa, in the middle of the sixteenth century ; nor we believe in Nor- 
way till our times. Did any nobility exist anciently in these coun- 
tries?) What is the history of the order of peasants in the Swedish 
Diet, and of slavery in Sweden? Weare unable to give a satis- 
factory answer to these questions. 
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pital was on the eve of surrender, and the monarchy was pre-= 
served from annihilation by the fleets of the republics of Eng- 
land and Holland. The peace was disgraceful, the country 
had been laid waste, the finances were exhausted, the army was 
unpaid and mutinous, the administration discredited, and the 
government without power. No resource seemed to remain but 
an assembly of the States who were expected in some degree to 
restore order and general confidence. 

This assembly accordingly met at Copenhagen in the autumn 
of the year 1660, for the first time since 1536. The Burghers 
had distinguished themselves by bravery in the defence of the 
capital. The Church, too poor since the Reformation to afford a 
provision for young noblemen, had wholly fallen into the hands 
of the commons. The Nobility were generally suspected of be- 
ing so unduly actuated by their jealousy of the crown, as to 
have obstructed the king’s measures for public defence. They 
increased their unpopularity, by now maintaining their own ex- 
emption from an equal share of the public burdens; against the 
first principle of all prudent aristocracies, who never become the 
rivals of their subjects for profit, and secure their collective power 
by curbing the license of individual members; but conforma- 
bly to the conduct of our present sticklers for Corn laws and 
Game laws, who think it wise policy to lay themselves open to 
the charge of valuing the food of the people less than their own 
rent, and of sacrificing the liberty of fifteen hundred men in 
every year to their sports. 

Suane, Bishop of Zealand, and Namsen, first Burgomaster of 
Copenhagen, the speakers of the clergy and the commons, pre- 
vailed on these two plebeian orders to curb the insolent domin- 
ation of the nobles by rendering the crown hereditary. The 
proposed law was carried to the Nobility, who were so exasper- 
ated at this attempt to deprive them of the power of naming the 
sovereign, that Oto Krug, one of their number, told the two in- 
ferior orders that they were unfree. The burghers and clergy 
showed their resentment at this insult, and Namsen the speaker, 
perceiving the temper of his colleagues, instantly answeredy 
© We are not slaves, and the nobles shall soon know it to their 
* cost.” The nobles rejected the bill, on the pretext that the 
succession to the crown was not among the objects for which 
the Diet was called together. The two orders, prepared 
no doubt for this rejection, on the 10th October 1660, laid 
their decree before the King. Some of the ministers had al« 
ready entered into some degree of concert with the popular 
chiefs. The soldiery had been sounded; they were found to 
have a fellow-feeling with the classes of society from which they 
sprung, and were easily inflamed against a nobility at once 
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haughty and sordid, who refused to contribute to the funds for 
their pay. The governor was gained over by the Court; thie 
populace applauded the resistance to aristocratical tyranny ; cou- 
rage and ambition were breathed into the phlegmatic soul of the 
King by his consort Sophia Amelia of Brunswick Lunenburgh ; 
a Princess distinguished by talents, spirit, and an aspiring cha- 
racter. He gave a timid approbation to the proposals. . The 
nobility attempted to leave the city, in order to protest against 
the legality of a Diet acting without liberty; but the gates were 
shut on them. They attempted too late to save some appear- 
ance of dignity by modifying their coneession, proposing to li- 
mit the hereditary succession to males. Nothing was left but un- 
conditional submission. On the 15th of October, the Three Or- 
ders presented the law for the establishment of hereditary suc- 
cession to the King, returning to him the capitulation which he 
had originally subscribed, and absolving him from his corona- 
tion oath. An oath of allegiance was taken, without any reci- 
procal oath by the King. A discussion then arose about the 
other alterations in the government, which the abolition of elec- 
tive monarchy seemed to require. The Bishop of Zealand, 
availing himself of the mutual jealousy between the Orders, and 
of the little fear which all felt of a feeble and indolent Prince; 
perhaps honestly apprehensive that questions so deeply inter-- 
esting, as those which regarded a new distribution of the supreme 
authority, might, at so critical a moment, occasion commotion 
and confusion, prevailed on all parties, by a sudden and tumultu- 
ary resolution, to vest in the Crown a discretionary, or, as he sofily 
expressed it, a mediatorial power of framing the new constitutional 
arrangements.. Whether he acted from a previous design, or 
really from fear of the agitation which he saw rising; or whether 
he was aware of the natural consequences of his own proposition, 
are questions which must be answered (if they can be so at all) 
by those who are more deeply read in the secret history of that 
period. The single and suspected voice of the Senator Gersdorff, 
an obnoxious member of the deposed aristocracy, was feebly and 
vainly raised, to express a hope that not an Eastern despotism, but 
a wisely limited monarchy, was to be the fruit of the revolution. 
On the 15th of January 1661, each of the three Orders separate. 
ly presented to the King a decree, rendering the crown heredi- 
tary in the female as well as male line, and conferring on him 
the power of regulating the distribution of all political authori- 
ty, under the hereditary monarchy. In 1665, the King, by 
virtue of the powers conferred on him by the States, promui- 
gated ‘the Royal Law’ (in imitation of the Lex Regia of the 
servile lawyers of Imperial Rome), which has ever since been 
the only fundamental law of Denmark. The Kings of Den- 
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mark were therein declared absolute sovereigns, superior to all 
human laws, and uniting in their own persons all powers and 
rights of making, repealing, amending, and administering laws, 
and of acting in all respects according to their good pleasure, 
except that they could neither alter the established Lutheran 
Church, nor partition the monarchy, nor change the royal law 
itself. ‘Thus, perhaps for the first and only time, was despotism 
established by law, in a civilized age, in a country which pos» 
sessed the elements of a free government, without a drop of 
blood spilt, or a single sword drawn in defence of liberty. * 

Lord Molesworth, who was minister from King William to 
the Court of Copenhagen, has given a lively picture of the 
state of Denmark about thirty years after this legal establish- 
ament of despotism. 

His elegant Work + breathes the wise and generous spirit of 
liberty, which the Revolution had awakened in the hearts of the 
English youth. Like Locke and Addison, he laboured to teach 
‘his countrymen the value of civil and religious freedom, by 
exhibiting the direful effects of absolute power. But he avowe 
his honest purpose; his opportunities of observation were un- 
questionable; and there is no pretence for disputing his vera- 
city in the statement of facts. The eigh h chapter of his book 
presents an apparently accurate account of the miserable state 
of Denmark under the absolute monarchy; and though some 
part of it may be charged on the misrule of the deposed aris- 
tocracy, while a still greater portion must, under both go- 
‘vernments, be ascribed to the villanage of the husbandmen, 
enough will still remain to illustrate the character of unlimited 
monarchy, even without the aid of the still more important 
consideration, that the continuance of these previous evils must 
be laid to the charge of a revolution, which, by destroying po- 
pular and representative assemblies, blocked up the channels 
through which alone public opinion can affect national measures, 
and annihilated all pacific means of reforming abuse. 

It became a fashion, however, among slavish sophists, to 
quote the example of Denmark as a proof of the harmlessness 
of despotism, and of the indifference of forms of government. 
‘ Even in Denmark,’ it was said, * where the King is legally 
* absolute, civil liberty is respected, justice is well administer- 
‘ ed, the persons and property of men are secure, the whole 
¢ administration is more moderate and mild than that of most 





* Molesworth’s Denmark, 52. Ancillon, Rev. de l'Europe, vi. 
Koch, Tableau des Rev. ii. Mallet, Hist. de Danemar. iii. Dumont, 
Corps Diplomatique, vi. 

+ Molesworth’s Account of Denmark in 1692. Lond, 1694. 
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¢ governments which are called free. The progress of civiliza- 
* tion, and the power of public opinion, more than supply the 
* place of popular institutions.’ These representations were 
aided by that natural disposition of the human mind, when a 
good consequence unexpectedly appears to spring from a bad 
institution, to be hurried into the extreme of doubting whether 
the institution be not itself good, without waiting to balance 
the evil against the good, or even duly to ascertain the reality 
of the good. No species of discovery produces so agreeable a 
surprise, and consequently so much readiness to assent to its 
truth, as that of the benefits of an evil. There are no para- 
doxes more captivating than the apologies of old abuses and 
corruptions. 

The honest narrative of Falkenskiold, however, tells us a 
different tale. The first of the despotic Kings, jealous of 
the nobility, bestowed the highest offices on adventurers, who 
were either foreigners, or natives of the lowest sort. Such is 
the universal practice of Eastern tyrants. Such was, for a cen- 
tury, the condition of Spain, the most Oriental of European 
countries. ‘The same characteristic feature of despotism is ob- 
servable in the history of Russia. All talent being extinguish- 
ed among the superior classes, by withdrawing every object 
which excites and exercises the faculties, the Prince finds a com- 
mon capacity for business only abroad, or among the lowest 
classes of his subjects. Bernstorff a Hanoverian, Lrnae a Sax- 
on, and St Germain a Frenchman, were among the ablest of the 
Danish ministers. ‘The country was governed for a hundred 
years by foreigners. Unacquainted with Denmark, and dis- 
daining even to acquire its language, they employed Danish 
servants as their confidential agents, and placed them in all the 
secondary offices. ‘The natives followed their example. Foot- 
men occupied important offices. So prevalent was this practice, 
that a law was at length passed by the ill-fated Struensee, to 
forbid this new rule of freedmen. Some of the foreign minis- 
ters, with good intentions, introduced ostentatious establish- 
ments, utterly unsuitable to one of the poorest countries of Eu- 
rope. With a population of two millions and a half, and an 
annual revenue of a million and a half sterling, Denmark, in 
1769, had on foot an army of sixty-six thousand men; so that 
about a ninth of the males of the age of labour were constantly 
idle and under arms. There was a debt of near ‘ten millions 
sterling, after fifty years peace. An inconvertible paper money, 
always discredited and daily fluctuating, rendered conttaéts nu- 
gatory, and made it impossible to determine the value of pro- 
perty, or to estimate the wages of labour. The barren aud 
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mountainous country of Norway, out of a population of seven 
hundred thousand souls, contributed twenty thousand men to 
the army, nine thousand to a local militia, and fourteen thou- 
sand enrolled for naval service, forming a total of forty-three 
thousand conscripts, the fourth part of the labouring males 
being thus set apart by conscription for military service. The 
majority of the officers of the army were foreign, and the words 
of command were given in the German language. The navy 
was disproportioned to the part of the population habitually em- 
ployed in maritime occupation ; but it was the natural force of 
the country. The seamen were skilful and brave; and their 
gallant resistance to Nelson, in 1801, is the greatest honour of 
the Danish name in modern times. Their colonies were useless 
and costly. 

The administration of law was neither just nor humane. The 
torture was in constant use. The treatment of the galley-slaves 
at Copenhagen caused travellers, who had seen the Mediterra- 
nean ports, to shudder. One of the mild modes of removing 
an unpopular minister was to send him a prisoner for life to a 
dungeon under the Arctic Circle. 

The effect of absolute government in debasing the rulers, was 
remarkable in Denmark. One of the principal amusements of 
Frederic V., who sat on the throne from 1746 to 1766, con- 
sisted in mock matches at boxing and wrestling with his favour- 
ites, in which it was not always safe to gain an advantage over 
the Royal gladiator. His son and successor, Christian VII., 
was either originally deficient in understanding, or had, by vi- 
cious practices in boyhood, so much impaired his mental facul- 
ties, that considerable wonder was felt at Copenhagen at his 
being allowed, in 1768, to display his imbecility in a tour 
through a great part of Europe. The elder Bernstorff, then at 
the head of the Council, was unable to restrain the King and 
his favourite Stolk from this indiscreet exposure. Such, how« 
ever, is the power of * the solemn plausibilities of the world,’ 
that, in France, this unhappy person was complimented by aca- 
demies, and, in England, works of literature were inscribed to 
him.* On his arrival at Altona, he was in need of a physi- 
cian; an attendant whom his prematurely broken constitution 
made peculiarly essential to him even at the age of nineteen. 
Struensee, the son of a Lutheran bishop in Holstein, had just 
begun to practise medicine at Altona, after having been for 
some time employed as the editor of a newspaper in that city, 
and was now appointed physician to the King, at the moment 
when he was projecting a professional establishment at Malaga, 





* Sir W. Jones’s Life of Nadir Shah. 
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or a voyage to India, which his imagination, excited by the per- 
usal of the elder travellers, had covered with ‘ barbaric pearl 
‘ and gold.’ He was then twenty-nine years old, and appears 
to have been recommended to the Royal favour, by an agree- 
able exterior, pleasing manner, some slight talents and superfi- 
cial knowledge, with all the subserviency indispensable to a fa- 
vourite, and with a power of amusing his listless and exhausted 
master. His name appears in the publications of the time as 
‘ Doctor Struensee,’ among the attendants of his Danish Ma- 
jesty in England, and he received, in that character, the honorar 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the University of Oxford, 
Like all other minions, his ascent was rapid, or rather his 
flight to the pinnacle of power was instantaneous ; for the pas- 
sion of an absolute prince on such occasions knows no bounds, 
and brooks no delay. Immediately after the King’s return 
to Copenhagen, Struensee was appointed a Cabinet minister ; 
his brother was made a counsellor of justice; he appointed 
Brandt, another adventurer, to superintend the palace and the 
imbecile King; he intrusted Rantzau, a disgraced Danish mi- 
nister, who had been his colleague in the editorship of the Al- 
tona Journal, with the conduct of foreign affairs; he and his 
friend Brandt were created Earls. Stolk, his predecessor in 
favour, had fomented and kept up an animosity between the 
King and Queen. Struensee (unhappily for himself as well as for 
her) gained the confidence of the Queen, by restoring her to the 
good graces of her husband. Caroline Matilda, the sister of 
George III., who then had the misfortune to be Queen of Den- 
mark, is described by Falkenskiold as the handsomest woman 
of the Court, of a mild and reserved character, and who was 
well qualified to enjoy and impart happiness, if it had been 
her lot to be united to an endurable husband. Brandt seems 
to have been a weak coxcomb, and Rantzau a turbulent and 
ungrateful intriguer. 

The only foreign business which Struensee found pending on 
his entrance into office, was a negociation with Russia, concern- 
ing the pretensionsof that formidable competitor to a part of Hol- 
stein, which Denmark had unjustly acquired fifty years before. 
Peter III., the head of the house of Holstein, was proud of his 
German ancestry, and ambitious of recovering their ancient 
dominions. After his murder, Catharine claimed these posses- 
sions, as nominal Regent of Holstein, during the minority of 
her son. The last act of Bernstorff’s administration was a very 
prudent accommodation, in which Russia agreed to relinquish 
her claims on Holstein, in consideration of the cession to her 
by Denmark of the small principality of Oldenburg, the very 
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ancient patrimony of the Danish Royal Family. Rantzau, who 
in his exile had some quarrel with the Russian Government, pre- 
vailed on the inexperienced Struensee to delay the execution 
of this politic convention, and aimed at establishing the influ- 
ence of France and Sweden at Copenhagen instead of that of 
Russia, which was then supported by England. He even en- 
tertained the chimerical project of driving the empress from 
Petersburgh. Falkenskiold, who had been sent on a mission 
to Petersburgh, endeavoured, after his return, to disabuse Stru- 
ensee, to show him the ruinous tendency of such rash counsels, 
and even proposed to him to recall Bernstorff, to facilitate that 
good understanding which could hardly be restored as long as 
Counts Osten and Rantzau, the avowed enemies of Russia, 
were in power. Struensee, like most of those who must be led 
by others, was exceedingly fearful of being thought to be so. 
When Falkenskiold warned him against yielding to Rantzau, 
his plans were shaken. But when the same weapon was turned 
— Falkenskiold, Struensee returned to his obstinacy. Even 
after Rantzau had become his declared enemy, he adhered to 
the plans of that intriguer lest he should be suspected of yield- 
ing to Falkenskiold. Wherever there were only two roads, it 
was easy to lead Struensee, by exciting his fear of being led by 
the opposite party. 

His measures of internal policy appear to have been generally 
well-meant, but often ill-judged. Some of his reforms were in 
themselves excellent. But he showed on the whole a meddling 
and restless spirit, impatient of the necessary delay, often em- 
ployed in petty change, choosing wrong means, braving pre- 
judices that might have been softened, and offending interests 
that might have been conciliated. He was a sort of inferior 
Joseph II. ; like him, rather a servile copyist than an enlighten- 
ed follower of Frederick II. His dissolution of the Guards (in 
itself a prudent measure of economy) turned a numerous body 
of volunteers into the service of his enemies. The removal of 
Bernstorff was a very blamable means of strengthening him- 
self. The suppression of the Privy Council, the only feeble 
restraint on despotic power, was still more reprehensible in 
itself, and excited the just resentment of the Danish nobility. 
The repeal of a barbarous law, inflicting capital punishment 
on adultery, was easily misrepresented to the people as a 
mark of approbation of that vice. Both Struensee and Brandt 
had embraced the infidelity at that time prevalent among men 
of the world, which consisted in littke more than a careless 
transfer of implied faith from Luther to Voltaire. They had been 
acquainted with the leaders of the philosophical party at Paris, 
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and they introduced the conversation of their masters at Co- 
penhagen. In the same school they were taught to see clearly 
enough the distempers of European society; but they were not 
taught (for their teachers did not know) which of these maladies 
were to be endured, which were to be palliated, and what were 
the remedies and regimen by which the remainder might 
in due time be effectually and yet safely removed. The dissolute 
manners of the Court contributed to their unpopularity; ra- 
ther perhaps because the nobility resented the intrusion of 
upstarts into the sphere of their privileged vice, than because 
there was any real increase of licentiousness. It must not 
be forgotten that he was the first minister of an absolute mo 
narchy who abolished the torture, and that he patronised those 
excellent plans for the emancipation of the enslaved husband- 
men, which were first conceived by Reverdil, a Swiss, and of 
which the adoption by the second Bernstorff has justly immor- 
talized that statesman. He will be honoured by after ages for 
what offended the Lutheran clergy—the free exercise of religi- 
ous worship granted to Calvinists, to Moravians, and even to 
Catholics ; for the Danish clergy were ambitious of retaining the 
right to persecute, not only long after it was impossible to exer- 
cise it, but even after they had lost the disposition to do so; at 
first to overawe, afterwards to degrade non-conformists ; in both 
stages, as a badge of the privileges and honour of an established 
church. No part however of Struensee’s private or public con- 
duct can be justly considered as the cause of his downfal. His 
irreligion, his immoralities, his precipitate reforms, his parade 
of invidious favour, were only the instruments or pretexts by 
which his competitors for office were able to effect his destruc- 
tion. Had he either purchased the good will, or destroyed the 
power of his enemies at Court, he might long have governed 
Denmark, and perhaps have been gratefully remembered by pos- 
terity as a reformer of political abuses. He fell a victim to an 
intrigue for a change of ministers, which, under such a King, 
was really a struggle for the sceptre. 

His last act of political imprudence illustrates both the cha- 
racter of his enemies, and the nature of absolute government. 
When he was appointed Secretary of the Cabinet, he was em- 
powered to execute such orders as were very urgent, without 
the signature of the King, on condition, however, that they 
should be weekly laid before that Prince, to be confirmed or 
annulled by him under his own hand. This liberty had been 
practised before his administration ; and it was repeated in many 
thousand instances after his downfal. Under any monarchy, 
the substantial fault would have consisted rather in assuming an 
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independence on his colleagues, than in encroaching on any 
Royal power which was real or practicable. Under so wretch- 
ed a pageant as the King of Denmark, Struensee showed his 
folly in obtaining, by a formal order, the power which he might 
easily have continued to execute without it. But this order was 
the signal of a clamour against him, as an usurper of Royal 
prerogative. The guards showed symptoms of mutiny. The 
garrison of the capital adopted their resentment. The popu- 
lace became riotous. Rantzau, partly stimulated by revenge 
against Struensee, for having refused a protection to him against 
his creditors, being secretly favoured by Count Osten, though 
then a minister, found means of gaining over Guldberg, an ec- 
clesiastic of obscure birth, full of professions of piety, the pre- 
ceptor of the King’s brother, who prevailed on that Prince and 
the Queen-Dowager to engage in the design of subverting the 
administration. Several of Struensee’s friends warned him of 
his danger; but, whether from levity or magnanimity, he ne- 
glected their admonitions. Rantzau himself, either jealous of 
the ascendant acquired by Guldberg among the conspirators, 
or visited by some compunctious remembrances of friendship 
and gratitude, spoke to Falkenskiold confidentially of the pre- 
valent rumours, and tendered his services for the preservation 
of his former friend. Falkenskiold distrusted the advances of 
Rantzau, and answered coldly, * Speak to Struensee.’ Rant- 
zau turned away, saying, * He will not listen to me.’ Two 
days after, on the 16th of January 1772, there was a brilliant 
masked ball at Court, where the conspirators and their victims 
mingled in the festivities (as was observed by some foreign mi- 
nisters present) with more than usual gayety. At four o’clock in 
the morning, the Queen-Dowager, who was the King’s step- 
mother, her son, and Count Rantzau, entered the King’s bed- 
chamber, compelled his valet to awaken him, and required him 
to sign an order to apprehend the Queen, the Counts Struensee 
and Brandt, who, with other conspirators, were then engaged 
(as they pretended) in a plot to depose, if not to murder him. 
He is said to have hesitated, from fear or obstinacy, perhaps 
from some remnant of humanity and moral restraint. But he 
soon yielded; and his verbal assent, or perhaps a silence pro- 
duced by terror, was thought a sufficient warrant. Rantzau, 
with three officers, rushed with his sword drawn into the apart- 
ment of the Queen, compelled her to rise from her bed, and, 
in spite of her tears and threats, sent her, half-dressed, a pri- 
soner to the fortress of Cronenbourg, with her infant daughter 
Louisa, whom she was then suckling, and lady Mostyn, an 
English lady who attended her. Struensee and Brandt were 
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in the same night thrown into prison, and loaded with irons. 
On the next day, the King was paraded through the streets in 
a carriage drawn by eight milk-white horses, as if triumphing 
after a glorious victory over his enemies, in which he had saved 
his country. The city was illuminated. The preachers of the 
established church are charged by several concurring witness- 
es with inhuman and unchristian invectives from the pulpit a- 
gainst the Queen and the fallen ministers; the good doubtless 
believing too easily the tale of the victors; the base paying court 
to the dispensers of preferment; and the bigotted greedily swal- 
lowing the most incredible accusations against unbelievers. The 
populace, inflamed by these declamations, demolished or pil- 
laged from sixty to a hundred houses. 

The conspirators distributed among themselves the chief of- 
fices. The King was suffered to fall into his former nullity. 
The formality of his signature was dispensed with. The affairs 
of the kingdom were conducted in his name, till his son was of 
age to assume the regency. Guldberg, under the modest title 
of Secretary of the Cabinet, became Prime Minister. Rant- 
zau was appointed a Privy Councillor, and Osten retained the 
department of Foreign Affairs; but it is consolatory to add, 
that, after a few months, both were discarded at the instance of 
the Court of Petersburgh, to complete the desired exchange of 
Holstein with Oldenburgh. 

The object of the conspiracy being thus accomplished, the 
conquerors proceeded, as usual, to those judicial proceedings 
against the prisoners, which are intended formally to justify the 
violence of a victorious faction, but substantially aggravate its 
guilt. A commission was appointed to try the accused. Its 
leading members were the chiefs of the conspiracy,—men who 
could not acquit their opponents without confessing themselves 
to be deeply guilty. Guldberg, one of the members, had to de- 
termine, by the sentence which he pronounced, whether he 
was himself a rebel. General Eichstedt, the President, had 
personally arrested several of the prisoners, and was, by his 
judgment on Struensee, who had been his benefactor, to decide, 
that the criminality of that minister was of so deep a dye as to 
cancel the obligations of gratitude. To secure his impartiality 
still more, he was appointed a Minister, and promised the of- 
fice of Preceptor of the Hereditary Prince,—the permanence 
of which appointments must have partly depended on the gene- 
ral conviction that the prisoners were guilty. 

The charges against Struensee and Brandt are dated on the 
2ist of April 1772. The defence of Struensee was drawn up 
by his counsel on the 22d; that of Brandt was prepared on the 
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23d. Sentence was pronounced against both on the 25th. On 
the 27th it was approved, and ordered to be executed by the 
King. On the 28th, after their right hands were cut off on the 
scaffold, they were beheaded. For three months they had been 
closely and very cruelly imprisoned. The proceedings of the 
commission were secret. The prisoners were not confronted 
with each other; they heard no witnesses; they read no deposi- 
tions ; they do not appear to have seen any counsel till they had 
received the indictments. It is characteristic of this scene to 
add, that the King went to the Opera on the 25th, after signi- 
fying his approbation of the sentence; and that, on the 27th, 
the day of its solemn confirmation, there was a masqued ball at 
Court. On the 28th, the day of execution, the King again went 
to the Opera. The passion which prompts an absolute mo- 
narch to raise an unworthy favourite to honour, is still less dis- 
gusting than the levity and hardness with which, on the first alarm, 
e always abandons the same favourite to destruction. It may 
be observed, that the very persons who had represented the pa- 
tronage of operas and masquerades as one of the offences of 
Struensee, were the same who thus unseasonably paraded their 
unhappy Sovereign through a succession of such amusements. 
The volume before us contains the written answers of Struen- 
see to the preliminary questions of the commission, the sub- 
stance of the charges against him, and the defence made by his 
counsel. The first was written on the 14th of April, when he 
was alone in a dungeon, with irons on his hands and feet, and 
an iron collar fastened to the wall round his neck. The indict- 
ment is prefaced by along declamatory invective against his 
general conduct and character, such as still dishonour the cri- 
minal proceedings of most nations, and from which England 
has probably been saved by the scholastic subtlety and dryness 
of her system of what is called special pleading. Laying aside 
his supposed connexion with the Queen, which is reserved for a 
few separate remarks, the charges are either perfectly frivolous, 
or sufficiently answered by his counsel, in a defence which he 
was allowed only one day to prepare, and which bears evident 
marks of being written with the fear of the victorious faction 
before the eyes of the feeble advocate. One is, that he caused 
the young Prince to be trained so hardily as to endanger his 
life; in answer to which, he refers to the judgment of physicians, 
appeals to the restored health of the young Prince, and ob- 
serves, that even if he had been wrong, his fault could have been 
no more than an error of judgment. The truth is, that he was 
guilty of a ridiculous mimicry of the early education of Emile, 
at a time when all Europe was intoxicated by the writings of 
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Rousseau. To the second charge, that he had issued, un- 
known to the King, an order for the incorporation of the Foot 
Guards with the troops of the line on the 2lst of December 
1771; and, on their refusal to obey, had obtained an order from 
the King on the 24th for their reduction. He answered, that 
the draught of the order had been read and approved by the 
King on the 21st, signed and sealed by him on the 23d, and fi- 
nally confirmed by the order for reducing the refractory guards, 
as issued by his Majesty on the 24th; so that he could scarcely 
be said to have been even in form guilty of a two days usurpa- 
tion. It might have been added, that it was immediately fully par- 
doned by the Royal confirmation; that Rantzau, and others of 
his enemies, had taken an active share in it; and that it was so 
recent, that the conspirators must have resolved on their mea- 
sures before its occurrence, which reduces it to a mere pretext. 
He was charged with taking or granting exorbitant pensions; 
and he answered, seemingly with truth, that they were not 
higher than those of his predecessors. He was accused also of 
having falsified the public accounts; to which his answer is ne- 
cessarily too detailed for our purpose, but appears to be satis- 
factory. Both these offences, if they had been committed, could 
not have been treated as high treason in any country not wholly 
barbarous; and the evidence on which the latter and more precise 
of the charges rested, was a declaration of the imbecile and im- 
prisoned King on an intricate matter of account reported to 
such a tribunal by an agent of enemies who had determined on 
the destruction of the prisoner. 

Thus stands the case of the unfortunate Struensee on all the 
charges but one, as it appears in the accusation which his ene- 
mies had such time and power to support, and on the defence 
made for him under such cruel disadvantages. ‘That he was in- 
nocent of the political offences laid to his charge, is rendered 
highly probable by the ‘ Narrative of his Conversion,’ pub- 
lished soon after his execution by Dr Munter, a divine of 
Copenhagen, appointed by the Danish government to at- 
tend him; * a composition, which bears the strongest marks 
of the probity and sincerity of the writer, and is a perfect 
model of the manner in which a person, circumstanced like 
Struensee, ought to be treated by a kind and considerate mi- 
nister of religion. Men of all opinions who peruse this narrative, 
must own that it is impossible to touch the wounds of a sufferer 
with more tenderness, to reconcile the agitated penitent to 


* Reprinted by the late learned and exemplary Mr Rennell of 
Kensington. London, 1824. 
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himself, to present religion as the consoler, not as the dis- 
turber of his dying moments, gently to dispose him to try 
his own actions by a higher test of morality, to fill his mind 
with indulgent benevolence towards his fellow-men, and to ex- 
alt it to a reverential love of boundiess perfection. Dr Munter 
deserved the confidence of Struensee, and seems entirely to have 
won it. The unfortunate man freely owned his private licen- 
tiousness, his success in corrupting the principles of the victims 
of his desires, his rejection not only of religion, but also in 
theory, but not quite in feeling, of whatever ennobles and ele- 
vates the mind in morality; the imprudence and rashness by 
which he brought ruin on his friends, and plunged his parents 
in deep affliction ; and the ignoble and impure motives of all 
his public actions, which, in the eye of reason, deprived them of 
that pretension to virtuous character to which their outward 
appearance might seem to entitle them. He felt for his friends 
with unusual tenderness. Instead of undue concealment from 
Munter, he is perhaps chargeable with betraying to him secrets 
which were not exclusively his own. But he denies the truth 
of the political charges against him ; more especially of pecula- 
tion and falsification of accounts. (Munter, 112. 11. 122. 129, 
130, 160, particularly 166 and 167. 171. 190.) 

The charges against Brandt would be altogether unworthy 
of consideration, were it not for the light which one of them 
throws on the whole of this atrocious procedure. The main 
accusation against him was, that he had beaten, flogged, and 
scratched the sacred person of the King. His answer was, that 
the King, who had a passion for wrestling and boxing, had re- 
peatedly challenged him to a match, had severely beaten him 
five or six times; that he did not gratify his master’s taste till 
after these provocations; that two of the witnesses against him, 
servants of the King, had indulged their master in the same 
sport; and that he received liberal gratifications, and continued 
to enjoy the Royal favour for months after this pretended treason. 
The King inherited this perverse taste in amusements from his 
father, whose palace was the theatre of the like kingly sports. 
It is impossible to entertain the least doubt of the truth of this 
defence. It affords a natural and probable explanation of a 
fact which would be otherwise incomprehensible. 

A suit for divorce was commenced against the Queen, on the 
ground of criminal connexion with Struensee, who was himself 
convicted of high treason for that connexion. This unhappy 
Princess was sacrificed, at the age of seventeen, to the brutal 
caprices of a husband, who, if he had been a private man, would 
have been deemed incapable of the deliberate consent which is 
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essential to marriage. She early suffered from his violence, 
though she so far complied with his fancies as to ride with him 
in male apparel, and even with buckskin breeches—an indeco- 
rum for which she was sharply reprehended by her mother, the 
Princess- Dowager of Wales, in a short interview between them, 
during a visit which that Princess paid to her brother at Gotha, 
after an uninterrupted residence of thirty-four years in England. 
The King had suffered the Russian minister at Copenhagen to 
treat her with open rudeness. He disgraced his favourite 
cousin, the Prince of Hesse, for taking her part. He never 
treated her with common civility, till they were reconciled by 
Struensee, at that period of overflowing good-nature when that 
minister obtained the recal from banishment of the ungrateful 
Rantzau. The evidence against her consisted in a number of 
circumstances (none of them incapable of an innocent explana- 
tion) sworn to by her attendants, who were employed as spies 
on her conduct. She owned that she was guilty of much im- 
prudence; but in her dying moments she declared to M. Roques, 
pastor of the French church at Zell, that she never had been un- 
faithful to her husband.* It is true, that her own signature affix- 
ed to a confession was alleged against her. But if General Falk- 
enskiold was rightly informed, (for he has every mark of honest 
intention), that signature proves nothing but the malice and 
cruelty of her enemies. Schack, the counsellor sent to interro- 
gate her at Cronenbourg, was received by her with indignation 
when he spoke to her of connexion with Struensee. When he 
showed Struensee’s confession to her, he artfully intimated that 
the fallen minister would be subjected to a very cruel death if he 
was found to have falsely criminated the Queen. * What!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ do you believe that if I was to confirm this declara- 
‘ tion, I should save the life of that unfortunate man?’ Schack an- 
swered by a profound bow. The Queen took a pen, wrote the first 
syllable of her name, and fainted away. Schack completed the 
signature, and carried away the fatal document in triumph. 
Struensee himself, however, had confessed his intercourse to - 
the commissioners. It is said that his confession was obtained 
by threats of torture, facilitated by some hope of life, and in- 
fluenced by a knowledge that the proceeding against the Queen 
could not be carried beyond divorge. But his repeated and 
deliberate avowals to Dr Munter do not (it must be owned) al- 
low of such an explanation. Scarcely any supposition favour- 
able to this unhappy Princess remains, unless it should be 


* Communicated by M. Roques to M. Secretan, the editor of 
Falkenskiold, on the 7th March 1780. Falk. 234. 
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thought likely, that as Dr Munter’s narrative was published 
under the eye of her oppressors, they might have caused the 
confessions of Struensee to be inserted in it by their own agents, 
without the consent, perhaps without the knowledge of Munter, 
whose subsequent life is so little known, that we cannot deter- 
mine whether he ever had the means of exposing the falsifica- 
tion. It must be confessed, that internal evidence does not fa- 
vour this hypothesis; for the passages of the narrative, which con- 
tain the avowals of Struensee, have a striking appearance of genu- 
ineness. If Caroline betrayed her sufferings to Struensee; if 
she was led to a dangerous familiarity with a pleasing young 
man who had rendered essential services to her; if mixt mo- 
tives of confidence, gratitude, disgust and indignation, at last 
plunged her into an irretrievable fault; the reasonable and vir- 
tuous will reserve their abhorence for the conspirators, who, for 
the purposes of their own ambition, punished her infirmity by 
ruin, endangered the succession to the Crown, and disgraced 
their country in the eyes of Europe. It is difficult to contain 
the indignation which naturally arises from the reflection, that 
at this very time, and with a full knowledge of the fate of the 
Queen of Denmark, the Royal Marriage Act was passed in 
England, for the avowed purpose of preventing the only marriages 
of preference, which a princess at least, has commonly the op- 
portunity of forming. Ofa monarch, who thought so much more 
of the pretended degradation of his brother than of the cruel 
misfortunes of his sister, less cannot be said than that he must 
have had more pride than tenderness. Even the capital punish- 
ment of Struensee, for such an offence, will be justly condemned 
by all but English lawyers, who ought to be silenced by the 
consciousness that the same barbarous disproportion of a penalty 
to an offence is sanctioned in the like case by their own law. 
Caroline Matilda died at Zell about three years after her im- 
prisonment. The last tidings which reached the Princess- 
Dowager of Wales on her deathbed, was the imprisonment of 
this ill-fated daughter, which was announced to her in a letter 
dictated to the King of Denmark by his new masters, and sub- 
scribed with his own hand. Two days before her death, though 
in a state of agony, she herself wrote a letter to the nominal 
sovereign, exhorting him to be at least indulgent and lenient 
towards her daughter. After hearing the news from Copen- 
hagen she scarcely swallowed any nourishment. ‘The intelli- 
gence was said to have accelerated her death; but the dreadful 
malady under which she suffered, neither needed the co-opera~ 
tion of sorrow, nor was of a nature to be much affected by it. 
We may now return, for a moment, to Falkenskiold, the writer 
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of these Memoirs, the victim and narrator of the Revolution. He 
was apprehended at five o’clock in the morning of the 17th of 
January, by Colonel Eichstedt, who read aloud an order, appoint- 
ing himself governor of Copenhagen, and a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of Falkenskiold, with two other officers. Falkenskiold 
examined these documents, which, together with the signature 
purporting to be that of the King, appeared to be written by 
Eichstedt himself. Remonstrance was, however, vain. He was 
thrown into a dungeon of ten feet square, in a naval prison, used 
for the vilest criminals, where he remained seven weeks, without 
fire, without books, without correspondence or other inter- 
course with the world. He was refused clean linen and water 
for washing ; he was obliged to carve and eat with his fingers ; 
he was not allowed wine; he was at last deprived of tea, and 
even tooth-powder, by means of which it was said that he might 
poison himself. In April he was examined by an inferior com- 
mission; and the interrogatories alone are sufficient to show 
that there never was any colour of a charge against him ;—that 
his whole offence consisted in having served the public, under the 
administration of Struensee; and that his apprehension, as well 
as that of most of the others, was for the sole purpose of giving 
an appearance of reality and strength to the apnea con- 
spiracy, 7 the numbers who thus seemed to be involved in it. 
One of the accusations against him was, that when playing 
at cards, while the King, who was on foot, spoke to him, he 
made answer without rising from his chair, after the King had 
particularly desired thet none of the party should stand up 
when addressed by him! He never was tried; but in June it 
was announced to him, that the King had directed that he 
should be imprisoned for life. The particulars of his suffer- 
ings on the Rock of Munkholm, are related with simplicity and 
calmness. ‘The memorials of former prisoners, who had pre- 
ceded him on this rock, served to attest the exactness of the 
—— drawn by Molesworth, of the cruel administration which 

ad prevailed in Denmark since the establishment of absolute 
monarchy. Count Griffinfeld, Chancellor of the kingdom in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century (the very period of 
which the honest and eloquent Molesworth writes), had, like 
Struensee, been condemned to death by his successors in office, 
to justify their conspiracy against him. On the scaffold his 
punishment was changed into perpetual imprisonment; and he 
endured the horrors of the most rigorous confinement for nine- 
teen years, at Munkholm, when he died of the stone, which the 
waters of that place are said to occasion. Falkenskiold was re- 
leased in 1776, and spent the greater part of his remaining life at 
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Lausanne, where he enjoyed the friendship of Gibbon, of Tissot 
the celebrated physician, and of Reverdil, who, as the true au- 
thor of the enfranchisement of the Danish peasants, deserves a 
place in the first class of benefactors of the human species. The 
candour of his narrative, and the temper with which he speaks 
of his oppressors, give great weight to his testimony, and prove 
him to have been worthy of the friendship of good men. He 
relates, without triumph, the retributive justice with which the 
present king, when admitted into the @guncil in 1784, marked 
his entrance into power, by the expulsion of Guldberg, the 
ringleader in the conspiracy, which branded the character, and 
shortened the life of his mother—a man, we speak it with re- 
gret and shame, of some note as a Danish writer. 

What effects were produced by the interference of the Bri- 
tish Minister for the Queen—how far the conspirators were 
influenced by fear of the resentment of King George III.—and 
in what degree that monarch himself may have acquiesced in the 
measures finally adopted towards his sister, —are questions which 
must be answered by the historian from other sources than 
those from which we reason on the present occasion. The only 
legal proceeding ever commenced against the Queen, was a suit 
for divorce, which was in form perfectly regular ; for in all Pro- 
testant countries but England, the offended party is entitled to 
release from the bands of marriage by the ordinary tribunals. 
It is said that two legal questions were then agitated in Den- 
mark, and ‘ even occasioned great debates among the Commis- 
‘ sioners; 1. Whether the Queen, as a Sovereign, could be le- 
‘ gally tried by her subjects; and, 2. Whether, as a foreign 
* Princess, she was amenable to the law of Denmark?’ But it 
is quite certain on general principles, (assuming that no Da- 
nish law had made their Queen a partaker of the sovereign 

ower, or otherwise expressly exempted her from legal respon- 
sibility) that, however, high in dignity and honour, she was still 
a subject, and that, as such, she, as well as every other person 
wherever born, resident in Denmark, was, during her resi- 
dence at least, amenable to the laws of that country. 

It is certain that there was little probability of hostility from 
England. Engaged in a contest with the people at home, and 
dreading the approach of a civi! war with America, Lord North 
was not driven from an inflexible adherence to his pacific sys- 
tem by the partition of Poland itself. An address for the pro- 
duction of the diplomatic correspondence respecting the French 
conquest, or purchase of Corsica, was moved in the House of 
Commons on the 17th of November 1768, for the purpose of 


condemning that unprincipled transaction, and with a view in- 
1 
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directly to blame the supineness of the English ministers re- 
specting it. ‘The motion was negatived by a majority of 230 to 
84, on the same ground as that on which the like motions re- 
specting Naples and Spain were resisted in 1822 and 1823, that 
such proposals were too little if war was intended, and too much 
if it was not. The weight of authority, however, did not coin- 
cide with the power of numbers. Mr Grenville, the most ex- 
perienced statesman, and Mr Burke, the man of greatest genius 
and wisdom in the House, voted in the minority, and argued in 
support of the motion. Such, said the latter, was the general 
zeal for the Corsican, that if the ministers would withdraw the 
proclamation issued by Lord Bute’s government, forbidding 
British subjects to assist the Corsican ‘ rebels,’ (a measure si- 
milar to our ‘ Foreign Enlistment Act’), private individuals would 
supply the brave insurgents with sufficient means of defence. 
The young Duke of Devonshire, then at Florence, had sent four 
hundred pounds to Corsica, and raised two thousand pounds 
more for the same purpose by a subscription among the English in 
Italy. * A Government which looked thus passively at such 
breaches of the system of Europe on occasions when the nation- 
al feeling was favourable to a more generous, perhaps a more 
wise policy, would hardly have been diverted from its course by 
any indignities or outrages which a foreign government could 
offer to an individual of however illustrious rank. Little, how- 
ever, as the likelihood of armed interference by England was, 
the apprehension of it might have been sufficient to enable the 
more wary of the Danish conspirators to contain the rage of their 
most furious accomplices. The ability and spirit displayed by 
Sir Robert Murray Keith, on behalfof the Queen of Denmark, 
was soon after rewarded by his promotion to the embassy at 
Vienna, always one of the highest places in English diplomacy. 
His vigorous remonstrances in some measure compensated for 
the timidity of his government, and he powerfully aided the 
cautious policy of Count Osten, who moderated the passions of 
his colleagues, though he gave the most specious colour to their 
acts in his official correspondence with foreign powers. 
Contemporary observers of enlarged minds considered these 
events in Denmark, not so much as they affected individuals, or 


* These particulars are not to be found in the printed debate, 
which copies the account of this discussion given in the Annual Re- 
gister by Mr Burke, written, like his other abstracts of Parliamentary 
proceedings, with a brevity and reserve, produced by his situation as 
one of the most important parties in the argument, and by the severe 
notions then prevalent on such publications. 
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were connected with temporary policy, as in the higher light in 
which they indicated the character of nations, and Bettaped the 
prevalence of dispositions inauspicious to the prospects of man- 
kind. None of the unavowed writings of Mr Burke, and per- 
haps few of his acknowledged writings, exhibit more visible marks 
of his hand than the History of Europe in the Annual Register 
of 1772, which opens with a philosophical and eloquent vindica- 
tion of the policy which watched over the balance of power, and 
with a prophetic display of the evils which were to flow from the 
renunciation of that policy by France and England in suffering 
the partition of Poland. The little transactions of Denmark, 
which were despised by many as a petty and obscure intrigue, 
and affected the majority only as the part of the romance or 
tragedy of real life, appeared to the philosophical statesman 
pregnant with melancholy instruction. ¢ It has,’ says he, 
* been too hastily and too generally received an opinion with 
¢ the most eminent writers, and from them too carelessly re- 
ceived by the world, that the Northern nations, at all times 
and without exception, have been passionate admirers of li- 
berty, and tenacious to an extreme of their rights. A little 
attention will show, that this opinion ought to be received 
with many restrictions. Sweden and Denmark have, within 
little more than a century, given absolute demonstration to the 
contrary; and the vast nation of the Russes, who overspread 
so great a part of ihe North, have, at all times, so long as their 
name has been known, or their acts remembered by history, 
been incapable of any other than a despotic government. 
And notwithstanding the contempt in which we hold the 
Eastern nations, and the slavish disposition we attribute to 
them, it may be found, if we make a due allowance for the 
figurative style and manner of the Orientals, that the official 
papers, public acts and speeches, at the Courts of Petersburgh, 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, are in as unmanly a strain of 
servility and adulation as those of the most despotic of the 
* Asiatic governments.’ 

It was doubtless an error to class Russia with the Scan- 
dinavian nations, merely because they were both comprehend- 
ed within the same parallels of latitude. The Russians dif- 
fer from them in race, a circumstance always to be consider- 
ed, though more liable to be exaggerated or underrated, than 


any other which contributes to determine a character of na- 
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tions. No Sarmatian people has ever ee. The Rus- 
sians profess a religion, founded on the st submission of 
the understanding, which is, in their modgtn moditication of it, 
directed to their temporal sovereign. They were for ages the 
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slaves of the Tartars; the larger part of their dominions is 
Asiatic, and they were, till lately, with justice, more regarded as 
an Eastern than as a Western nation. But the nations of 
Scandinavia were of that Teutonic race, who were the founders 
of civil liberty. They early embraced the Reformation, which 
ought to have taught them the duty of exercising reason freely 
on every subject. ‘Their spirit has never been broken by a fo- 
reign yoke. Writing in the year when despotism was esta- 
blished in Sweden, and its baneful effects so strikingly exhibit- 
ed in Denmark, Mr Burke may be excused for comparing these 
then unhappy countries to those vast regions of Asia, which have 
been the immemorial seat of slavery. The revolution which we 
have been considering, shows the propriety of the parallel in all 
its parts. If it only proved that absolute power corrupts the 
tyrant, there are many too debased to dread it on that ac« 
count. But it shows him at Copenhagen, as at Ispahan, 
reduced to personal insignificance, a pageant occasionally ex- 
hibited by his ministers, or a tool in their hands, compelled to 
do whatever suits their purpose, without power to save the life 
even of a minion, and without security, in cases of extreme 
violence, for his own. Nothing can more clearly prove, that, 
under absolute monarchy, good laws, if they could by a miracle 
be framed, must always prove utterly vain; that civil liberty 
cannot exist without political liberty; and that the detestable 
distinction, lately attempted in this country by the advocates of 
intolerance, between freedom and political power, never can be 
allowed in practice, without, in the first instance, destroying all 
securities for good government, and very soon introducing 
every species of corruption and oppression. 

The part of Mr Burke’s History which we have quoted, is 
followed by a memorable passage, which seems, in later times, 
to have escaped the notice both of his opponents and adherents, 
and was probably forgotten by himself. After speaking of the 
final victory of Louis XV. over the French Parliaments, of 
whom he says, ‘ that their fate seems to be finally decided, * 
* and the few remains of public liberty that were preserved in 
* these illustrious bodies are now no more,’ he proceeds to 
general reflection on the condition and prospects of Europe. 
‘ In a word, if we seriously consider the mode of supporting 
‘ great standing armies, which becomes daily more prevalent, 





* They were reestablished four years afterwards. But as this arose, 
not from the spirit of the nation, but from the advisers of the young 
King, who had full power to grant or withhold their restoration, the 
want of foresight is rather apparent than substantial, 
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© it will appear evident, that nothing less than a convulsion that will 
* shake the globe to its centre, can ever restore the European nations 
© to that liberty by which they were once so much distinguished. 
* The Western world was its seat until another more western 
* was discovered: and that other will probably be its asylum 
‘ when it is hunted down in every other part of the world. 
* Happy it is that the worst of times may have one refuge left 
* for humanity.’ 

This passage is not so much a prophecy of the French Revolu- 
tion, as a declaration that, without a convulsion as deep and dread- 
ful as that great event, the European nations had no chance of 
being restored to their ancient dignity and their natural rights. 
Had it been written after, or at least soon after the events, it 
might havebeen blamed as indicating too little indignation against 
guilt, and compassion for suffering. Even when considered as 
referring to the events of a distant futurity, it may be charged 
with a pernicious exaggeration, which seems to extenuate revo- 
lutionary horrors by representing them as inevitable, and by lay- 
ing it down falsely that wisdom and virtue can find no other road 
to liberty. It would, however, be very unjust to charge such a 
purpose on Mr Burke, or indeed to impute such a tendency to 
his desponding anticipations. He certainly appears to have fore- 
seen, that the progress of despotism would at length provoke 
a general and fearful resistance, the event of which, with a wise 
scepticism, he does not dare to foretell; rather, however, as 
a fond and therefore fearful lover of European liberty, fore- 
boding that she will be driven from her ancient seats, and leave 
the inhabitants of Europe to be numbered with Asiatic slaves. 
The fierceness of the struggle he clearly saw, and most distinctly 
predicts ; for he knew that the most furious passions of human 
nature would be enlisted on both sides. He does not conclude, 
from this dreadful prospect, that the chance of liberty ought to 
be relinquished, rather than expose a country to the probability 
or possibility of such a contest, but, on the contrary, very in- 
telligibly declares, by the melancholy tone in which he adverts 
to the expulsion of liberty, that every evil is to be hazarded for 
her preservation. It would be well if most of his professed ad- 
herents would bear in mind, that such is the true doctrine of 
most of those whom they dread and revile as incendiaries. The 
friends of freedom only profess that those who have recourse to the 
only remaining means of preserving or acquiring liberty, are not 
morally responsible for the evils which may arise in an inevitable 
combat. The Danish dominions continued to be administered in 
the name of Christian VIL., for the long period of thirty-six years 
after the deposition of Struensee. The mental incapacity under 
which he always laboured, was not formally recognised till the 
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association of his son, now King of Denmark, with him in the 
Government. He did not cease to bréathe till 1808, after a 
nominal reign of forty-three years, and an animal existence of 
near sixty. During the latter part of that period, the real rulers 
of the country were wise and honest men. 

Denmark enjoyed a considerable interval of prosperity under 
the moderate administration of Bernstorff, whose merit in for- 
bearing to join the coalition against France in 1793, is greatly 
enhanced by his personal abhorence of the Revolution. His a- 
doption of Reverdil’s measures of enfranchisement, sheds the 
purest glory on his name. The fate of Denmark, after the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon had penetrated into the North, the iniquity with 
which she was stripped by Russia of Norway, for adherence to 
an alliance which Russia had compelled her to join, and as a 
compensation to Sweden for Finland, of which Sweden had 
been robbed by Russia, are events too familiarly known to 
be recounted here. She is now no more than a principality, 
whose arms are still surmounted by a royal crown. A free and 
popular government, under the same wise administration, might 
have arrested many of these calamities, and afforded a new proof, 
that the attachment of a people to a government in which they 
have a palpable interest and a direct share, is the most secure 
foundation of defensive strength. 

The political misfortunes of Denmark disprove the common- 
place opinion, that all enslaved nations deserve their fate; for 
the moral and intellectual qualities of the Danes seem to qualify 
them for the firm and prudent exercise of the privileges of 
freemen. All those by whom they are well known, commend 
their courage, honesty, and industry. The information of the 
laborious classes has made a considerable progress since their 
enfranchisement. Theirliterature, likethatof the other Northern 
nations, has generally been dependent on that of Germany, with 
which country they are closely connected in language and religion. 
In the last half century, they have made persevering efforts to 
build up a national literature. The resistance of their fleet in 
1801 has been the theme of many Danish poets; but we believe 
that they have been as unsuccessful in their bold competition with 
Campbell, as their mariners in their gallant contest with Nelson. 
A poor and somewhat secluded country, with a small and dis- 
persed population, which has produced Tycho Brahe, one of the 
greatest names in the history of astronomy, Oehlenschleger one 
of the first tragic poets of our age, and Thorwaldsen, the most 
celebrated artist of the Continent, must be owned to have con- 
tributed her full contingent to the intellectual greatness of 


Europe. 
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Art. IV.—Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and of his 
Residence on Board H. M. S. Bellerophon, with a detail of the 
Principal Events that occurred in that Ship, between the 24th of 
May and 8th of August 1815. By Captain F. L. Mairianp, 
Cc. B. 8vo. pp. 264. London, Colburn, 1826. 


T great and undiminished interest, which every thing cons 
nected with Napoleon continues to excite, may be traced, 
we think, to a higher source than the mere gratification of cu- 
riosity. ‘The incessant attempts to blacken his character while 
living, by every kind of falsehood, showed that those who sup- 
aaa their employers could be served by defaming him, were 
not content with exhibiting his failings in the worst light, and 
exaggerating the crimes, of which, in common with all former 
conquerors, though in a less degree than any of them, he un- 
doubtedly was olin. Pure fiction must needs be resorted to ; 
and, after the most ridiculous attempts to depreciate his civil 
and military fame, he must be made to appear as hateful in 
private life as, in his public capacity, those traducers were com- 
pelled to admit he was formidable. The puny successes of con- 
temporary spite have had their day ;—all now admit that Na- 
poleon was the great man of his age, taking the word in its 
common and most false acceptation—the man by whose name 
this age will in after times be known;—that as a warrior he 
ranked before any of his predecessors, and as a lawgiver among 
the foremost in any age ;—and that he will be eclipsed, in all 
likelihood, by those who follow him, rather in the attributes of 
self-denial and patriotism, than of genius ; a grand superiority, 
without doubt, and one which, other things being equal or 
nearly equal, must throw his fame, brilliant as its lustre now is, 
at once into the shade. Justice being done to his public qua- 
lities, it is natural that those, who had been misled by the al- 
most unbounded powers of repeated misrepresentation, should 
desire to correet their errors respecting his private and person- 
al character. Certain it is, that the more we learn of him, and 
the nearer we approach him at the most critical moments of 
his life, the deeper is the impression produced in his favour ; 
and a sense of justice towards his memory, now that he can no 
longer inflict any injuries upon us, seems to incline most men 
towards contemplating him in private, as the surest means of 
obliterating the effects created by deceptions so long practised 
against his reputation. 
The circumstances attending his surrender had been known, 
in the general, from the period of that remarkable event; but 
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the details had only been partially given, and with so great an 
addition of fiction, that it was quite impossible to tell with cer- 
tainty what had really passed upon the occasion. The publi- 
cation of the work before us puts an end to all doubt upon this 
subject, supplying the particulars of this chapter, the last in the 
history of Napoleon’s public life, with the minuteness which was 
desirable, and under the sanction of the very best authority, 
the distinguished officer to whom he surrendered himself, and 
whose conduct, at once firm, judicious, and delicate in an ex- 
traordinary degree, while it proves him to have been every way 
desirous of so great an honour, forms a striking contrast to the 
demeanour of some others afterwards employed in the custody 
of the illustrious captive. 

Captain Maitland had, immediately after the event, thrown 
together, in the form of a narrative, the notes and memoranda 
which he made at the moment. Among other reasons for un- 
dertaking this task, he candidly mentions one to have been, the 
desire of correcting ‘the many misrepresentations that appeared 
‘ at the time respecting the conduct of Buonaparte,’ as well 
as his own behaviour towards him. He adds, that he has 
carefully avoided yielding to the bias in Napoleon’s favour, which 
it was impossible even for a British officer not to feel, from his 
‘ fascinating qualities.’ This narrative having been shown to 
several friends, he is now induced, by their very proper advice, 
to make public. Itis written clearly and sensibly, without an 
pretensions or any affectation, and does him no little credit 
even as an author; a praise very inferior to that which his 
conduct, recorded in it, commands for his character as a man, 
and the promptitude and sagacity with which he performed his 
official duty. 

We shall pass over the detail of the different advices and 
orders received by Captain Maitland, the communications 
made by him, and his various arrangements to prevent the 
Emperor’s escape, during the six weeks that elapsed from his 
arrival on the coast, to the 10th July. He had very precise 
orders to prevent the escape; and if he should take the Empe- 
ror, to bring him ‘to the nearest port in England with all possible 
‘ expedition;’ ‘ transferring him to his own ship,’ and ‘ there 
* keeping him in careful custody.’ The possibility of a volun- 
tary surrender seems never to have been comtemplated ; and 
Captain Maitland is therefore perfectly entitled to say, that 
such an event was not provided for by his instructions. On 
the 10th July, General Savary and Count Las Cases came on 
board his ship, the F vate B with a letter from General 
Bertrand, stating the Emperor’s intention of proceeding to 
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America, and requesting to be informed whether the British 
Government would give him a passport, or would obstruct his 
voyage in a French frigate, or in a neutral vessel. His answer 
was, that the hostilities prevented any French ship from pas- 
sing, and that without orders from the Admiral on the station, 
he could not suffer the Emperor to pass ‘ in any vessel, under 
‘ whatever flag.’ The following conversation took place be- 
tween General Savary and the Captain; we give it, because, by 
our author’s most candid statement, it appears that the idea of 
asking an asylum in England was first suggested by him. 

‘ During the time the Frenchmen were with me, I received some 
French newspapers from Sir Henry Hotham ; but my time was so fully 
occupied in writing to him, and in discussions with my visitors, that it 
was not in my power to read them: I therefore drew them back to the 
subject that had occasioned their visit, and said, “‘ Supposing the British 
Government should be induced to grant a passport for Buonaparte’s 
going to America, what pledge could he give that he would not return, 
and put England as well as all Europe to the same expense of blood and 
treasure that has just been incurred ? ” 

‘ General Savary made the following reply :—“ When the Emperor 
first abdicated the throne of France, his removal was brought about by a 
faction, at the head of which was Talleyrand, and the sense of the na- 
tion was not consulted ; but in the present instance, he has voluntarily 
resigned the power. The influence he once had over the French people is 
past; a very considerable change has taken place in their sentiments to- 
wards him, since he went to Elba; and he could never regain the power 
he had over their minds ; therefore he would prefer retiring into obscu- 
rity, where he might end his days in peace and tranquillity ; and, were 
he solicited to ascend the throne again, he would decline it.” 

“ If this is the case,” I said, “ why not ask an asylum in England ? ° 
He answered, “‘ There are many reasons for his not wishing to reside in 
England: the climate is too damp and cold; it is too near France ; he 
would be, as it were, in the centre of every change and revolution that 
might take place there, and would be subject to suspicion ; he has been 
accustomed to consider the English as his most inveterate enemies, and 
they have been induced to look upon him as a monster, without one of 
the virtues of a human being.” pp. 33—35. 

On the I4th, and before the Admiral’s answer had arrived, 
Count Las Cases came again, accompanied by General Lalle- 
mand, and stated the Emperor’s disposition to go either in a 
French, an American, or * even a British ship of war,’ as our 
Government might choose. The Captain’s answer was, that 
he had no authority to make any such arrangement, ‘ nor did 
© he believe that the Government would consent to it, but that 
‘ he would venture, on his own responsibility, to receive him 
¢ into his own ship, and carry him to England ’— adding, how- 
ever, that ‘he could enter into no promise as to his reception 
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‘ there, as he could not even be sure of meeting with the ap- 
‘ probation of the British Government for receiving him.’ It 
may certainly be contended, plausibly enough, that this seem- 
ed to imply that the Emperor, if so carried to England, would 
not be at the absolute disposal of the Government, otherwise what 
doubt could Captain Maitland have of his conduct being approv- 
ed by a government which only wanted to obtain uncontrouled 
dominion over the person of Napoleon? Las Cases, before 
quitting the Bellerophon, intimated his strong belief that the 
“mperor would come on board; and from this circumstance, 
as well as the date of the celebrated Letter to the Prince Re- 
gent, the day before the interview, it is natural to conclude with 
our author, that the resolution had been already taken. The 
Captain, in answer toa question from General Lallemand, 
whether there was any risk of those who might accompany the 
Emperor, being given up to the French Government, answered, 
‘ Certainly not—the British Government could never think 
‘ of doing so, under the circumstances contemplated in the 
‘ present arrangement.’ A project of escape, by being con- 
cealed in a cask with air-tubes, on board of a Danish ship, 
was abandoned, from the apprehension that, should it fail, the 
attempt might be deemed a forfeiture of the Emperoy’s claims 
to good treatment; and Las Cases returned the same day with 
a letter from Bertrand, referring to the conversation with the 
Captain in the morning, as had been reported to Napoleon, 
and announcing the Emperor’s determination to come on board 
early next morning, and receive the passport which he had 
asked for America. ‘ Mais au défaut du sauf conduit, il se 
‘ rendra volontiers en Angleterre, comme simple particulier, 
‘ pour y jouir de la protection des loix. de votre pays.” The 
letter to the Prince was sent at the same time by General 
Gourgaud; and to keep unbroken the chain of evidence on 
which the decision of the question between our Government 
and the Emperor must depend, we shall here insert it, although 
familiar to the reader. 
“ Altesse Royal, 

“ En butte aux factions qui divisent mon pays et a l'inimitié des plus 
grandes puissances de l'Europe, J'ai terminé ma carriére politique, et je 
viens comme Thémistocle m’asseoir sur le foyer du peuple Britannique. 
Je me mets sous la protection de ses loix, que je réclame de votre Al- 
tesse Royal, comme au plus puisant, au plus constant, et au plus géné- 


teux de mes Ennemis. 
“ Rochefort, 13 Juillet, 1815, 
Signé, “ NAPpoLeon.” 


Captain Maitland read the letter addressed to himself, and 
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said that he would receive the Emperor on board, and send 
General Gourgaud on to England—but added that, which re- 
lieves himself from all share of blame in the affair, ** Monsieur 
¢ Las Cases, you will recollect that I am not authorized to 
* stipulate as to the reception of Buonaparte in England, but 
* that he must consider himself entirely at the disposal of his 
¢ Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” He answered, “ I am 
‘ perfectly aware of that, and have already acquainted the 
6 Seigems with what you said on the subject.” Jt must be 
observed, that this declaration and the answer are perfectly 
consistent with the supposition, that the only question between 
the parties was, as to the degree of liberty which Napoleon 
should enjoy in England. In what manner the Frenchmen 
understood it, is clear from this, that Captain Maitland found 
them prepared, and in a way which he describes, for an at- 
tempt at escaping ‘ in the event of Las Cases’s mission to the 
* Bellerophon not being successful.” Now, what does this 
mean? What could be understood by success, except a re- 
ception that would secure the Emperor’s at least remaining in 
England, whether prisoner or not? How could the mission 
be less successful than by its terminating in the Emperor’s re- 
ception, not only as a prisoner, but a prisoner absolutely at 
his enemy’s disposal, with respect to the place of his prison, 
as well as his treatment in it? 

At break of day on the 15th, the French brig of war, having 
the Emperor on board, was seen standing out towards the 
Bellerophon ; and Captain Maitland perceiving the Superb, 
with Admiral Hotham’s flag in the offing, and likely to reach 
him before the brig could, from the failure of the ebb tide, 
sent his barge to the latter, and brought Napoleon on board 
the Bellerophon a little after six o’clock. 

‘ On coming on board the Bellerophon, he was received without any 
of the honours generally paid to persons of high rank; the guard was 
drawn out on the break of the poop, but did not present arms. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government had merely given directions, in the event of his be; 
ing captured, for his being removed into any one of his Majesty’s ships 
that might fall in with him; but no instructions had been given as to 
the light in which he was to be viewed. As it is not customary, how- 
ever, on board a British ship of war, to pay any such honours before the 
colours are hoisted at eight o’clock in the morning, or after sunset, I 
made the early hour an excuse for withholding them upon this o¢casion. 

‘ Buonaparte’s dress was an olive-coloured great coat over a green uni; 
form, with scarlet cape and cuffs, green lapels turned back and edged 
with scarlet, skirts hooked back with bugle horns embroidered in gold, 
plain sugar-loaf buttons and gold epaulettes ; being the uniform of the 
Chasseur 4 Cheval of the Imperial Guard. He wore the star, or gran 
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cross of the Legion of Honour, and the small cross of that order ; the 
Iron Crown ; and the Union, appended to the button-hole of his left la- 

el. He had on a small cocked hat, with a tri-coloured cockade; plain 
gold-hilted sword, military boots, and white waistcoat and breeches. The 
following day he appeared in shoes, with gold buckles, and silk stock- 
ings—the dress he always wore afterwards, while with me. 

‘ On leaving the Epervier, he was cheered by her ship's company as 
long as the boat was within hearing; and Mr Mott informed me that 
most of the officers and men had tears in their eyes, 

‘ General Bertrand came first up the ship’s side, and said to me, 
«¢ The Emperor is in the boat.” He then ascended, and, when he came 
on the quarter-deck, pulled off his hat, and, addressing me in a firm tone 
of voice, said, “ I am come to throw myself on the protection of your 
Prince and laws.” pp. 69—71. 

Here we may give Captain Maitland’s general testimony to 

the unexceptionable demeanour of the Emperor while he con- 
tinued with him, in circumstances surely quite sufficient to tr 
any man’s equanimity. After mentioning a conversation with 
Las Cases, which led to giving up the whole cabin to Napoleon, 
before he came on Sell our author alludes to the vile fabri- 
cations of some newspapers, who represented him ‘ as having 
* taken possession of it in a most brutal way, saying, Tout ou 
rien pour moi ;’ and adds this remarkable declaration, ‘ I here 
therefore, once for all, beg to state most distinctly, that from 
the time of his coming on board my ship, to the period of 
his quitting her, his conduct was invariably that of a gentle- 
man; and in no one instance do I recollect him to have made 
use of a rude expression, or to have been guilty of any kind 
of ill-breeding. ’ 
The Admiral came on board ta pay his respects to Napoleon, 
and was asked by him to dinner, with his suite ; for during his 
stay with Captain Maitland, he was treated as a sovereign, and 
did the honours of the table as if he had been at home. The 
Admiral invited him to breakfast with him next morning, and 
received him with great distinction, manning the yards when 
he arrived, and allowing Captain Maitland to do the same up- 
on his return to the Bellerophon. The Emperor’s manners 
and conversation, his affability to all, without the least want of 
dignity, and his quickness and intelligence on every subject, 
appear to have produced their entire impression in his favour. 
It has been said by the dealers in slander and falsehood, al- 
ready referred to, that he laid himself out for courting the 
atiatetll of the crew. Our author’s testimony seems to dispose 
of that charge. 

‘When he returned to the quarter-deck, he questioned the Admiral 
ani myself very minutely, about the clothing and victualling of the sea- 
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men. It was then, on being told that all that department was under the 
charge of the purser, he said in a facetious way, “ Je crois que c'est quel- 
quefois chez vous, comme chez nous, le commissaire est un peu coquin.” 
“ I believe it happens sometimes with you, as it does with us, that the 
purser isa little of a rogue.” This was addressed to the Admiral and me, 
with whom he was conversing, and not to the people, as has been repre- 
sented ; nor was there a man that could have understood it, as it was 
spoken in French, and not within their hearing. He asked to see the 
Chaplain, put a few questions to him as to the number of Catholics and 
foreigners in the ship, and whether any of them spoke the French lan- 
guage. A Guernsey man was pointed out to him, but he had no con- 
versation with him.’ pp. 92—93. 

The Bellerophon arrived in Torbay on the 24th, and Captain 
Maitland sent a despatch to Lord Keith, giving a detailed ac- 
count of his proceedings. He clearly must have considered, 
that he had received the Emperor on board in a way which 
did not leave the absolute disposal of his person to our Gover- 
ment; otherwise, what possible anxiety could he feel for the 
opinion to be formed of his conduct ? If he had him a prisoner, 
and at the mercy of his employers, who had only instructed 
him to intercept Napoleon’s escape, and use every means for 
taking him and bringing him to England, he had evidently done 
all he was ordered, and effected the utmost that was desired at 
his hands. If, however, the obtaining possession of his per- 
son by voluntary surrender made a difference in Napoleon’s 
claims on our rights, the anxiety of Captain Maitland is easily 
understood, and no one who reads the following passage in 
the letter to Lord Keith, can doubt that the writer felt the 
difference which the manner of the surrender made in the 
Emperor’s situation. After detailing the communications 
through Las Cases, ending in the proposal to come on board, 
he says, 

“ Taking into consideration all the circumstances of the probability of 
the escape being effected, if the trial was made either in the frigates, or 
clandestinely in a small vessel, as, had this ship been disabled in action, 
there was no other with me that could produce any effect on a frigate, 
and, from the experience I have had in blockading the ports of the bay, 
knowing the impossibility of preventing small vessels from getting to sea, 
and looking upon it as of the greatest importance to get possession of the 
person of Buonaparte ; I was induced, without hesitation, to accede to 
the proposal, as far as taking him on board, and proceeding with him to 
England ; but, at the same time, stating in the most clear and positive 
terms, that I had no authority to make any sort of stipulation as to the 
reception he was to meet with. 

« ] am happy to say, that the measures I have adopted have met with 
the approbation of Sir Henry Hotham, and will, I trust and hope, re- 
ceive that of your Lordship, as well as of his Majesty's Government. ” 
pp- 104-105. 
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As soon as the Government was apprised of his arrival, strict 
orders were despatched to keep him on board the vessel, to 
watch it most carefully in case of any attempt at an escape, 
and to cut off all communication with the shore, and with o- 
ther ships. Four or five of his suite were suffered to remain 
with him, exclusive of several servants; the rest were to be 
* kept under similar restraint on board of other vessels of war ;’ 
and finally, ‘ Napoleon Buonaparte was to be considered and 
* addressed as a general officer.’ This last point seems all 
along to have been held in the highest estimation by our rulers 
and their agents, from the time of the Emperor’s surrender, to 
that of his decease. ‘They appear to have deemed it a grand 
triumph over their enemy. ‘lo us we own it presents itself in 
a very contemptible light, and merely as a poor spite—a paltry 
insult over fallen greatness. If any one were disposed to argue 
the matter seriously, nothing can be more inconsistent and ab- 
surd. By what title was he a ‘ general officer,’ we should 
like to know? By none other than that which made him 
Consul first, and then Emperor. The magnificent sentence 
with which his Speech at the Champ de Mai, in 1815 opened, 
a sentence marked by his peculiar and characteristic style of 
eloquence not often surpassed—declares his title to all the 
three ranks—‘ General,—Consul,—Empereur,—Je dois tout au 
* Peuple.’ In less rhetorical phrase, he held all his ranks but 
the first he ever had, Lieutenant of Artillery, from the suc- 
cessive governments which sprang out of the Revolution. He 
never had received the rank of General from a legitimate 
king, through his regular minister of war, Why then was he 
to be called General, any more than Emperor? Why not be 
consistent and call him Lieutenant Buonaparte, or Mr Buona- 
parte, at once? He had been recognised as Consul by our 
Government, and treated as a brother potentate by our So- 
vereign, whose own title rests upon the self-same ground 
of the popular voice, which, overthrowing an old established 
dynasty, placed a new one upon the throne. He had been 
treated with while Emperor of France, though not acknowledged 
as such in form; and he had afterwards been solemnly recog- 
nised by all the powers as titular Emperor, at least, when he 
was allowed to retain that rank on being sent to Elba. His sub- 
sequent return to France may have given his enemies a right 
to treat him as a prisoner of war, when he fell into their hands; 
but when was it ever heard that a sovereign prince lost his 
rank, (or indeed in civilized ages his personal liberty) by cap- 
ture? While devising these petty vexations for their illustri- 
ous prisoner, it is remarkable that our ministers, (at that time 
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in the yery honey moon of their union with the Holy Allies), 
carefully uk him from all direct intercourse with the Prince 
Regent. They seemed apprehensive lest some generous 
sympathy might influence that exalted personage, whose al- 
legiance to the despots of the Continent was not to be reckoned 
upon, so surely as their own. Indeed, if we may trust the con- 
jecture of one who knew him well, a favourable impression was 
very likely to have been made by the Emperor upon his Royal 
Highness. ‘ Speaking of his wish for an interview with the 
‘ Prince Regent,’ Lord Keith said ¢ D n the fellow, if he 
* had obtained an interview with his Royal Highness, in half 
* an hour they would have been the best friends in England.’ 
pp. 211. 

The strict custody in which he was kept, and the constant 
reports in the newspapers of the intention to confine him in St 
Helena, must have gradually prepared Napoleon for the reso~ 
Jution which was at length announced to him by one of the 
Under Secretaries of State, in a written paper delivered to 
him. He sent for Captain Maitland immediately after, and 
showed it to him. 

‘ When I had read it, he complained vehemently of his treatment in 
being sent to St Helena, saying, “ The idea of it is perfect horror to me. 
To be placed for life on an island within the Tropics, at an immense dis- 
tance from any land, cut off from all communication with the world, and 
every thing that I hold dear in it !—c’est pis que la cage de fer de Ta- 
merlan. (It is worse than Tamerlane’s iron cage.) I would prefer be- 
ing delivered up to the Bourbons. Among other insults,” said he,— 
“ but that is a mere bagatelle, a very secondary consideration,—they 
style me General! they can have no right to call me General ; they may 
as well call me Archbishop, for I was head of the church, as well as the 
army. If they do not acknowledge me as Emperor, they ought as First 
Consul ; they have sent Ambassadors to me as such; and your King, in 
his letters, styled me Brother. Had they confined me in the Tower of 
London, or one of the fortresses in England, (though not what I had hoped 
from the generosity of the English people,) I should not have so much 
cause of complaint ; but to banish me to an island within the ‘Tropics! 
They might as well have signed my death-warrant at once, as it is impos- 
sible a man of my habit of body can live long in such a climate. ” 

* He then expressed a desire to write another letter to the Prince Re- 
gent ; and I carried it the same afternoon to Lord Keith, by whom it 
was immediately forwarded to London.’ pp. 143-145. 

‘I felt convinced that Buonaparte, after the notification he had re- 
ceived, would be too much depressed in spirits to make his appearance 
on deck this day ; and sent a boat to some of my friends, who were 
waiting in hopes of seeing him, to say there was no chance of his com- 
ing out, as he was much distressed at the communication which had been 
made to him. I was, therefore, a good deal surprised, on turning round, 
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to find him standing at my elbow; and I can only account for his show- 
ing himself as usual, by supposing either that he was not in fact so much 
annoyed as I had believed him to be, or that he was actuated by a de- 
sire of creating a feeling of commiseration among the English people in 
his behalf. 

‘ At dinner he conversed as usual ; and, indeed, it was quite astonish- 
ing with what elasticity his spirits regained their usual cheerfulness, after 
such trials and disappointments. He never, in my hearing, threatened to 
commit suicide ; nor do I believe he did on any occasion: the only ex- 
pression I ever heard him make use of, that could in any way be con- 
strued into such a threat, was, that he would not go to St Helena,—“ Je 
n'irai pas a St Héléne.”’ pp. 150-151. 

Generals Savary and Lallemand being expressly prohibited 
from accompanying him, were much alarmed at the idea of 
being delivered up to the French Government, and sharing, of 
course, the fate of Labedoyere; for the sacrifice of Marshal 
Ney was not yet perpetrated. Our author, to quiet their ap- 
prehensions, wrote a very strong protest to the Admiralty, and 
stated, that his own honour was deeply involved in the ques- 
tion. He also declared to Sir H. Bunbury, for the informa- 
tion of the Government, ‘ that he should consider himself dis« 
‘ honoured for ever,’ if, having received them on board of his 
ship, they should suffer death through his means. 

The conduct of Captain Maitland in this matter is deserving 
of great praise; but we see no reason to believe that so flagrant 
an act of perfidy was ever in the contemplation of his employ- 
ers. He entertained no such apprehension himself, and acted 
chiefly with a view of satisfying the unfortunate gentlemen, 
who were alarmed for their own fate, from witnessing that of 
their master. The protest of the Emperor was delivered to 
Lord Keith, and was in the following terms. 

“ Je proteste solennellement ici, a la face du Ciel et des hommes, 
contra la violence qui m’est faite, contre la violation de mes droits les 
plus sacrés, en disposant par la force, de ma personne et de ma liberté. 
“ Je suis venu librement 4 board du Bellerophon; je ne suis point 
prisonnier; je suis 'hdte de l’Angleterre. J’y suis venu a I'instigation 
méme du Capitaine qui a dit avoir des ordres du Governement de me 
recevoir, et de me conduire en Angleterre avec ma suite, si cela m’étoit 
agréable. Je me suis présenté de bonne foi pour venir me mettre sous la 
protection des loix d’Angleterre. Aussitdt assis 4 bord du Bellerophon, 
Je fus sur le foyer du peuple Britannique. Si le Gouvernement, en don- 
nant des ordres au Capitaine du Bellerophon, de me recevoir ainsi que 
ma suite, n’a voulu que tendre une embiche, il a forfait a Vhonneur et 
fiétri son pavillon. Si cet acte se consommoit, ce seroit en vain que les 
Anglais voudroient parler 2 ! Europe de leur loyauté, de leur loix, et de 
leur liberté. La foi Britannique s'y frowvera perdue dans Uhospitalité 
du Bellerophon. Jen appelle & Vhistoire ; elle dira qu’un ennemi qui 
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fit vingt ans la guerre aux peuples Anglois, vint librement, dans son in- 
fortune, chercher un asile sous ses loix. Quelle plus éclatante preuve 
pouvait-il lui donner de son estime et de sa confiance ? Mais comment 
répondit-on en Angleterre a une telle magnanimité ?—On feignit de ten- 
dre une main hospitaliére a cet ennemi, et quand il se fut livre de bonne 
foi, on l'immola. 


Signé, Napo.ron.” 
« A bord du Bellerophon, 
4 Aout, 1815.” 


He complained also to Captain Maitland in bitter, but not 
unbecoming terms, of the treatment he had experienced. He 
recounted the means he certainly possessed of keeping up the 
contest in France until he could make terms for himself; a 
large party in the South—the army behind the Loire—the 
garrison of Rochelle, with 12,000 troops in Rochefort, Bour- 
deaux, and Isle d’Aix, were all at his disposal; but he saw no 
prospect of ultimately succeeding in effecting his restoration ; 
and he was resolved not to prolong the war, and desolate 
France, merely for his personal advantage or convenience as 
an individual, when he could no longer be said to fight for 
empire. When he was to remove on ‘board the Northumber- 
land for the voyage, he required to have an order in writing, 
that it might be seen he only yielded to force; and on this oc- 
casion he said— 

“ Your Government has treated me with much severity, and ina 
very different way from what I had hoped and expected, from the opi- 
nion I had formed of the character of your countrymen. It is true 
I have always been the enemy of England, but it has ever been an 
open and declared one; and I paid it the highest compliment it was 
possible for man to do in throwing myself on the generosity of your 
Prince : I have not now to learn, that it is not fair to judge of the cha- 
racter of a people by the conduct of their Government.” He then went 
on (alluding to the Government), “ They say I made no conditions. 
Certainly I made no conditions ; how could an individual enter into 
terms with a nation? I wanted nothing of them but hospitality, or, as 
the ancients would express it, ‘ air and water.’ My only wish was to 

urchase a small property in England, and end my life there in peace 
and tranquillity. As for you, Capitaine,” (the name by which he always 
addressed me), “ Ihave no cause of complaint; your conduct to me has 
been that of a man of honour ; but I cannot help feeling the severity of 
my fate, in having the prospect of passing the remainder of my life on a 
desert island. But,” added he with a strong emphasis, “ if your Govern- 
ment give up Savary and Lallemand to the King of France, they will 
inflict a stain upon the British name that no time can efface.” I told 
him, in that respect, they were under an erroneous impression; that I 
was convinced it was not the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to de- 
liver them up. “ Je l'espére,” “I hope so.” pp. 187-189. 
2 
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His emotion upon the subject of Savary and Lallemand, for 
whose fate he showed more anxiety than for his own was pe~ 
culiarly honourable to him. Nor were his parting acknow- 
ledgments to Captain Maitland less seemly and dignified. 

‘ Soon after breakfast, Marchand came and said the Emperor wished 
to see me: I went into the cabin. “ I have requested to see you, 
Captain,” said he, “to return you my thanks for your kindness and 
attention to me whilst I have been on board the Bellerophon, and like- 
wise to beg you will convey them to the officers and ship's company 
you command. My reception in England has been very different from 
what I expected ; but it gives me much satisfaction to assure you, that I 
feel your conduct to me throughout has been that of a gentleman and a 
man of honour. He then said, he was desirous of having Mr O'Meara, 
the surgeon of the Bellerophon, to accompany him ; and asked my opi- 
nion of him in his medical capacity, as well as of his principles. I re- 
plied, that I had the highest opinion of him, both for his skill and atten- 
tion; that he had given me so much satisfaction while under my com- 
mand, that I had procured his removal from two different ships in which 
he had served with me previous to my appointment to the Bellerophon, 
that he might accompany me; and that I was convinced he was a man 
of principle and integrity. After conversing some time longer with him, 
during which he spoke in the warmest terms of affection of General 
Bertrand, and the obligations he felt to him for his remaining with him 
during his adversity, when he knew strong efforts had been used to in- 
duce him to abandon him, I took my leave; and this was the last time 
I was ever alone with him. 

« About one o'clock, the barge of the Admiral was prepared ; a Cap- 
tain’s guard turned out, and by Lord Keith’s direction, as Napoleon 
crossed the quarter-deck to leave the ship, the guard presented arms, and 
three ruffles of the drum were beat, being the salute given to a General 
Ofticer. 

‘ He walked out of the cabin with a steady, firm step, came up to me, 
and, taking off his hat, said, ‘ Captain Maitland, I take this last opportunity 
of once more returning you my thanks for the manner in which you have 
treated me while on board the Bellerophon, and also to request you will 
convey them to the officers and ship's company you command :” then 
turning to the Officers, who were standing by me, he added, “ Gentle- 
men, I have requested your Captain to express my gratitude to you for 
your attention to me, and to those who have followed my fortunes. ” 
He then went forward to the gangway ; and before he went down the 
ship’s side, bowed two or three times to the ship’s company, who were 
collected in the waist and on the forecastle ; he was followed by the 
ladies and the French Officers, and lastly by Lord Keith. After the 
boat had shoved off, and got the distance of about thirty yards from the 
ship, he stood up, pulled his hat off, and bowed, first to the Officers, and 
then to the men; and immediately sat down, and: entered into conversa- 
tion with Lord Keith, with as much apparent composure as if he had 
a only going from one ship to the other to pay a visit.’ pp. 202- 
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Our author gives several traits of a very amiable disposition 
in this celebrated person—as of his kindness to all.about him 
—the liberties he allowed them to take, and the pains he took 
to soothe them when any hasty expression of his might hive 
ruffled their temper. His affection for his wife and son was 
strongly marked. ‘ I feel,” (said he, when showing their mi- 
niatures one morning), “ I feel the conduct of the Allied So- 
* vereigns to be more cruel and unjustifiable towards me in 
‘that respect than in any other. hy should they deprive 
‘me of the comforts of domestic society, and take from me 
‘ what must be the dearest objects of affection to every man— 
‘my child, and the mother of that child?” On his expressing 
‘ himself as above, I looked himi steadily in the face, to observe 
‘ whether he showed any emotion: the tears were standing in 
* his eyes, and the whole of his countenance appeared evident- 
‘ly under the influence of a strong feeling of grief.’ But the 
general impression which he made upon the Bellerophon’s 
crew is decisive in his favour. It is thus recorded by the Cap~ 
tain. : 
‘ After he had quitted the ship, being desirous to know the feeling of 
the ship’s company towards him, I asked my servant what the people 
said of him. ‘ Why, Sir,” he answered, “ I heard several of them con- 
versing together about him this morning; when one of them observed, 
‘ Well, they may abuse that man as much as they please, but if the peo- 
ple of England knew him as well we do, they would not hurt a hair of 
his head ;’ in which the others agreed.” This was the more extraordi- 
nary, as he never went through the ship’s company but once, immediate- 
ly after his coming on board, when I attended him, and he did not speak 
to any of the men; merely returning their salute by pulling off his hat ; 
and in consequence of his presence, they suffered many privations, such 
as not being allowed to see their wives and friends, or to go on shore, 
having to keep watch in port, &c.; and when he left the ship, the only 
money he distributed was twenty Napoleons to my steward, fifteen to 
one of the under-servants, and ten to the cook.’ pp. 223, 224. 
Having spoken of the greatness of Napoleon, as all unpre- 
judiced men already feel, and as, before long, all will openly 
speak, it remains that we guard ourselves, once more, against 
being supposed to reverence that greatness as the highest 
which genius can attain. We are using the word in the sense 
affixed to it by the prevailing disposition of mankind to mag- 
nify those qualities which are most hurtful to themselves, and 
admire, above all other exploits, those which lead to conquest 
and to power. Napoleon was a conqueror and an absolute 
ruler; that is sufficient to place him, in the estimation of all 
who love liberty, and regard the happiness of their fellow~ 
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creatures, on a far lower level than those who have only drawn 
their swords to defend their country, or destroy her oppressors. 
But while men shall agree in being dazzled by the brilliancy 
of vast military genius and prodigious success, regardless of 
the cause in which the battle is fought, they must place him 
above all other captains; and he has the same claim to prece- 
dence among successful usurpers. He has, however, beside 
this more vulgar applause, some title to the admiration of the 
enlightened and humane, very different from those of ordinary 
heroes. He founded his empire upon the subversion of abuses 
the most pernicious to the well-being of society. 

If he was not a friend of the people for their own sake, he 
was the enemy of their worst foes. He set his face every where 
against intolerance; he restrained within narrow bounds the 
power of the Romish priesthood ; he gave no quarter to those 
antiquated notions which at once inthrall and prop up old go- 
vernments ; and wherever he bore sway, the utmost scope was 
allowed to improvement throughout all the departments of hu- 
man industry. As a lawgiver, he occupies a high place in the 
history of modern Europe; and grievously as I'rance paid for 
his boundless ambition, his thirst of honest fame ma some 
amends, however inadequate, for the evils which his thirst of do- 
minion wrought: The same hand that inflicted the Conscription, 
bestowed the Codes. 





Art. V.—A Letter addressed to the Peers of Scotland. By 
Cuar.es Lorp Kinnairp. London, 1826, 


Ts spirited, sensible, and well written paper directs the at- 

tention of our Scottish Peers to the peculiar hardships of 
their political situation; and, as it especially points out the 
manner in which their Parliamentary existence trenches upon 
the independence of the Supreme Judicature of the realm, we 
shall take this opportunity of shortly discussing some matters 
connected with that most important of all questions in the Judi- 
cial system of any country, the Independence of its Judges. 
But, first, we must state the substance of Lord Kinnaird’s re- 
marks, 

The noble author, we lament to perceive, has formed a very 
moderate estimate, we will not say of the purity, but certainly 
of the resistance to ministerial influence which may at any 
given time be expected from the distinguished body to which 
VOL. XLIY. NO, 88. Ce 
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he belongs. Indeed, he takes it quite as a matter of course, 
that they must elect for their representatives the nominees of 
the Crown, and without exercising more of their own free 
will than the Chapter of a Cathedral in the choice of a Bishop. 
* The Congé d’ Elire,’ says he, ‘ being duly issued, and the Go- 
‘ vernment list received and corrected, you are about to as- 
‘ semble,’ &c. We greatly fear, too, that he is by no means 
singular in his notions upon this subject. A long course of al- 
most unvarying compliance with the known wishes of the mi- 
nistry for the time being, whether Whig or Tory, has obtained 
for the elective body a reputation nearly approaching that of a 
Treasury or Ordnance Borough in respect of steadiness, and 
for the noble representatives a fame hardly surpassed by the 
Household troops themselves. If the Peers have sometimes ex- 
ercised a will of their own in electing one or two of the six- 
teen, so have we occasionally seen the best regulated boroughs 
for once oust the nominees of their proprietors; and if, at a 
memorable crisis, ‘ the Thanes fled from’ a minister, it must 
be recollected that his ministerial days were numbered, as the 
event proved; and our noble countrymen, with their national 
gifts of foresight, fell not into the error from which even Ox- 
ford herself has not at all times been exempt, that of fixing her 
regards and bestowing her honours upon a candidate fated to 
remain for years in opposition. 

In the year 1806, we are informed by Lord Kinnaird, the 
ministers were disposed to introduce a bill into Parliament for 
placing the Scotch Peers upon the same footing with the Irish. 
* A most liberal proposition, ’ says his Lordship,—‘ and wor- 
* thy of the high-minded statesman from whom it proceeded.’ 
Little, we should imagine, did Lord Grenville expect it to be 
rejected by the noble personages, for securing whose indepen- 
dence, and increasing their personal weight, it was so mani- 
festly calculated. It seems hardly credible, that they should 
have preferred remaining in the state in which the Union left 
them, so greatly inferior to their Irish brethren. For, let us 
only consider the difference of the two bodies:—The eldest 
son of a Scotch Peer cannot sit in Parliament for any shire or 
borough in Scotland; consequently, he is excluded from all 
chance of being elected where his natural influence lies, and 
can only make that influence available towards his return, by. 
bartering it with some English or Irish borough-monger ; so 
that the entrance of the most distinguished members of the 
Scottish community into Parliament is almost of necessity united 
with the corruptions of the representative system, inasmuch as 
the return of each individual presupposes two close seats, one 
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in Scotland, and one elsewhere. From this incapacity, ope- 
rating at once as an inconvenience to the individual and a stigma 
upon : the body, the Irish Peers are wholly free, their eldest 
sons being eligible for any city, borough, or county in Ireland. 

Again, the Scotch Peer, if not chosen to represent the peer- 

age in the House of Lords—that is, if not a friend to the mi- 
nistry, is excluded from all Parliamentary existence ;—he can- 
not sit in the House of Commons, even for an English or Irish 
seat. It is obvious how direct the tendency of this incapacity 
must be to perpetuate the dependence of the body upon the 
Government; and how grievous it may prove to individuals, 
or rather how hurtful to the country, by shutting the doors of 
Parliament against many who were formed to be among its 
highest ornaments, we need go no further than to the author 
of this Tract to prove ;—for it is one of the most lamentable ef- 
fects of the injustice which so often bears sway at Court, that 
his country has, during twenty years, been deprived of Lord 
Kinnaird’s services, only because he had the misfortune to be 
a Scotch Peer, and the honesty to maintain his principles at 
the hazard of his Parliamentary existence. 

There remains, however, a third particular in which the 
Scotch is inferior to the Irish Peerage, and it is the most im- 
portant of the whole ;—the latter choose their representatives 
for life, the former only for the Parliament. Here, then, we 
have sixteen of the members composing the highest court of 
justice in the kingdom, who do not hold their places for life, 
but only at the will of their constituents, that is, practically 
speaking, at the pleasure of the Crown. That in practice the 
Peers, not of the legal profession, are seldom called to exercise 
their judicial functions, forms no answer to the argument. As 
often as the House of Lords at large acts judicially, we per- 
ceive the effects of the dependence of the Scotch Peers. In 
Lord Melville’s case, only one of the sixteen was found to vote 
for the Impeachment on any one of the articles, although he 

was upon several acquitted by a narrow. majority of the “Eng- 
lish Peers; and in the Queen’s case, where there were a ma- 
jority of the English and Irish Peers against the scandalous 
and disgraceful proceeding, only a single Scotch Peer deserted 
the C ourt ! ! Among the many eudinadhibe services which Lord 
Erskine rendered to his country, we may justly reckon the ad~ 
mirable conduct of Lord Melville’s trial, by which he removed 
from the great constitutional remedy of impeachment the ob- 
jection of endless delay, attached to ‘it ever since the proceed- 
ings in Mr Hastings’ case, and threatening to make it a dead 
letter. Restored by this means to vigour, there is now every 
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ow of its being resorted to in case the conduct of any 
1igh officer, either at home or in our foreign settlements, should 
demand such a course; and as often as the Peers are called to 
exercise this their highest function, so often must the depen- 
dence of one part of their body upon the pleasure of the Crown 
for their judicial existence, be felt practically in the administra- 
tion of the law. The effects, too, of this dependence in strength- 
ening the hands of the Government, and frustrating any at- 
tempt at bringing a favoured delinquent to justice, may operate 
to prevent such efforts from being made, and thus secure im- 
punity to transgressions the most generally prejudicial. 

The objections raised, most unaccountably, by the Scotch 
Peers in 1806, and which prevailed to continue their exclusion 
from the House of Commons, and their dependence in the 
House of Lords, are triumphantly refuted by Lord Kinnaird. 
That the Articles of Union are opposed to the change, is certain ; 
but the general clause, reserving to the United Parliament the 
power to alter these Articles for the benefit of Scotland, has 
already covered more fundamental changes, though it never 
was more strictly applicable to any proposed alteration than 
to the present. ‘The frequency of ‘ the opportunity to oblige,’ 
occasioned by frequent elections,—in other words, the recur- 
rence of the season for jobbing, has possibly been more felt than 
stated as an objection to the proposed changes; but it would 
be unfit to refute seriously an argument which cannot be stated 
decently. The loss of dignity, which was more openly dwelt 
upon, our author easily disposes of. 

‘ A prejudice,’ says he, ‘ I know exists in the minds of many Peers, 
that our dignity would be lowered by condescending to introduce our 
coroneted heads into the House of Commons. I am no despiser of pre- 
judices—I should say rather of their power and influence, having observ- 
ed that in general they prevail over the soundest reason—but in this case 
Noble Lords, I apprehend, have undervalued the basis on which that 
dignity reposes: they are proud, say they, of their unique situation ; the 
King may make his house steward an Irish Peer, or may turn his apo- 
thecary into the British House of Lords, but a Scotch Peer he cannot 
create. Well, but the power of the King to create (’tis pity his Majesty 
cannot show mercy by unmaking too) is not a jot augmented, should any 
Peer descend from his bench to represent English or Irish electors ; his 
peerage (the point of precedence always reserved) is indeed in abeyance, 
but each is the guardian of his own dignity, and he cannot fear to be sul- 
lied by his neighbour's littleness of soul. 

‘ But should the said Peer be disgusted by the fatigues of the Lower 
House, or should the said House reject him from her bosom, he returns 
instanter, with all his personal immunities, to his dignities. 

‘ But on the subject of dignity, I would fain know the individual opi- 
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nion of each one of the body I address. It may be convenient to have a 
seat in Parliament; but, speaking fairly and freely, do you consider that 
an honour is conferred on you by such an election? I see names on the 
Government list most becoming the Senate, as they are most honourable 
and estimable in private life. It is not however less true, that such per- 
sons become senators and judges, only because the air of the Court is fa- 
vourable ; and, as the Emperor Paul designated the gentlemen of Russia 
to be those only to whom he pleased to speak, and so long only as he 
was pleased to speak to them,—so your Lordships, whose equals the 
Crown cannot create, must occupy or quit the seat of justice at the Mi- 
nister’s nod. Is not the situation of an Irish Peer more dignified than 
yours? He is irremovable, and his opinion is uninfluenced by the fear 
of his elimination when his lease shall expire. In your case, should the 
mania of public business have unhappily seized you, it requires a most 
unreasonable quantum of stoical virtue to prefer your opinion to your 
seat: but what does the Irish Peer fear if he is rejected? He seeks re- 
fuge in an English borough, and is cured, or at a crisis, makes his bar- 
gain, and gains an hereditary seat by your side.’ 

The subject to which our attention has chiefly been pointed 
by this tract, is one of the last importance to the community, 
the Independence of Judges. We have more than once had 
occasion to touch upon this topic, and to correct the error 
which prevails as to the period when whatever independence 
the Judges have was secured to them. But it will be conve- 
nient to preface the observations which are now to be offered, 
by stating the history of this matter. 

Before the Revolution 1688, the Judges were not only ap- 
pointed by the Crown, but held their offices during pleasure, 
and were in practice removed as suited the purposes of the 
Government. The instances were humerous in which this pre- 
rogative was exercised in such a ae as left no doubt that the 
object was to punish those who had done their duty, and to 
provide more pliant instruments. Indeed, the interference of 
the Crown was generally the most distinctly perceived in those 
great political trials which fixed men’s attention in a peculiar 
manner ; and their object in view was as little matter of doubt 
as the means taken to attain it were shameless. Let us, for ex- 
ample, look to the period in the history of the constitution 
which Blackstone pitches upon as that of the greatest theoreti- 
cal perfection, the reign of Charles IT., = after the passing 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. He admits that this year (1679) 
was followed by times of ‘ great practical oppression ;’ but it 
cannot surely be pretended that the very worst of those op- 
pressions, the cause too of all the rest, the judicial murders 
which were committed by prostituted ae and packed juries, 
were not the legitimate adepring of the theogetioa] perfection 
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whereby the law was administered by creatures of the Court. 

In 1681 Scroggs was displaced, and succeeded by Pemberton, 
who was expected to be more obsequious than he proved ; for 
though, in Lord Russell’s trial, at which he presided, he ruled 
every material point against the illustrious accused, and espe- 
cially ¢ refused his lawful challenges to the jurors,’ and made 
those ¢ partial and unjust constructions of the law’ of treason, 
which the Act reversing the attainder reprobates so severely, 
yet his summing up on ‘the evidence disappointed the insatiable 
hopes of the King and the Duke of York,—and Burnett as- 
serts his * being turned out soon after,’—to what he calls his 
* stating the whole matter with so little eagerness against Lord 
* Russell,’ (History, II. 556.) Previous to the trial of Sidney, 
a Chief Justice free from all exception was found in the person 
of Jeffries ; and that infamous wretch was well seconded by 
Puisne Judges, of whom the historian (to paint their character 
in a word) says that ‘ they were fit to sit beside him, ’ (ib. 568.) 
Pemberton had been once before turned out to make way for 
Scroggs; and, upon his second dismissal, Burnett observes, 
hat the * Court would be served by none but by men of a 
* thorough-paced obsequiousness,’ (ib. 502.) After the trial 
of the Bishops in the following reign, Powell and Holloway, 
who had given judgment in their favour, were immediately dis- 
missed. Yet we have no doubt that, if any one in those di ays 

had proposed to make the Judges independent of the Crown, 
he would have been told that those venerable persons were 
wholly incapable of being influenced by the hopes of Court 
favour, and knew no other motive than a conscientious wish to 
discharge the duties of their exalted station. Indeed, some of 
their successors in our times have seemed unwilling to believe 

the subserviency which all the history of that period attests. 

Lord Ellenborough once went out of his way to praise Pem- 
berton’s conduct on Russell’s trial—not that defect in his per- 
fect obsequiousness which caused his removal, but those direc- 

tions in point of law which were afterwards stigmatised by Act 
of Parliament, for which the Statute terms his execution a 
murder; and Lord Kenyon spoke of the proceeding in a way 


which plainly showed he had never read, or wholly disapproved 
of the Statute. * 








* It is possible that those sages of the law (the latter especially) 
would have paid more respect to the words of a Royal grant than these of 
an Act of the Legislature in such a case as this. ‘The patent, conferring 
the Dukedom upon Russell's father in King William’s reign, states the 
(lesire of their Majesties to record their sense of ‘ the consummate virtue 
¢ of that ornament of his age, whose name could never be forgot so long 
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Soon after the Revolution, that is in 1692, a bill was brought 
in to make the patents of the Judges guamdiu se bene gesserint. 
It passed both’ Houses of Parliament; but the King refused 
his assent, and it was dropt fora time. The cause of its failure 
is remarkable, and furnishes the strongest proof of its necessi- 
ty. * Some of the Judges themselves,’ we are informed by 
Burnett, ‘ represented to the King that it was not fit they 
* should be out of all dependance to the Court,’ (Hist. II. 86.) 
The measure was afterwards incorporated with the Act of 
Settlement, and to take effect upon the limitation of the Crown 
vesting in the Electress Sophia or her heirs, (12. 13. Wil. 3. e. 
2. Like all other commissions from the Crown, those of the 
Judges expired upon ademise, or six months after; and it remain- 
ed to secure them from this chance of being removed. A careless 
expression, and a great omission of Blackstone, who, in enu- 
merating the improvements which the Constitution has receiv- 
ed since 1688, says nothing of the important provision of the 
Act of William, and speaks of the Judges * being made com- 
pletely independent’ by the desire of the late King, has given 
rise to the prevailing belief that it was he who first made 
them irremoveable. (4. Com. 433.) The fact is stated cor- 
rectly by that learned author in another part of his work, and 
credit given to the original measure, though far too much 
praise is bestowed upon the later improvement. (1. Com. 269.) 
We, therefore, the rather cite what is said upon the subject by 
His late Majesty himself, in the speech recommending the bill. 
* In consequence (says His Majesty) of the act passed in the 
‘ reign of my late glorious predecessor, King William III, 
* for settling the succession of the Crown in my family, the 
* Commissions of the Judges have been made during their 
good behaviour; but notwithstanding that wise provision, 
their offices have determined upon the demise of the Crown, 
and at the expiration of six months afterwards, in every in- 
* stance of that nature which has happened.’—‘ I look upon 
‘ the independence and uprightness of the Judges of this land 
* (adds the King), as essential to the impartial administration 
‘* of Justice ; as one of the best securities to the rights and li- 
‘ berties of my loving subjects, and as most conducive to the 
* honour of the Crown; and I come now to recommend this 
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‘ as men preserved any esteem for sanctity of manners, greatness of 
‘ mind, and a love to their country, constant even to death ;’ and the 
new honours are stated to be conferred ‘ to excite his son, the heir of 
‘ such mighty hopes, to emulate and follow the example of his illustrious 
© father.’ 
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‘ interesting object to the consideration of Parliament, in order 
* that such further provision may be made for securing the 
‘ Judges in the enjoyment of their offices, during their good be- 
‘ haviour, notwithstanding any such demise, as shall be most 
* expedient.’ (Com. Journ. 1761.) 

Let it not be thought captious if we take leave to dissent 
from the lavish praises which have been heaped upon this act 
of the late king. That it was a wise and a beneficial measure, 
and one which removed a considerable defect in our judicial 
polity, may safely be admitted; the minister who advised: it, 
the oli Chatham, deserves to be held in grateful remem- 
brance, and the Prince whom that minister served, and in whose 
reign the improvement was effected, might justly have been 
commended likewise. But to represent it as any sacrifice on the 
King’s part; as an act of magnanimity, or even as any thing 
disinterested, is the height of unthinking adulation. ‘The 
Judges for the time being are quite independent of the monarch 
Sor the time being, though liable to be removed at his death, 
provided he cannot displace them in his lifetime. ‘They are 
not, indeed, so independent of his successor; they have a good 
deal more cause to worship the rising sun, and also to keep 
well with the ministers who are likely to survive their royal 
master, or with those whom his heir is likely to employ; and 
such things have happened as a king not being on the best 
terms with his heir-apparent. It is, therefore, absurd to pre- 
tend that his late Majesty gave up any thing, either of his per- 
sonal influence, or of the prerogative generally, by acceding to 
Mr Pitt’s measure. ‘The station of the Judges gained consi- 
derably ; they were removed from all suspicion of courting an 
heir apparent’s favour; but neither the king in whose reign the 
change was made, nor any succeeding monarch, could ever 
find that his influence over the administration of justice was in 
the slightest degree affected by it. 

There is, however, a defect of a far more serious nature than 
that which was then remedied; one which does tend to make 
the Judges dependent on the Crown, leading them to court 
the favour of the reigning prince; one to remove which, will 
both purify the administration of justice, and confer upon the 
sovereign in whose reign the improvement shall be effected, 
the praise of having both wisely and magnanimously benefited 
the state; because the reform we allude to, will demand some 
sacrifice of the Royal influence. As long as the system of 
translating Judges continues, it is in vain to talk of their inde- 
pendence; and while the law allows their translation, how 
rarely soever it may happen, we greatly fear, the evils produ- 
ced by the mere possibility will be felt. 
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By the law as it now stands, the appointment of all Judges 
is vested absolutely in the Crown, without interference or 
controul; and, under our monarchical form of Government, it 
seems plain that this must always continue to be the mode of 
creating them. But the necessary tendency of such a power, 
waoselihihe vested in the Crown, is certainly to give the Judges 
a leaning towards that branch of the constitution. If the 
have, during their professional lives at the Bar, been looking 
more or less towards the executive government for promotion 
to the Bench, their habits of thinking and feeling will have 
been somewhat influenced by their interest, and they will have 
acquired a bias towards the side of power in all controversies 
between the Government and the People; a bias which but 
too many other circumstances in the education of lawyers tends 
strongly to confirm. Surely men placed in this situation ought 
to be carefully divested of all other temptations to seduce them 
from the rigorous discharge of their high duties; to be kept 
in such a state of disconnection with the Crown, as may re- 
move even the suspicion of being influenced by its patronage. 
It should seem that, in some respects, there exists a proper 
sense of this truth; for, according to a most decorous etiquette 
of the English Bench, the Judges are not, after their first ap- 
pointment, to frequent the King’s court. Their salaries too 
have been repeatedly increased, for the avowed purpose of 
making them independent in their circumstances, and thus en- 
abling them to provide for their families, without looking to 
the help of the Government. But, with an inconsistency truly 
remarkable, they are allowed to rise from one station to a 
higher, in point of rank and emolument and even patronage, 
and are thus exposed to the strongest temptation, acting the 
most constantly, and from the influence of which, in giving them 
a leaning towards the dispensers of patronage, nothing can 
secure them, save a degree of public virtue far greater than it 
is reasonable to expect in most men, or than we are authorized, 
by the general principles of reasoning in matters of national 
polity, to reckon upon in any class of persons. 

Let us for a moment cast our eyes over the details of this 
subject, in order to perceive the strength of the hold which 
the Crown actually has upon the Judges of the land. We shall 
begin with England. Of the three courts of common law, one 
is so full of business, that its duties are extremely laborious, 
the King’s Bench; the Court of Common Pleas is considerably 
less so; and the duties of the Puisne Judges, or Barons of the 
Exchequer, are very light indeed. ‘The salaries of all the 
Puisne Judges of the three courts being the same, it becomes 
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an advantage to be removed from the one to the other of the 
courts; and although, probably from some little emoluments, 
which afford a compensation for the greater labour of the 
King’s Bench, this is a kind of translation not often looked to, 
yet there is no doubt that it has been asked and refused. But 
the promotion of the Puisne Judges to be Chiefs, and of the 
chiefs in one court to preside in another, is a far more serious 
evil, and an evil the occurrence of which, it must be admitted, is 
of increasing frequency. The difference between the emoluments 
of the puisnes and chiefs, has always been great. When the 
sale of places in the gift of the two C ‘hief Justices was permitted, 
they might realize large sums of money by the deaths of the 
prothonotaries and clerks; they might appoint persons to ac- 
count for the whole or the greater part of ample salaries; and 
they had other patronage (and still have), by which members 
of their families might be prov ided for ; while the other Justices 
of those courts had four thousand a year, out of which the ex- 
penses s of two circuits were to be defrayed, the chiefs only going 
one. Even now, when the salaries of the puisnes are greatly i in- 
creased, and the emoluments of the chiefs regulated, the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench has nearly double of the Puisne 
Judges, and considerable patronage besides. There is not the 
same disproportion between the chiefs and the puisnes of the o- 
ther courts ; but the former have, beside the higher dignity, 
bout two thousand a year more in emoluments, “and the ole 
dence in choosing cir cuits, which may at once save trouble and les- 
sen expense. ‘Lhere is the same gradation in dignity and profit 
among the chiefs themselves ; nor is it any answer to the in- 
ference plainly arising from hence, that the highest in rank and 
emolument is incomparably the most laborious, and, even as 
compared with the puisne judges, the worst paid; for we know 
by daily experience that men prefer the most troublesome em- 
ployments, attracted by the splendour of distinction; and that, 
in choosing between two places, with reference to ‘the profits 
merely, they do net so much compare their relative duties as 
their relative emoluments, willing to take that which yields 
most, without reckoning how much more labour it may de- 
mand. As long, therefore, as promotion in each court, and 
from court to court, is permitted, the desire of each puisne 
judge must be to res ach the place of chief in some court, and 
of the chiefs, to reach the head each of a higher court. 

The last ten or twelve years have assuredly produced more 
instances of such promotions than the whole of the late King’s 
reign beside—we might almost say the whole period since the 
accession of the House of flanover, when the wise and salu- 
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tary provision in the Act of Settlement came into operation, 
Since 1812, indeed, it has been the almost invariable practice 
to choose the chiefs from among the puisnes. What used for- 
merly to be the exception has pecome the rule, there having 
been but a single instance of departure from it. One Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench has been appointed during this 
time, three of the Common Pleas, and four Chief Barons; and 
every one of these eight appointments, save one, has been by 
promotion from an inferior judicial situation. Equity, too, ac- 
cording to its established maxim, followed the comnron law in 
this particular ; and for some years it actually happened, that 
the head of every one of the five ancient Courts, King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, Chancery, and Rolls, had been 
translated from an inferior judicial situation. At present, the 
same is true of all but the Court of Exchequer; and even that 
is hardly an exception ; for the learned and excellent person 
who presides there, formerly filled the important quasi-judicial 
place of Master in Chancery. Most of the Chiefs we allude 
to have been promoted only once; but Sir V. Gibbs went 
through almost all the gradations; he was a Puisne Judge, 
Chief Baron, and Chief Justice, within four years, and was in 
all probability destined to fill a fourth place, had not his health 
obliged him to retire about the time of that vacancy occurring. 

With us in Scotland, the system of judicial “promotion, 
though somewhat differently constructed, is perhaps still more 
nicely calculated to keep up the same state of constant expect- 
ancy, so perilous to public virtue. Our Judges seldom rise to 
the head of their respective Courts; they do not move from 
one situation to another which is higher and better; but the 
process is, to speak in legal language, of a cumulative nature ; 
they add one place to another, never dropping the old mantle 
when a new one descends upon them, but ascending in the 
scale of pluralities, till they have as many as three investitures 
atatime. First the Judge is a Lord of Session; then he becomes 
a Lord of Justiciary beside; and, lastly, the Lord of Session 
and Justiciary becomes a Judge of the Jury Court; but there 
is nothing in our law to prevent him from rising from that 
third stage through four others, and becoming successively 
chief of our four High Courts—‘ being seven stages.’ Before 
he becomes a Lord of Session, indeed, the chances are that he 
has passed through certain judicial stations of inferior note. 
Such was for many years the almost invariable practice; of 
late, the settled order has been more broken in upon. 

Let it not be supposed that we offer these remarks with the 
view of hinting at any invidious matter respecting the vener- 
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able persons in either part of the Island, who hold those ex- 
alted situations in the law. There never, perhaps, was a time 
when the individuals were more free from suspicion of sinister 
motives, and when the observations suggested by the natural 
tendency of the system were so much more of a speculative 
than a practical cast. For this very reason, the present is the 
fittest time to urge these observations, when we may freely dis- 
cuss the thing apart from all scruples of delicacy touching the 
men. 

But neither let us be told of such a regular system of temp- 
tations, successively provided for the Judges in all our Courts, 
being innocuous to their virtue, merely because some men may 
be found who are proof against its naturally seductive tenden- 
cy. ‘There were men, no doubt, who dared to do their duty 
on the Bench, when their sudden degradation might be the first 
fruits of their integrity. Powell and Holloway made their 
names justly famous, by a faithful discharge of their duty in 
the face of the Tyrant, who wreaked his impotent vengeance 
upon them on the eve of the great consummation by which 
himself was hurled from his throne. In a former age, Hutton 
and Croke had given judgment according to their consciences, 
when every other sage of the law yielded to his fears of Royal 
displeasure. * But does any one argue, from such rare in- 
stances, that the dread of losing their office had no influence 
over the Bench at large, when we know that Coke’s high 
spirit, which at first stood out against it, afterwards succumb- 
ed, and that Bacon distinctly counselled the King to act upon 
it in overawing his Judges? + If such fears are admitted to 





* It is however remarkable, that both those Judges, in the first in- 
stance, joined the other ten, and gave their extrajudicial opinion in fa- 
vour of Shipmoney ; and that Croke had prepared his argument (accord- 
ing to Whitelocke) for supporting the same opinion on the Bench, when 
his wife, a woman of high spirit, told him—‘ She would rather live in 
‘ poverty with him, than occasion him to do any thing against his con- 
« science ;'—which gave him courage to avoid the crime he was about 
to commit. This anecdote sufficiently proves the natural operation of 
their dependant situation on the minds of Judges in those days. How 
little the judgment of the majority was misunderstood even by those for 
whom it was formed, may be gathered from Charles I. always calling 
Hutton ‘ The Honest Judge.’ 

+ ‘ To be plain with your Majesty,’ (says the Attorney-General, af- 
ter speaking of removing some puisne Judge,) ‘ I do not think there is 
‘ any thing a greater Polychreston, ad multa utile, to your affaires, than, 
* upon a just and fit occasion, to make some example against the pre- 
‘ sumption of a Judge in canses that concern your Majesty, whereby 
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have made the independence of the judicial character a mere 
name, where the question was between the interests of the 
Crown and the liberties of the subject, it seems absurd to 
doubt, that a great practical effect must be produced in the 
same direction, by the constant operation of hope and expect- 
ancy. ‘This is not perhaps so strong a hold as fear; but it is 
more unceasing in its agency; and it affects spirits which 
might be found incapable of submitting to the other and 
baser consideration. In one particular at the present day, it 
is clearly even more important to secure the Judges from this 
influence, than it would have been to make their places inde- 
pendent of the Crown. No minister durst have recommended 
the dismissal of a Judge for his official conduct; but any one 
may in all safety recommend the promotion of him whose ob- 
sequiousness in any inferior station has pointed him out as like- 
ly to prove serviceable in a higher place ; and the proofs of that 
obsequiousness may be given far more securely, when the ge- 
neral purpose is to show a fitness for promotion, than if the ob- 
ject were to avoid present removal. If, indeed, the higher sta- 
tion be actually vacant, or held by one in the article of death, 
no very forward display of political subserviency might be ex- 
pected, even by the most eager candidates for preferment; be- 
cause the eyes of men would be pointed to the conduct of the 
party; but at other seasons, when the public jealousy is asleep, 
the wakeful selfishness of individuals may have abundant op- 
portunities of displaying judicial qualities so dear to all in high 
authority, whether princes or their ministers, who have learnt 
that the true way of governing without restraint and without 
hazard, is to work through agents willing and able decently to 
make the laws bend, rather than violently to break them. * As 
it is manifest that this is the sort of conduct of these instru- 
ments of power from which, in modern times, we have the most 
to fear, so is that kind of influence chiefly to be guarded against 
which is best adapted by its nature to convert the Judges in- 
to such instruments, and train them to pursue such conduct. 





‘ the whole body of those Magistrates may be contained in better awe.’ 
—(Cabala, p. 32.) 

* The irreparable injury done to Charles I. by the too great and open 
profligacy of his Judges in the case of Shipmoney, has been remarked 
by Clarendon, who speaks plainly of ‘ the deserved reproach and infamy 
‘ that attended them ;” and beautifully observes, that ‘ if these men had 
‘ preserved the simplicity of their ancestors, in severely and strictly de- 
‘ fending the laws, other men had observed the modesty of theirs, in 
‘ humbly and dutifully obeying them, ’— Hist. I. 55, 
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' A proposition was some forty years ago submitted to some 
of the ministers and others in Parliament, as well as the Bench 
of Bishops, by a most learned and pious prelate, for reforming 
the Church establishment of England ; and one of its principal 
objects was, to secure the independence of the Episcopal Order. 
The means suggested were, to equalize the emoluments of the 
sees, and to prevent translations, if this equality should not of it- 
self remove all desire of change. The plan appears to have been 
approved of by all the laymen to whom it was communicated, 
though they questioned the fitness of the time chosen for bringing 
it forward— as the Duke of Grafton, Lord Shelburne, Lord John 
Cavendish, and Mr Pitt. Lord Camden said that every line of 
it was right, but it would take twenty years to ‘ bring men’s minds 
round to it. ’— Anecdotes of Bishop Waison’s Life by Himself, p. 102. 
Only one of all the Bishops deigned so much as to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the paper—there seemed to be pollution in 
the thing ; they would not admit having seen it. Their repug- 
nance afforded probably as strong an argument in favour of the 
measure, as the respectable authority of Lord Camden’s direct 
approval. Why does every one, upon every question that comes 
before the House of Lords, reckon upon almost every Bishop 
being found on the same side in the divisions ? One of the most 
distinguished members of the body shall answer for them. As 
long as there are steps on the Bench, says Bishop Watson, from 
twelve hundred a year to five and twenty thousand, those who 
can climb them only through Court favour, cannot in any sense 
of the word be called independent of the Crown or its minis- 
ters. This is a matter so clear, that nobody ever affects to doubt 
it; the Bench and the Bedchamber Lords are accounted equal- 
ly secure ; yet if the latter are retained in lasting allegiance by 
the fear of losing their situations, the hold over the former is 
the hope of bettering theirs, and is found nearly as strong to 
bind them. This should indeed be remedied, if the House of 
Lords is ever to obtain that weight in the country, which can 
only be conferred by general confidence in the purity and im- 
partiality of its decisions. But it is of incalculably greater im- 
portance, that the conduct of the Judges, in the daily adminis- 
tration of their high trust, should be freed from all bias, and re- 
moved far above every suspicion. 

In what way can the object be best attained, of preventing 
Judicial translation? Two plans are practicable; a direct le- 
gislative prohibition, and a general resolution of the two Houses 
of Parliament, declaring such promotions to be unconstitution- 
al and inexpedient. The first is, on every account but one, the 
3 
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preferable method—the last, being only recommended: by the 
possibility which it would afford of making an exception in 
any rare case of distinguished merit on the Bench, concurring 
with want of qualification at the Bar, and being liable to ob- 
jections so numerous and plain that they cannot be specified. 

What, then, is the objection to a legislative prohibition ? It 
is said to prevent the choice of men for the highest stations, who 
have shown their capacity, and acquired experience in subordi- 
nate ones. ‘The talent and learning required for both are ad- 
mitted to be nearly the same, certainly to be of the same kind ; 
and therefore, it is not denied that, in the choice of a puisne 
Judge from the Bar, the risk is run of appointing an insufti- 
cient person, as well as in choosing a chief; but the mistake is 
said to be of less moment, and the inconvenience is pressed 
upon us of making it impossible to fill the highest and most 
important judicial station, with the individual whose merits all 
men may agree have been so displayed as to designate him 
for it. 

An extreme case of this kind, we reply, must always be laid 
out of view, in canvassing the expediency of a general provi- 
sion; because, unless the advantages of it in all ordinary cases 
are considerable, the reason for adopting it fails upon other 
grounds; and if those every-day advantages are considerable, 
they more than counterbalance the evil which may result 
from its operation in some rare, and perhaps fanciful combina- 
tion of circumstances. But, speaking of the ordinary cases, it 
is plain, that either the qualifications required in a Chief Judge 
are the same with those required in a Puisne, or they are dif- 
ferent; if the same, they can be acquired in the same way, 
and the harm done during the probationary state is not greater 
by a Chief than by a Puisne; if different, then the Chief is 
not only learning nothing while a Puisne, but he is acquiring 
habits that rather unfit him for filling the first place. The 
talents which distinguish a great advocate are not, it is said, 
those which constitute an eminent Judge; and the illustrious 
example may be cited of the greatest Judge in our times, Sir 
William Grant, whose professional fame may be said to date 
from his elevation to the Bench. It is, however, well known 
that this was accidental; and that, whensoever that great man 
had an opportunity of appearing at the Bar, no one excelled 
him in aj! that forms the better part of an advocate’s qualifica- 
tions,—close, impressive reasoning — clear statement—readiness 
and presence of mind. But, after all, how are Judges to be 
made except from practising lawyers? Ifthe most able advo- 
cate would make a bad Chief Justice, then one less distinguish- 
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ed as an advocate, but known for whatever qualities they may be 
that constitute a good Puisne — may be chosen fora Chief, 
even to the exclusion of him who may have risen by other 
qualifications to the highest offices at the Bar. We suspect 
that, after all, these distinctions are rather speculative than 
warranted by experience. It was not by his profound know- 
ledge of law, that Sir W. Grant distinguished himself for a 
considerable time after his promotion; he was well grounded 
in its principles, perhaps, and had an eminently legal as well 
as judicial understanding ; but he became a ready lawyer, and a 
distinguished case lawyer, some time after his judicial birth. 
Who, next to Sir William, have been the greatest Chief Justices 
in the late reign? Lord Mansfield, Lord Kenyon, Lord Al- 
vanley, and Lord Ellenborough,— none of them promoted from 
being puisne Judges; all taken from the highest places at the 
Bar, as advocates, and filling those places from their great fo- 
rensic talents. 

‘It is said that, by preventing all chance of promotion, you 
damp the exertions of the Judges, who, knowing that they have 
reached their highest point of elevation, become strangers to 
the stimulus of hope. Then are we peculiarly unfortunate ; 
for, according to this doctrine, the highest judicial place must 
always be filled by an indolent and inefficient person, because 
he feels that he can rise no higher. But a puisne Judge may 
distinguish himself among his brethren in the eyes of the pro- 
fession ; and this should be a sufficient stimulus, if indeed the 
satisfaction of well discharging his important duties should not 
suffice to keep his energies alive. 

There is no necessity, after all, for those who maintain the 
expediency of the provision in question, to show that it can never 
produce any inconvenience. We might even admit, with per- 
fect safety to the argument, that were there no objections of a 
paramount importance to such an arrangement, the best way 
of appointing Judges would be, always to raise those from the 
Bar who are most likely to make good puisne Judges, and then 
from among the puisnes, after experience of their merits, to 
choose the chief. The very worst system has generally some 
one advantage to boast; and those who oppose too successfully 
all improvement, seldom fail to single out the exception, and 
boast of it as a redeeming perfection, which justifies them in 
retaining the whole bundle of abuses. Lovers of paradox of- 
tentimes fall into the same error, from a fondness for display- 
ing ingenuity, and by showing, that what seems without a de- 
fence 1s not quite so bad as it looks, they become its defenders. 
Thus, Mr Horne Tooke was wont to say that the Judges had 
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been the worse for the enactment which secured them their 
places during life; because, formerly, when they had always the 
prospect of being reduced to the ranks, they were compelled to 
good behaviour while in command, that they might have some 
support when the evil day came. Although it is possible that 
some controul, though certainly not of the best kind, was thus 
obtained over their judicial conduct, we presume no one who 
reasons seriously upon the matter could hesitate in giving this 
up cheerfully, that, with it, the great evil of constant depen- 
dence on the Crown might be got rid of. 

It must be admitted, that the great addition which has lately 
been made to the salaries of the English Judges facilitates the 
adoption of the provision for which we are contending. The 
prospect of rising higher than a puisne Judge’s place, can no 
longer be wanting as an inducement to quit the emoluments of 
the Bar; for five thousand five hundred a year is an ample re- 
venue to a man whose habits of expense cannot but have been 
moderate, and who must have laid by some money before his 
promotion. This income, too, he obtains by an exchange of 
great labour and anxiety, for moderate labour and little if any 
anxiety at all. Within less than twenty years these salaries 
have been nearly doubled,—and the depreciation of money and 
increase of taxes being, at the former augmentations, assigned 
as the reason, it is remarkable that the last and greatest was 
made after the restoration of the currency, and the reduction of 
many taxes had been effected. The manifest expediency of 
making the remuneration ample for such high functionaries, 
has reconciled men to this liberal scale. The fitness, no less 
manifest, of securing their entire independence, recommends 
the measure of which we have been treating; and the time for 
adopting it seems naturally enough to be, when their salaries 
have been put on so liberal a footing. 





Art. VI. 1. Lettres inedites de Madame de Maintenon a la 
Princesse des Ursins. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826. Treuttel 
et Wiirtz. 

2. Memoires de M. Le Prince de Montbarey, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1826. 'Treuttel et Wiirtz. 


T is a matter of no small importance, that mankind in general 
should be well informed of what passes in Courts. It is 
the common boast of the advocates of pure monarchy, that, 
however much that form of government may be at variance 
VOL. XLIV. NO. 38. Dd 
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with specious theories, it is proved to be tolerable, and even 
convenient, by that decisive test of Experience which the de- 
lusive plausibilities of their opponents cannot stand. This may 
be, and in part has been shown to be a fallacy, entirely depen- 
dent on a double sense of the word experience—which is some- 
times used to denote the results of general observation, and 
at other times to signify some lh facts which may ap- 
pear to deviate from these results. Wherever the general 
result is justly stated, and the peculiar appearances accurately 
observed, it is self-evident that the deviation can only be ap- 
parent, and that general and peculiar experience must ulti- 
mately be found to coincide. As long as the seeming vari- 
ance continues, it is safer, both in reasoning and in conduct, 
wherever we are compelled to make an option, to trust to the 
general laws of nature, either in the mental or material world, 
rather than to be guided by insulated phenomena and excepted 
cases. It is sufficient to make an allowance for these anomalies. 
If they are considered as objections, no principle of experimen- 
tal science could be stable; every new and unexplained fact 
would subvert a theory. 

But such answers, however conclusive, are not of a nature 
to be easily apprehended by the ignorant or the superficial, 
the indolent or the busy ;—which last class comprehends the 
great majority of mankind. It is very convenient, therefore, 
that the friends of good government should consent to try the 
question in dispute by the test which their opponents have cho- 
sen; and that the trial by experience should be hazarded by them, 
even in that narrow sense of the word to which their adversaries 
confine it. They may even restrict it to the very narrowest ac- 
ceptation in which it is possible to apply it, with advantage, instead 
of danger to their cause. When we appeal to our constant expe- 
rience of the effects of liberty or despotism on the numbers, the 
wealth, the accommodations, the enjoyments, the understanding 
and the virtue of a community, we are told that men are in all 
these respects so much affected by other causes, such as soil, and 
position, and climate, and descent, and religion, (to say nothing 
of those hidden causes which we call accident), that a reference 
of the superior advantages enjoyed by any nations, solely or 
mainly to its form of government, is a procedure not warrant- 
ed by the rules or examples of cautious and successful philo- 
sophy. 

But surely the admirers of monarchy will not shrink from 
trying its merits by the critefion of its effects on Kings and 
Courts. If absolute monarchy be not a bad government, it is 
reasonable to expect that absolute monarchs will not in general 
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prove the most imbecile, or the most depraved of men; that their 
private favourites should be in some degree objects of reasonable 
affection ; that their political servants should be tolerably capa- 
ble of public service ; that their society should be at least an 
average sample of the morals and intellect of the well educated 
classes in the country which they rule. The reasonableness of 
this test can be disputed only by those who hold it to be pos- 
sible that a nation may be permanently well governed by weak 
or wicked men. ‘To this test then let us recur; and for the 
greater safety, let us receive no evidence against courts, but 
such as issues from witnesses who are the most deeply interest- 
ed in upholding their character. Let the character of courts 
stand or fall by the testimony of courtiers: and let us take it only 
from their confidential correspondence, or from memoirs which 
they withheld from their contemporaries. No more favourable 
treatment of courts can be imagined, than that their merit 
should be decided by the testimony of those who are best ac- 
quainted with them, and most prejudiced in their favour; who 
condemn themselves by their own evidence; who have the 
power of suppressing what they think most odious, and of giv- 
ing their own colouring to the faets which they choose to dis- 
close; and where their suppressions or misrepresentations are 
secured from detection, generally for a long time, and often for 
ever. Their confession is spontaneous ; if they be condemned, 
it is out of their own mouths. If they all bear false witness 
against each other, their malice and falsehood is a still stronger 
proof of the depravity of their body, than the truth of their re- 
lation could have been. If, in confessing their own misdeeds, 
they believe that they are commemorating their virtues, what 
shall we think of a society which thus teaches its members to 
‘glory in their shame,’ ‘ to call good evil, and evil good ?? 
After making every deduction that justice and lenity can dic- 
tate, these Memoirs and Correspondenee, the best and irideed 
the only evidence possessed by the world on this subject, must 
be perfectly decisive of the character of courts; and they will 
be found to afford the strongest presumption against the pos- 
sibility of any other than a very popular government, continuing 
for a considerable time to be toleradly administered. 

The grand magazine of proof, is the collection of French 
memoirs from the latter part of the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. France was the greatest civilized country 
subject to despotism. The people were in the unnatural con- 
dition of intellectual and enlightened slaves. No other nation at 
once suffered the evils of slavery, and had the talent to record 
them. The general information of the — reached even the 
courtiers, ‘I'he subjection of the press, and the impossibility of 
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safe publication, drove many to the composition of those Jour- 
nals and Memoirs, which, hen a time, were published to amuse 
the world, and now serve to instruct it—a remarkable instance 
of the truth, that the feelings of mankind, if dammed up in the 
more obvious channels, will always find or force some other 
outlet. These documents have disenchanted. the reign of 
Louis XIV., which splendid victories and flattering eloquence 
had surrounded with false glory, and of which the colours 
were, in the last generation, Rcdknae by the brilliant work of 
Voltaire. The publication of the Memoirs of the Duc de St 
Simon, in the year 1788, first materially forwarded this severe 
but salutary process. That singular man, full of family pride, 
and an enemy to arbitrary power, a Jansenist (or, as we should 
now speak, an Evangelical) in religion, and yet the bosom- 
friend of the Regent, has preserved much from personal ob- 
servation in the latter part of that reign, and many traditions 
of its earlier and more glorious period, which are of great va- 
lue, though they be more strongly coloured by his antipathies 
than his partialities, and which have a strong hold on the 
reader, by his incorrect but often animated and picturesque 
diction. The Letters of the Princess Palatine (Dutchess of 
Orleans), the niece of the Princess Sophia, to Caroline, after- 
wards the Queen of George II., have still more torn aside the 
veil which concealed the Teowttay of a Court where many dis- 
dained to stoop so low as the practice of common and natural 
vices. In the first edition of this Correspondence, published 
about the same time with St Simon, the most abominable pas- 
sages were suppressed, Even in the late republication, there 
is some reason to believe that sacrifices have been made to de- 
cency or to policy; but enough remains, in the nature of the 
facts related, and in the freedom of the narrative, to place the 
book on a footing with Suetonius. Nothing but irresistible 
proof could justify us in imputing to the lowest and most infa- 
mous of women, the passages in which this lady, the first Prin- 
cess of the blood-royal of France, describes the vices of the 
Duc de Vendome, and the almost prodigious effrontery of the 
Abbess of Maubuisson, who was her own aunt. The Journal 
of the Marquis de Dangeau has been published since the Re- 
storation by Madame de Genlis, who, however, thought fit to 
suppress, without notice, about a thousand articles—forming the 
only instructive part of that equally dull and trifling diary. 
The suppressed passages, since published by M. Lemontey, * 
contribute also not a little to unmask Louis XIV. 





* A writer of considerable ability, who, in the reign of Napoleon, long 
enjoyed a free access to the French archives, for the purposes of his His- 
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All these books, it is true, like every other secret history, 
require to be read with more than ordinary caution, and with 
a constant regard to the prejudices of the writer: But taken 
together, after every due deduction is made, they form a body 
of evidence which is supported by other trust-worthy writers, 
where that can be expected—and is seldom at variance with 
any testimony not tainted by adulation. They sufficiently show, 
that the Court of Louis XIV. differed more in show than in 
substance from the society of the Regent and the vulgar rule of 
Madame Dubarry. Under Louis, the public indeed were less in- 
= ay and the Court submitted to somewhat more hypocrisy. 
The King lived in a perpetual violation of every moral duty. 
But during his effective reign of fifty-five years, he never ate 
meat on a fast day, but when ill; and never was absent a sin- 
gle day from mass, but once, on a very long march of his army ! * 
* Justice and mercy’ were not, it should seem, numbered by 
him among ‘the weightier matters of the law.’ The head 
fared as ill as the heart. ‘The very stupid person called, with 
ludicrous adulation, the Great Dauphin, was the pupil of Bos- 
suet, who composed eloquent works for his improvement. But 
after his education he never read a syllable of print, but the 
births and deaths in the Paris Gazette ! 

Of the two books of which the names are placed at the head 
of this Article, the first is the genuine production of the princi- 
pal actor in his Court and councils, during his last thirty years; 
and the second will afford a short but decisive proof that, in 
spite of the example of a regular and domestic Prince, Versail- 
les maintained its ancient character, till its inhabitants were 
dispersed by the tempest of the Revolution. For the interme- 
diate petied, the excesses of the Regency are well known; and 
the Memoirs of Mad. DuHausset, the attendant of Mad.de Pom- 
padour, is of itself sufficient to characterize the middle part of 
the reign of Louis XV. 





tory of Louis XV. On his recent death, the Government is said to have 
seized on his work, on pretext that, as it contained extracts from the 
Archives, it was the property of the State! If this suppression of his- 
torical truth has really occurred, and proves finally successful, it will 
leave the negligent public still at the mercy of Lacretelle, one of the 
most shallow and slavish of rhetoricians. It will also be peculiarly unfortu- 
nate for English History ; as M. Lemontey was accustomed to boast that 
he possessed evidence of a very extraordinary nature respecting the 
means by which the peace of 1762 was obtained from England. 

* St Simon, I. Memoires de L’Abbe de Choisy—a good-humoured 
and lively writer, perhaps the most amusing of his very amusing class. 
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The French Court, which was the model of all others, may 
be taken as a specimen of them. Direct evidence of their mo- 
ral condition might easily be collected, in every case when 
their insignificance does not elude inquiry. The general dis- 
solution of manners in Spain and Ital is too well known to 
leave the least doubt as to the state of their Courts—even if the 
recent history of Madrid and Naples were less notorious. The 
coarse licentiousness of the smaller Courts of Germany is ex- 
emplified, almost beyond belief, in the life of the first Saxon 
King of Poland; it is fully displayed in the Memoirs of the 
Maregravine of Bareuth ; and would, indeed, be sufficiently at- 
tested, if we had no other proof of it, by the contents and style 
of the correspondence between two German Princesses of such 
high rank as the Dutchess of Orleans and Queen Caroline. 
Before proceeding to Mad. de Maintenon’s Letters, it may be 
convenient to remind our readers of a few particulars of her 
remarkable history. Frances D’Aubigné, who became so well 
known as Marquise de Maintenon, was born, in 1635, in the 
prison of Niort, where her father was confined, seemingly for 
debt. Her family, though thus impoverished, was that of a 
respectable country gentleman. Her grandfather, Theodore 
Agrippa D’Aubigné, was one of the chiefs of the French Pro- 
testants, and the historian of the civil wars, by which that ill 
requited body placed the House of Bourbon on the throne of 
France. Her first four years were spent in prison; the next 
six at a little plantation in Martinique, where her unfortunate 
father died. One of her aunts educated her for some time as a 
Calvinist;—her mother, a zealous Catholic, by importunity, 
and at last by severity, extracted from her an abjuration of he- 
resy, to which one of her a was, that she could not 
bring herself to believe that her kind aunt would be damned ! 
Scarron, a deformed and distempered buffoon, poor, though 
of good family, and then known by his parodies and burlesque 
writings, purely from a er wish to give her a station in 
society, offered his hand to her, which the young beauty was 
compelled thankfully to accept. In this situation, she guarded 
herself against bold advances, by a parade of austerity ;—often 
in Lent, eating a single salted herring at dinner, and instantl 
retiring to her chamber. ‘ The desire,’ she afterwards wal, 
¢ of making a name was then my passion.” ‘The death of her 
husband, left her, at twenty-five, in the splendour of her beau- 
ty, admired for her talents and manners, and without daily 
bread. She was surrounded by lovers, of whom one was Ba 
rillon, afterwards ambassador in England. Wer passion for a 
name seems to have supported her; and she obtained a simak 
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pension, as a decayed gentlewoman, from Anne of Austria, at 
whose death she was once more plunged into hopeless poverty. 
‘ After Scarron’s death,’ says St Simon, ‘ she was indeed re- 
* ceived in houses of distinction, but not on a footing of equa- 
‘ lity. She was sent out of the drawing-room, sometimes to 
* order firewood, sometimes to call a carriage, sometimes to 
ask if dinner was ready, and on a thousand other little er- 
rands, which the use of bells has since made _ needless.’ 
Louis XIV., who had resisted all applications in her favour, 
was at length persuaded by Mademoiselle de Montespan to 
grant a pension to Scarron’s widow, who, at his command, 
some time after undertook the education of his children by 
that lady. In the course of this education, which was at first 
conducted with mysterious secrecy, Mademoiselle de Montes- 
pan sometimes brought her to the King, who conceived a strong 
prejudice against her, as a Precieuse, or as we should now say, 
a Blue. The natural good sense of that Prince concurred with 
his extreme ignorance, in disposing him to dread women of su- 
perior attainments, which were then seldom unattended with 
pedantry. But she gradually softened his dislike by quiet and 
submission ;—she stole with patient and wary steps impercep- 
tibly into his good opinion ;—he unconsciously began to take 
refuge in her sensible conversation and modest Aeninanien from 
his haughty and capricious mistress, who was first displeased, 
then made jealous, and at length incensed by the growing fa- 
vour of her humble friend, while she disgusted him by furious 
eruptions of jealousy, and contributed to the advancement of 
her new rival by every fresh insult. Such were the prudence 
and moderation of Madame de Maintenon, that she ingra- 
tiated herself at the same time with the Queen, who died in her 
arms in July 1683. Her exertions to reclaim the King from 
his habitual vices, which were probably well intended, and 
proceeded from a sincere regard to his welfare, by a singular 
fortune contributed to the ruin of her rival, and to her own 
extraordinary elevation. - Religion estranged the King from the 
mistress; and she who converted him became gradually the ob- 
ject of a grateful and tender friendship. Agitated by remorse, 
and flying from licentious love, he sought an aid to his peni- 
tence, and a substitute for his decaying passions, in a calmer 
and more pure affection for his instructress.* Her ambition 
was then awakened. ‘ At forty-five,’ says she to a correspon- 
dent, ‘ a woman can no longer inspire love. But he gives me 
‘ the fairest hopes. I send him away always in sorrow, but 


‘ 
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* Memoire de Choisy. 
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* never in despair.’ At length, after many struggles, the 
proudest monarch in Europe, in the year 1685, manny mar- 
ried the widow of a buffoon, born in beggary, to whom he had 
a few years before refused alms, when he was in the forty-se- 
venth, and she in the fiftieth year of her age ! 

Though her life was a romance, her character was prosaic. 
It cannot, indeed, be supposed that she was not a most uncom- 
mon woman. But her superiority consisted, not in rare quali- 
lities, but in the possession of a high degree of those which are 
common to the majority of sensible persons. Manners, tem- 
per, judgment, consideration, aided by a singular concurrence 
of favourable circumstances, were the means of an elevation 
little less remarkable than that to which a very few men have 
risen, by the combination of original genius with energetic cha- 
racter. Her general conduct is an excellent exemplification of 
that which, according to the various preposessions of man- 
kind, is called the selfish, or the prudential, or the rational 
system of morals. She seems more uniformly to have regulated 
her choice by the distinct and deliberate consideration of the 
influence of her actions on her general well-being, than almost 
any other person whose character is so well known to us. Had 
she confined her views, in the application of this principle, to the 
lower and grosser interests of life, she would have been a very 
unfair specimen of her class, against whom all reasonable fol- 
lowers of the like maxims would justly protest as disqualified 
to be their representative. But she must be allowed to have 
comprehended every object which can be brought within the 
scope of the most enlarged and enlightened prudence. She 
set a just, and therefore the highest value on a good name, on 
the cultivation of the understanding, the moderation of the de- 
sires, and on the government of the temper, on the peace of 
mind, on the approbation of conscience, on the prevalence of 
that benevolence which constantly cheers and sweetens the 
mind. Her religious principles, though merely prudential, were 
sincere. ‘They “consisted in the same regard to her own ulti- 
mate interest, which ruled every part of her nature. Her cool 
judgment taught her to seek every means of avoiding the dis- 
quiet and disgrace which, in the end, are the usual consequence 
of participation in acts of baseness or cruelty. Her mind was 
neither elevated by enthusiasm, nor disturbed by passion, nor 
melted by tenderness. She performed no acts of hazardous 
virtue, and knew the art of skilfully and decently releasing 
herself from inconvenient fr alships She did not perhaps 
betray her benefactress Mad. de Montespan, but she willingly 
profited by the excesses of that favourite, and quietly took her 
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place. It istoo much to affirm that she prompted the perse- 
cution of her former fellow-religionists. But it is certain that 
she did not ruffle the temper of her Royal lover, by persevering 
remonstrance against that cruel persecution. ‘* The King, ’ 
she writes to a correspondent, ‘ has been told that I was a Cal- 
vinist. This induces me to approve measures most opposite to my 
sentiments,’ In writing to her profligate brother in 1681, she 
tells him ‘ You cannot employ the money you receive better 
* than in the purchase of an estate in Poitou. They are to be 
* had there for nothing, in consequence of the flight of the Hugonots !? 
She did not venture to protect Racine against the unjust and 
mean resentment of the King, though it was incurred by a pa- 
per on the general distress written at her desire. The exile of 
Fenelon was continued during the period of her greatest 
power. Regards for herself prevailed, even in the last moments 
of the King’s life. She continued her attendance on him, only as 
long as it was useful to him and safe to herself. Neither com- 
passion nor gratitude betrayed her into an advance of a hair- 
breadth beyond these strictly calculated boundaries. On the 
30th of August 1715, when the King became insensible, she im- 


. mediately took refuge at St Cyr from the dreaded resentment 


of the populace; and it was not till two days after, that she 
learnt in that retirement the tidings of his death. She reaped 
the fruit of her character and system. She crept up from the 
lowest to the highest condition in society. She accumulated 
all the outward means ofhuman enjoyment. According to the 
estimate of the world, she was the most prosperous of women. 
But her own descriptions betray the difference between pros- 
perity and happiness. In looking into a fish-pond at Marly, 
she said to her friend, ‘ You see how languid the carp are. ‘They 
‘ are like me, they regret their mud !’—* What a punishment, ’ 
she often bitterly exclaimed, ‘ it is to have to amuse a man who 
‘is no longer amusable !’ 

St Simon’s description of the manner in which she exercised 
her ascendant, however tinctured by his hostile feelings, is too 
precious not to be presented to the reader, with a few retrench- 
ments in the superfluities, but with no abridgement of the cha- 
racteristic parts. It is a picture evidently taken from the life. 
* On the days of business, Mad. de Maintenon, in whose apart- 
ment the ministers transacted affairs with the King, sat by, read- 
ing or working tapestry. She quietly heard all that passed, and 
rarely threw in a word. The word was still more rarely of 
any consequence. The King often asked her advice, address~ 
* ing her in a playful tone, as your solidity, or your reasonable- 
* ness. She answered slowly and coldly, scarcely ever betray- 
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ing a prepossession for any thing, and never for any person; 
‘ but the ministers had their cue. If by chance the King at first 
fixed on her candidate, it was well, the ministers were sure to 
* agree; and they contrived to hinder the mention of any other. 
‘ If he showed a preference for any other, the minister read 
‘ out his own list, rarely reeommending any one directly, but 
* hinting at the objections to all, so as to leave the King per- 

plexed. In this embarrassment, he often asked the advice 
of the minister, who, after again balancing the good and bad 
qualities of all, showed a slight preference for one. The King 
hesitated, and frequently in that stage referred to Mad. de 
Maletonen. She smiled, affected to be i incapable of judging, 

said something in favour of another candidate, but at last, 
sometimes slowly, as if deliberating, sometimes as if by a sud- 
den, accidental recollection, returned to the candidate whom 
she had prompted the minister to recommend ; and in this 
manner she disposed of all favours and preferments in 
France.’ 

She appointed, removed, preferred or disgraced ministers. 
They consulted her pleasure in every thing. Sometimes when 
matters were not managed with sufficient address and artifice, the 
King was liable to sudden explosions of independence. Whena 
minister or a general too openly favoured one of her relations, | the 
Monarch resisted, and boasted of his spirit. * Such a one,’ he 
would say, ‘ is a good courtier. It is not his fault that all Ma- 
* dame’s relations are not preferred.’ ‘These occasional strokes 
more and more taught her to be reserved and wary. Her constant 
answer to applications was, that she never meddled with poli- 
tics. Half a dozen of her oldest friends were a creditable ex- 
ception. On their behalf she prevailed over her own cowardice 
and selfishness, and generally succeeded in conquering the 
King’s affectation of independence. On such occasions, warm 
scenes sometimes passed between them; she wept in his presence, 

and she was on thorns for some days. These mutinous disposi- 
tions had been shown by Louis to some of his former managers. 
Letellier, before he was chancellor, on the application of one of 
his best friends for a favour, answered, that he would do what 
he could. His friend murmured at what he thought a cold 
answer. * You do not know the ground,’ replied the minister. 
Our recommendations prevail nineteen times in twenty. We 
know that we shall fail but once in twenty times. But we never 
know which recommendation is to fail. It is often that in 
which we are most desirous of success. If the case be of 
great importance, we risk a quarrel. We show ourselves as 
obstins ate as the King. We face the storm; and he, relieved 
by venting his anger, becomes more yielding than before. ’ 


aan 
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Thus, he who was the terror of Europe, and who seemed to be 
the absolute master of France, was converted into a puppet mov- 
ed by an old woman; and while he, in the fancied exercise of 
an unfettered will, issued his commands to obedient millions, the 
aged sorceress sat in silence and apparent humility beside him, 
guiding, by unseen springs, every movement of his hand and 
articulation of his voice, according to her pleasure. It is hard 
to believe that she and her creatures did not sometimes smile, 
at least secretly, at the timid hints, the mock discussions, the 
hypocritical reverence, which were the potent incantations by 
which these political magicians transformed their master into 
a slave. When he had set himself free from all outward re- 
straints, he was the more sure of having his mind enslaved. 
He was disturbed by no representative assembly. He had si- 
jenced even the judicial bodies who, before and after him, had 
manifested a noble independence. The word People, no man 
in his dominions would have dared to utter. ‘ The State,’ he 
said, ‘is myself.* Dungeons were every where prepared for the 
writers who could be so insane as to breathe a syllable of cen- 
sure on his measures. He was not checked by the counsel of 
‘an honest minister. But having thus eseaped the control of 
parliaments and tribunals, of a public and a press, of courage- 
ous counsellors, or an independent nobility, he fell into the 
toils of a Favourite. For it is a vain attempt in the great- 
est of human beings to rule a nation without aid. If such 
an attempt were in itself practicable, the very possession of 
absolute authority would soon weaken the mind of the pos- 
sessor too much to make it long possible for him; and the 
power of using him as an instrument for governing an empire, 
is too great a prize not to call forth a combination of talent to en- 
slave him, more than sufficient to overpower his enfeebled spirit. 
When he attempts to escape the appointed lot of despots, his 
choice of men and measures becomes the worse for his inde- 
pendence. He is then, as we learn from the veteran courtier, 
Letellier, influenced by motives so petty or capricious, that those 
who know him best cannot forsee his determination. Either 
his caprice is nearly the same as chance, or he exchanges the 
ascendant of ministers and mistresses, who generally have some 
ability, and may often have some fear of infamy, for that of mi- 
nions, who being unknown, are shameless and fearless, and 


who rarely have any other talent than the mean faculty of gain- 
ing favour. 





* A declaration applauded in the year 1826 by the Abbé La Men- 
nuis, the eloquent advocate of the Jesuitical system. 
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The chain of power did not end in Madame de Maintenon. 
She, indeed, ruled the Sovereign of France; but she was her- 
self ruled by an humbler favourite. Nanon Balbieux, or Bab- 
bieux (the various orthography of her name in different writers 
is indicative of her origin and her education), had long been 
her only servant, and after the death of Scarron was accus- 
tomed to make their joint bed, and to dress their plate of soup, 
in the little bedroom which was their only dwelling. It is 
one of the most honourable facts in the history of Mad. de Main- 
tenon, that this faithful servant followed her through all her 
changes of fortune. With the boundless prodigality which is 
more often practised to a favourite than to a friend, Madame 
de Maintenon at last bestowed on her the office of Superintend- 
ent of the almost Royal Household, and she ended by dictat- 
ing as many promotions as she desired. Such is the ascend- 
ancy of inferior attendants, to which long habit, constant ac- 
cess, and the skilful use of favourable moments, so generally 
subject the great; or, if we look at man from another point of 
view, so urgent is the need which compels the coldest natures 
to seek, in the pleasure of feeling attachment and of seeming 
to inspire it, some amends for a life of joyless selfishness and 
painful hypocrisy. 

The present publication consists of a Correspondence of Mad. 
de Maintenon with the Princess Ursini, or, as she was called 
in France, Des Ursins; a French lady who had married two 
husbands of the noble houses of Talleyrand and Ursini, and 
who was sent in her second widowhood to Madrid, to govern 
Philip, through the young Princess of Savoy his first Queen. 
The letters are correct, cold, wary, unbending; the production 
of a woman who never dared to express the little feeling she 
had, and was too sensible to make a display of talent in her 
correspondence. Whoever is desirous of reading letters of 

natural effusion, graceful ease, and sometimes agreeable ne- 
gligence, occasionally lighted up by happy phrases, struck out 
by feeling and taste, must look elsewhere for these epistolary 
graces. The old politician in petticoats had her caution too 
constantly on the stretch to indulge herself in such elegant re- 
laxation. The subjects are either court news, which never 
could have interested any but court ladies, or remarks on po- 
litical events, which have long ceased to interest the general 
reader. But in spite of the stiff and wary writer, the former 
part contains some strokes of character and manners, and the 
latter contributes some materials for the history of the war and 
the peace. A few extracts may please many who would not 
have patience to read the book. We shall select, in the first 
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place, those which relate to Warfare and Negociations. They 
begin immediately after the great battle of Ramillies. 

20th June 1706.—‘ The designs of God are impenetrable. Three 
great and most Christian Kings appear to be abandoned. '"—One of these 
three was the unfortunate son of James II.)—‘ Heresy and injustice 
triumph.’—* Villeroi is full of bitterness and despair. ’ 

16th April 1707.—* I am overjoyed that eighty Spaniards have beaten 
five hundred English. I naturally love the Spaniards, and the lowest 
of the populace cannot at present hate the English more than I do.’ 

4th March 1708.—* The King of England is to set out on the 9th, 
and to embark at Dunkirk for Scotland on the 10th. The King gives 
him six thousand men, The Scotch lads have written repeatedly that 
they will receive him. If God blesses this enterprise, it will make a 
great division, and perhaps peace. If you have any saints in Spain, let 
them pray for its success. I went to St Germains yesterday. The 
Queen is in a wretched state. She has gout, some fever, and a cold in 
the head, besides her agitation of mind.’ 

25th March 1708.—‘ The expedition to Scotland interests all the 
world. Every one here was full of consternation at the delay, and are 
rejoiced at the King of England’s sailing.’ 

4th April 1708.—‘ We have just had accounts of the failure of the 
Scotch expedition.’ 

15th April 1708.—‘ I am the only person of the Court who has not 
leen at St Germains to condole with the Queen. You know her cou- 
rage ; but she cannot speak a word without sighing.’ 

25th April 1708.—‘ I have had a fever, which Fagon calls the 
Scotch fever.—No enterprise was so much applauded as that against 
Scotland, except (I tell you in confidence) by the King, who always had 
a bad opinion of it, and yielded only to the universal cry. The King of 
England had the measles, which detained him ten days at Dunkirk. 
The wind changed an hour after he set sail, which kept him twenty- 
four hours eff Ostend. He mistook the entrance of the Frith of Edin- 
burgh, and nothing but the ability and good fortune of Forbin saved the 
fleet. ’ 

28th April 1708.—* An officer of one of. our smaller ships of war 
landed in Scotland, and was told by some Highland gentlemen that they 
would always be ready to receive the King. Mareschal de Matignon 
was appointed to command the troops, not for his own merit, but from 
the objections to others. ’ 

8th June 1708.—* Oar great want is money.’ 

September and October 1708.—A deep gloom covers every thing, 
relieved only by the gallant defence of Lisle by the Mareschal de Bouf- 
flers. The Duke of Burgundy was sent to take the nominal command 
of the army, with instructions to follow the advice of the Duke of Ber- 
wick. Vendome was also sent. These two Generals were of opposite 


character, and jealous of each other's almost equal pretensions. Ven- 
dome was one of the boldest, and Berwick was one of the most cautious 


of able commanders, The inexperience and timidity of the Duke of 
2 
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Burgundy, and his disgust at the moral character of Vendome, disposed 
him, as well as his instructions, to prefer the counsel of Berwick, 
which was in all probability the wisest. Vendome was confident, ne- 
gligent, and regardless of discipline; but Berwick was sent to com- 
mand on the Upper Rhine. 

23d November 1708.—‘ The general ery ascribes the failure of the 
campaign to the Duke of Burgundy. ‘The libertines dislike his severe 
manners, the Jansenists object to his Jesuit confessor. It is said that 
those who dread the re-appearance of the Archbishop of Cambray at 
Coeurt, represent his pupil to be as pacific as Telemachus, and to have 
been pleased with the surrender of Lisle, both because it would tend to 
peace, and because it was acquired by an unjust war.’ 

9th December 1708.—‘ The Duke of Burgundy needs all his spirit 
to bear the unjust invectives of the world. ’ 

23d December 1708.—‘ You are right in considering all as coming 
from God. Our King was too glorious, and was to be humbled in order 
to be saved! France had spread too far and perhaps unjustly. She was 
to be confined within narrow, but perhaps more safe limits. Our nation 
was insolent and disorderly. God determined to chastise them.’ ‘ But,’ 
_ she adds, with exemplary modesty, ‘I confess J do not see so clearly the 
cause of your misfortunes in Spain.’ 

27th January 1709.—‘ Distress as well as alarm has reached its 
height at Paris. ’ 

17th February 1709.—‘ Our enemies triumph every where. We 
have only to bow our heads under the hand of God, which seems heavy 
against us, and ¢o support heresy and injustice against the nations who 
serve him best. Yet he is just !’ 

18th March 1709.—<‘ It is now the general opinion at Court that M. 
de Vendome has nothing but boldness and boasting. M. de Boufflers 
said the other day, that an army was not to be commanded from a night 
chair—the usual seat of Vendome. The Abbé Albereni is his private 
companion at Anet. 

29th April 1709.—* Torcy is gone to Holland to try to make peace.’ 

10th June 1709.—* Our greatest enemy is famine. Every thing is 
to be dreaded from a people dying ef hunger, who believe that the King 
secretly buys up corn in order to sell it with a profit.’ 

17th June 1709.—‘ You are angry at our concessions. Yet they did 
not satisfy the enemy ; and the negociation is broken off.’ 

14th July 1709.—* You condemn us for being willing to submit to 
the hard terms offered to us. But every Frenchman wishes it. Bouf- 
flers, Villeroi, and Harcourt, are of that opinion.’ 

5th August 1709.—* You are too good a Frenchman to wish to see 
France destroyed for the sake of saving Spain. Perhaps we may be 
obliged to make peace on worse conditions than those which we refused.’ 

14th September 1709, (three days after the battle of Malplaquet.)— 
« M. de Bouflers calls the battle glorious and unfortunate. We are on 
the eve of wanting seed. God declares against us so visibly, that it 
would be resistance to him not to desire peace.’ 

4 
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29th September 1709.—‘ I make allowance for your attachment to 
their Catholic Majesties. But would you ruin France, and see the 
English at Paris? There are no longer two opinions on the subject. 
M. de Villars, with all his boldness, thinks about peace as I, with all my 
fears, do.’ 

20th October 1709.—‘* Nobody doubts here that the Spaniards will 
abandon the Archduke, when they see the King abandoned by France.’ 

3d February 1710.—* All Paris are reduced. to pray most fervently 
for any peace however cruel.’ 

2d March 1710.—‘ I hope you will not blame me for dreading the 
loss of France more than that of Spain.’ 

24th March 1710.—* The affairs of Spain are thought so desperate, 
that nobody can be prevailed upon to go there as physician to the Royal 
family.’ 

29th June 1710.—‘ God grant that so good a Prince and such af- 
fectionate subjects as those of Spain may not be se parated ; but it is im- 
possible to see how that work can be accomplished.’ 

10th November 1710.—‘ God grant their Catholic Majesties may 
make a peace which will leave them something ; but to imagine that the 
enemy will leave Spain to a French Prince, is an idea that appears 
here quite chimerical.’ 

So utterly did the Court of Spain despair of maintaining a 
Bourbon on the throne of Spain at the moment of the fall of 
‘tthe Whig administr ation, and the accession of the Tories to 
power in ‘England ! ! It is evident that, up to that moment, they 
were ready to consent to conditions of peace which might be 
agreeable ‘to the original principle of the grand alliance. But, 
as soon as it was found that the new ministers of England were 
resolved to make peace without much regard to the. terms, in 
order to smooth the way for a counter revolution, a very dif- 
ferent spirit arose at V ersailles, which soon manifests itself in 
the language of Mad. de Maintenon to her correspondent. 

12th January 1711—* The intrigues in England augment daily. 
There is really a movement visible there, from which it is thought that 
we shall profit !” 

llth October 1711.—‘ I can consider no peace as disadvantageous 
which will establish Philip V. on his Throne. Whatever it may cost to 
us or to others, it is greatness enough for our King to have got the Span- 
ish monarchy for his family, in spite of all Europe armed against him ? 
Many believe that if peace be made the King of England w ill be restor= 
ed. The Princess Anne is threatened with a dropsy. Jt would be a 
great disadvantage to us if she were to die now ?’ 

19th November 1711.—* Their Catholic Majesties will remain on the 
throne. I always hoped in the time of my greatest despair, that this 
might have been effected by a miracle. Pensionar y Heinsius will hang 
himself for having refused the dreadful peace which we should have pro- 


bably submitted to two years ago. But I have no charity for him. A// 
my tenderness is now for Queen Anne,’ (for 30 Madame de Maintenon 
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now, for the first time, calls her instead of Princess Anne, the title by 
which she designs her in the former part of the Correspondence, influ- 
enced either by the warmth of her friendship for the Court of St Ger- 
mains, or by a royal adherence to the diplomatic style of the French go- 
vernment, in which Anne was never treated as Queen till the prelimin- 
aries of peace). 

22d November 1711.—‘ I do not care whether we owe the peace to 
the death of the Emperor, or to the divisions in England. ’ 

30th November 1711.—‘ Old as I am, J still hope we shall see the 
King of England return to his kingdom. What a glory for our King to 
have maintained a war for ten years against all Europe, attended among 
other misfortunes with a famine and with a plague, which carried away 
millions of his subjects, if it finishes by a peace which secures Spain to 
his family, and reestablishes a Catholic King in England, which I can 
hardly doubt will be the effect of the peace !” 

25th January 1712.—* The Queen of England’ (no longer Princess 
Anne) ‘ has recovered her health.’ 

7th February 1712.—‘ The news from England are good. Queen Anne 
has received Prince Eugene coldly.’ 

30th May 1712.—* Why do you eall the King of England always 
unfortunate ? I see many people who think that he will be restored.’ 

Every reader is aware that the King of Spain, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, renounced his claim to the succession of the Crown 
of France, and that this renunciation was represented by the 
ministers in England, as a sufficient security against the union 
of the two kingdoms, That it was treated at Versailles as a 
solemn farce, requiring only to be well acted, is apparent from 
the following confidential passages. 

18th July 1712.—‘ I do not speak of the renunciation ; for I think 
nothing more imprudent than to hold the language on it that is used here. 
I think of it as others do. There are not two opinions on the subject, 
from the palace to the market-place.’ 

12th August 1712.—* Queen Anne sends Lord Bolingbroke, who 
brings with him Prior and Gautier.’ 

27th November 1712,.—‘ I am very impatient to learn that the Duke 
of Hamilton is here. As for seeing him, [ have no thoughts of it. My 
doors are more than ever shut on all the French. I cannot be expected 
to receive foreigners.’ 

12th May 1713.—‘ I often think of the miracle which God has worked 

in favour of our Kings, and of the difference of the peace we have just 
signed from that proposed at Gertruydenberg. ’ 

31st May 1713.—‘ The Chevalier de St George is charmed with his 
reception at the Court of Lorrain. We must see him reinstated.’ 

14th August 1714.—<‘ At length Queen Anne is dead. In an inter- 
val between two fits of apoplexy, she had her senses so far as to sign every 
thing most adverse to her brother. That Prince wished to set out as 
soon as he had heard the accident, and our Queen of England had the 
courage to assent to his plan; but as soon as we heard what had passed 
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about the Duke of Hanover, he was prevented from exposing himself to 
certain danger.’ 

15th November 1714, The Duke of Lorrain is generous enough to 
redouble his attentions to the King of England, in proportion to that 
Prince’s misfortunes. ’ 

25th December 1712.—‘ I see with pleasure the discord between the 
Whigs and Tories, which will secure our peace. It is said that the new 
King of England is disgusted with his subjects; and that his subjects are 
disgusted with him. May God reestablish a better order! ’ 

Madame des Ursins was extremely displeased at the dispo- 
sition shown at Versailles to purchase peace from the English 
Whigs and Dutch Republicans, by the sacrifice of Philip V. 
She agreed also with her omvenpndees in her hopes of the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, and her disappointment at the failure of 
the Tories, in their grand purpose of excluding the House of 
Hanover. A very few extracts from her Letters will be suffi- 
cient. 

25th October 1711.—‘ It is not in France only that the Princess 
Anne is thought well disposed to the King her brother. What exceed- 
ing joy we should feel if the virtuous Queen and the King her son were 
to return triumphant to London !’ 

17th August 1714.—*‘ I feel the greatest alarm at the health of Queen 
Anne. The disunion between Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke may be 
destructive to both.’ 

22d September 1714,—* Is it possible that Lord Oxford, so much es- 
teemed for his capacity, should have been wanting in fidelity ? ’—* I hear 
nothing but good of Lord Bolingbroke. Whatever may befall him, he 
has chosen the better part—that of doing what he ought.’ 

27th October 1714.—* I hear that every thing in England is prepar- 
ing to destroy what Queen Anne did, and that the Whigs breathe no- 
thing but war.’ 

But the tone of the next extract from the Letters of this lady, 
with which we shall close, is a curious instance of the power of 
a small civility in softening the sternness of a female politi- 
cian. 

8th December 1714.—‘ I had the honour of knowing the new King 
of England at Rome, where he did me the honour to visit me with his 
father. He has sent me a message of complimentary remembrance.’ 

A few paragraphs respecting the unfortunate a family 
at St Germains, will be acceptable to those who feel more in- 
terest in fallen than in flourishing Courts. ‘ Sweet are the uses 
‘ of adversity ;’ and among them there are few more observable 
than the power which it possesses of investing its victims with 
dignity, even where it does not teach them virtue, and of be- 
stowing a command over our feelings, on persons who, if they 
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had been prosperous, would have been unnoticed by all but 
those who could turn them to account. 

27th September 1707.—‘ Fontainebleau. The Court of England is 
here. The Queen is extremely depressed. The King is desirous of go- 
ing to the army. He is full of piety. The Princess is tall and well 
made : more animated than her brother, and transported with joy at be- 
ing at Fontainebleau.’ 

16th October 1707.—‘ The Court of England once more gives the 
appearance of a Court to this place. Fifty ladies, magnificently dressed, 
appear every day. We had eighty-two carriages in our last drive. The 
Princess has succeeded very well. She is gay and clever.’ 

17th November 1707.—‘ Notwithstanding the popularity of the Prin-: 
cess of England, our politicians pretend that she must not be thought of 
for the Duke de Berry ; for she might easily become Queen of England, 
and her pretensions would become a source of perpetual wars.’ 

8th July 1709.—‘ I do not believe the King of England has any in- 
tention of visiting the King of Sweden (Charles XII.) These Princes 
are too pious in their respective religions to agree well together.’ 

16th October 1709.—* The King of England fought gallantly at Mal- 
plaquet. The English were charmed with his bravery, and Marlborough 
drank his health in the evening,’ (an anecdote which may be doubted. ) 

21st April 1710.—* The King of England sets out literally incognito, 
with only two or three attendants.’ 

13th September 1709.—* The King of England has not a day of 
health. The Queen suffers from our present pecuniary distress, ” 

24th April 1712.—‘ The poor Princess Louisa * (Stuart) is dead. She 
had every good and amiable quality. ’ 

6th December 1712.—‘ The King of England edifies us all by his 
devout attention at mass. He has excellent qualities—religion, probity, 
good sense, honour. His character is prudent. He has no vivacity. 
His accent and manner are more English than those of many who have 
never been out of London. ’ 

23d Octeber 1713.—* The health of our pious Queen of England is 
in a bad state. She and her son want the necessaries of life. Out of 
mere good nature she returns from the convent at Chaillot, to her little 
court at St Germains, where she will meet sufferers whom she cannot 
relieve. ’ 

15th January 1714—‘ The Queen of England is very languishing. 
She has no fear of her son’s changing his religion. He has written to 
her, “ I will sooner die than be wanting to God and religion.” 


* The hand of this unfortunate Princess was proposed by Dr Pitcairn 
to Charles XII. as a reward for that Prince’s interposition for the Jaco- 
bites. 

‘ Sis felix, faveasque bonis Suecissime Cesar 
Sic faveat Lodoix Gallo-Britanna Tibi.’ 

It must be owned, that the two words which close the first line savour 

strongly of nonsense. 
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The Regent, Duke of Orleans, has so much of that striking 
singularity which arises from the mixture of brilliant and even 
amiable qualities with monstrous vices, that almost all decent 
particulars of him are acceptable. 

26th September 1706.—‘ The heroes of romance are not more brave 
than the Duke of Orleans. He concealed his first wound, and was com- 
pelled to show the second, because his arm fell down on his side.’ 

In the year 1709, he obtained, through the instances of the 
Court of Madrid, a terre titrée (or a manor with a title of ho- 
nour annexed to it) for his mistress, Mad. de Sercy, after a 
long contest with Mad. de Maintenon’s morality, which fills a 
considerable space in this correspondence. 

29th April 1709.—‘ The Dutchess of Orleans is pregnant, at which 
Mad. de Sercy is said to be much offended.’ This lady seems to have 
been one of the boldest of her profession. ‘ She lodged in the Palais 
Royal, exactly opposite to the Dutchess, and took furniture out of St 
Cloud for her own use.’ 

In the year 1707, she tells her correspondent the circumstan- 
ces of the death of Mad. de Montespan, and the sorrow of her 
children, as if she had never seen her, and with all the coldness 
and minuteness of a mere collector of news. In March 1711, 
the death of the most celebrated poet in France is thus drily, 
and almost contemptuously, notified. ‘ The satirist Des Pre- 
aux is dead a few days ago.’ The extraordinary mortality of 
the Royal Family, in the year 1712, is announced with little ap- 
pearance of feeling, certainly with no affectation of it, and with- 
out any allusion to the horrible rumours of poison which prevail- 
ed at the time. The only anecdote which can be called literary 
is, that the second representation of Athalie (which had been 
first represented under the auspices of Mad. de Maintenon at 
St Cyr, more than twenty years before) took place at the 
Dutchess de Maine’s private theatre, on the 3d of December 
1714. So slow was the progress to fame of a tragedy, which 
is since become the boast of the drama, and perhaps of the 
literature, of France. 

There was not in Spain, in 1707, a surgeon or a midwife to 
whom the Queen could be trusted. Even a nurse was sent 
from France. ‘ The nurse whom we send to the Queen is the 
* reverse of most of her trade —modest, polite and respectful.’ 
- A great body of candidates, for the honour of being wet nurse 
to the Prince of Asturias, were collected and received at Ma- 
drid, in a manner so singular, that we shall leave Mad. des 
Ursins to describe it. 

30th May 1707.—‘ Nurses for the Prince of Asturias were collected 
from the farthest parts of Spain. Twelve candidates have been procur- 
ed, seven whose children are born, and five pregnant. I thought that 
Ee2 
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creatures who were to suckle the first blood of the world ought to be 
the objects of general respect. I sent three of the Queen’s carriages to 
meet them, and twelve gentlemen of the household to compliment them 
in form. They made their entry into Madrid amidst the acclamations 
and blessings of the people, and they came into the palace by a gar- 
den through which their Majesties only pass. I went to receive them 
into the Queen’s gallery, and embraced them with all my heart. I then 
conducted them to her Majesty, who did not disdain to advance to re- 
ceive them. The children made a great noise, and showed the goodness 
of their mother’s milk, by the strength of their voices in crying. They 
knelt to thank her Majesty. Some of them wept for joy, others showed 
their gratitude by a thousand flattering, but natural speeches, which 
would have affected you. They then sat down to a great collation, of 
which they had much need. They were afterwards shown into their 
rooms, which were hung with the handsomest tapestries, and had every 
accommodation. The King came to visit them. At their supper I sat 
at the head of the table, and tasted every thing myself, to see that no- 
thing was too fat or high seasoned. Some of them had not disagreeable 
countenances ; none of them had spoiled teeth, and all were in good 
health. ’ 

Among other needs which could not be supplied in Spain, 
the Queen earnestly begged Mad. de Maintenon to send her a 
cook, her chief cook being dead, and the second being spoiled 
by his long residence at Madrid, since his arrival in the train 
of Queen Louisa of Orleans. ‘ The Queen makes a great fi- 
* gure at the Cabinet Council, where she regularly takes her 
* seat. ’—Madame des Ursins seems to countenance the rumours 
of the horrible treatment experienced by the Princess of Or- 
leans, the first Queen of Charles Il.—* When at the Escu- 
‘ rial,’ says she, * I had not the courage to look at the place 
* where Queen Louisa was buried. If this Princess conse- 
* crated her misfortunes, as I believe she did, she must be a 
* saint, for she had terrible sufferings, and I do not believe there 
© ever was a life more miserable than that which she led.’—* 1 won- 
* der how the Kings of Spain could leave Valladolid, an a- 
* greeable town, with a cheerful palace, and a beautiful neigh- 
£ bourhood, for Madrid, which is certainly the ugliest town 
* in the Spain. ’ 

But to return to Versailles. The following observation of 
Mad. de Maintenon is, both for severity and sense, worthy of 
La Rochefoucault ; and it has the merit (which he has not) of 
being free from the affectation of epigrammatic poignancy. 
© We must submit to live with deceitful, ungrateful, and wic- 
* ked men; for the world is full of them. ‘They abound most 
* in Courts, where passions are kept up by interests.’—'The 
letters of both ladies allude to the excessive eating and irre- 
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gular hours of the young Dutchess of Burgundy, of whese 
gluttony so much is said, that we might be almost tempted to 
ascribe her premature death to that disgusting species of in- 
temperance. Itis from other authorities that we know the 
coarseness of her manners, and the nauseous grossness of her 
exhibitions. 

Though Louis XIV. was the veriest tool in all public mea- 
sures, he was to the last degree self-willed in the personal ma- 
nagement of the Court. The affairs of France were ruled by 
Mad. de Maintenon; But in the arrangements of a journey to 
Fontainebleau, she was in her turn a slave. Her complaints 
are bitter, and show a very hardly-worked slave. ‘ My infir- 
* mities might be borne, if I could pass a life more suitable to 
*‘ myage. But Versailles, Marly, Meudon, Trianon, and Fon- 
‘ tainebleau, oblige me to live as if I were only twenty. I am 

often obliged to get out of bed at Versailles, in order to seek 

rest on my bed at St Cyr, and go, for form’s sake, afterwards 
to sleep at Marly.’ 

In August 1713, as she grew older and more infirm, she 
feels and speaks still more sharply. 

‘ Nothing but the extraordinary health and strength of the King could 
be a consolation for the manner in which he treats those he best loves. 
If he made me eat half so much as he eats himself, I should not long 
be alive. We must not speak of inconvenience. He thinks of nothing 
but show and symmetry, grandeur and magnificence. He would rather 
have all the winds blow through his doors, than that they should not be 
exactly opposite to each other. I have seen him in a room with four 
doors and four windows, very large, and of equal size, all open. We 
are going to Fontainebleau, which will be still worse. As there is no 
preparation for the winter, I expect to suffer much.’ 

At Rambouillet, in August 1714, she says, 

‘ The King is, without exaggeration, better than he was twenty years 
ago. He eats as much as ever, especially at night, which makes one 
tremble. We are engaged in sports from morning to night. Every day 
the deer is cut up under my windows. Our Princesses are more robust 
than our soldiers, and add the freedom of a country life to the dissipa- 
tion of the town.’ 

We are tempted to extract the following anecdote, by the 
whimsical resemblance of some of its circumstances to a recent 
abduction in our own country, 

8th June 1708.“ The Prince de Leon, eldest son of the Due de 
Rohan, wished to marry Mad. de Roquelaure. The parents could not 
agree on the fortune ; but the parties exchanged promises of marriage. 
The young lady was placed in a convent in the Fauxbourg St An- 
toine, with orders that she was not to go abroad without her go- 
verness any where but to the house of Mad. de Vieuville. The 
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Prince de Leon dressed his servants in that lady’s livery, and. put- 
ting her arms on his carriage, sent it to fetch Mad. de Roquelaure to her 
mother, who was said by the servants to be waiting for her at Mad, de 
Vieuville’s. She went with her governess, who, seeing that the carriage 
took the wrong road, attempted to stop it, and, not succeeding, cried out 
for help. She was gagged; and the Prince de Leon came up to the 
carriage and took the young lady to a country house, where they were 
married. The Roquelaure family threaten a prosecution. The Dutchess 
of Burgundy was transported with the story, and said she liked such ad- 
ventures. When the noise has subsided, the best measure will be to 
submit to a regular marriage. ’ 

The last sentence in these volumes written by Mad. de 
Maintenon, is the following,— 

11th September 1715.—* I have seen the King die like a saint and a 
hero. I have quitted the world which I disliked. I am in the most 
agreeable retirement that I can desire. As to society, I can have none. 
The inmates of this house (St Cyr) know nothing of what I have seen, 
and are acquainted with nothing but the rules of their own community.’ 

She survived her Royal husband more than four years. ‘The 
only celebrated visitor who disturbed her retirement was the 
Czar Peter. That illustrious barbarian, who could not per- 
haps have performed the grand part allotted to him in history 
without an apparently monstrous union of brutal grossness and 
savage ferocity, with the genius of a reformer and the mag- 
nanimous ambition of a lawgiver, was probably as much un- 
fitted by his high as by his low qualities, to appreciate her cha- 
racter, or to comprehend the nature of her ascendant over ¢ 
feebler though more civilized monarch. 


The Memoirs of the Prince de Montbarey contain the life 
of a silly and worthless man, written of necessity without talent, 
and never of the slightest value, except where it produces an 
effect the very reverse of that intended by the writer. He is 
an unwilling, and indeed unconscious witness against himself 
and his fellows. Perhaps the ideal ugliness of the character 
of a thorough-paced courtier was never more nearly embodied 
than in the person of M. de Montbarey. He wanted indeed 
the refinement, the delicacy, and the occasional vivacity or 
dignity which belong to the better specimens of the race. 
But no life could be divided between frivolity, profligacy, and 
servile ambition, with a more exact conformity to the most ap- 
proved models. The instinct of the animal taught him to be 
content with the little, the vain, and the mean; never to ven- 
ture on deeds of energy or violence, and not to aspire so high 
as the perpetration of crimes. 
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He was descended from a country gentleman’s family in 
Franche Comte, of which he favours us with a genealogical 
tree. Some of them had, in a course of generations, risen to 
distinction in the army, and one had, on an extraordinary oc- 
casion, rendered a signal service to ‘the house of Austria, the 
former sovereigns of the province. Some promise was then 
hastily made that he should be raised to the dignity of a prince 
of the empire, or at least the tradition of such a promise sub- 
sisted among his own descendants. If it ever existed, it seems 
to have been unknown beyond the country house of the family, 
while they continued to be nothing more than provincial gen- 
try. Like many other tales of the same nature, it served to 
amuse the insipid and insignificant lives of those who, though 
not within sight of objects of ambition, were yet too noble for 
any liberal pursuit or useful occupation. A genealogy through 
females has alw ays a much better chance of really finding some 
distinguished person in one of its many lines; so that “M. de 
Montbarey may be believed when he tells us, that the Baron 
de Montclar, a French adventurer, who became a grandee of 
Spain in the war of the Succession, was his maternal ancestor. 
Both these pretensions seem to have been watchfully preserved 
by the Montbareys, in the hope that one of them might at last 
be successfully used. A series of favourable circumstances 
at length enabled the author of these Memoirs to urge them 
both with effect. 

In the year 1755, he married Madamoiselle de Mailley, 
young beauty of the Court, of one of the families who salslien 
ed on the King’s bounties. She was immediately appointed to 
the household of Madame Adelaide, a daughter ‘of Louis XV. 
Her younger sister was married to the Marquis, afterwards 
Due @ Avarey, the favourite, or rather the friend of Louis 
XVIII, a. Prince who was very early distinguished by a cer- 
tain show of literary talent, on which he always valued him- 
self. Montbarey tells us an anecdote on this subject, which is 
curious. The deputies of some province, who came to Ver- 
sailles to present an address of congratulation to the King, in 
making the rounds of the Court, made their compliment to the 
three young Princes, then almost in a state of childhood, the 
sons of the Dauphin. In bestowing on all these children, as a 
matter of course, every talent and every virtue, they praised 
the Duc de Berry, afterwards Louis XVI, for his abilities. 
The child, with a modesty and fairness which gave promise of 
his subsequent character, interrupted the addresser, saying— 
* I am much obliged to you, Sir. I am not the clever boy ; 

but my brother ‘Provence. ’ (* Ce nest pas mot qui ai de Pesprit; 
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© c'est mon frere de Provence.’) By the help of his Court con- 
nexions, but chiefly by means of ‘assiduous subserviency, and 
without any merit, but ordinary courage and common capacity 
for business, in which he was probably surpassed by hundreds 
of corporals and clerks in France, Montbarey at length came 
within sight of high office. His pretensions to German and 
Spanish dignities then rose into view. In 1774, he became a 
Prince of the empire; and, in 1779, when Secretary of — 
for the War Department, he found no longer any difficulty a 
Madrid in being recognised as a Grandee of Castile—a dignity 
which descends by females. His daughter married a Prince of 
Nassau, and might consequently be the mother of a Queen of 
England; though his own real station in the community was 
not higher than that of a very moderate country gentleman; 
and though a law was passed, and still exists in this country, 
which supposes it to be a degradation for a Prince of the blood 
to marry into the noblest of our own families ;—for example, 
into the House of Howard, which has possessed, for near four 
centuries, the unmatched distinction of being the first private 
citizens of the greatest of free States. 

One of the most curious parts of the book is, the careful and 
very minute narrative of the writer’s amours, from his youth 
upw ards, to a mature or rather advanced age, which, in his 
ow n opinion, (delivered with due caution and gravity,) ‘ were 

* perhaps necessary to his health;’ and, if we may judge from 
his practice, continued to be an indispensable part of his medi- 
cal regimen, till he had reached the age of threescore. His 
extreme anxiety to conceal these arrangements from Madame 
de Montbarey, (a lady of whom he appears always to have 
stood in due awe), however commendable in itself, is some- 
what ludicrous in grave description. He bestows a warm pa- 
negyric on Mademoiselle Renaud, who was long his favourite. 
It was not one of her smallest merits, that, by her quiet and 
discreet behaviour, she helped him in his anxious exertions to 
keep peace at home. At length, however, this convenient con- 
nexion was disturbed. M. Casenove, a painter of Paris, be- 
came enamoured of Mademoiselle Renaud, and made proposals 
of marriage to her. Notwithstanding her gratitude to the 
Prince, she very naturally preferred a creditable and secure 
establishment with a man of her own age and station. By this 
desertion, which occurred when he was ‘fifty-sev en years of age, 
the Prince de Montbarey very seriously assures us, that he was 
reduced to a situation of much perplexity. He deliberated for 
a long time on the best means of replacing Mademoiselle Re- 
naud. If he chose a lady of the Court, her triumph would be 
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an insult to Mad. de Montbarey, which she was not of a tem- 
per to brook. On the other hand, a mistress of an inferior 
class, and more easily reconciled to obscurity, exposed him to 
equal, though very unlike inconveniences. He had lately been 
appointed Secretary of State for the War Department. Many 
military appointments depended on him; and a lady whose fa- 
vours were to be purchased, might very naturally traffic in 
preferment, or (what was just as bad) would certainly be 
thought to carry on that trade. 

* These considerations,’ he tells us, with historical gravity, ‘ deter- 
mined me on adopting a measure, by which I could pursue my own gra- 
tification, without either disturbing my domestic peace, or endangering 
my official character, or wasting, in the pursuit of my pleasures, any 
part of that time which was due to the State. As M. Lenoir, Lieute- 
nant-General of Police, came to do business with me once a week, I 
explained to him my situation and my wishes! I told him frankly what 
I wanted, which I was willing to purchase by money. I begged him to 
employ all the means which his situation, at the head of the Police of 
the kingdom, afforded, to procure for me a person, who might, in her 
character, conduct, and connexions, be free from the inconveniences 
which I dreaded. He had the means of making a proper choice, and 
‘of watching her conduct. The person chosen would be aware that he 
would be informed of every step she took, and could severely punish 
her indiscretions. His authority over the whole class was unbounded. 
After this conversation, I took occasion to speak of it to M. Maurepas, 
the Prime Minister, who approved my plan! I had the address to men- 
tion it to the King himself, who, without expressly approving the plan, 
agreed with me that it was the least inconvenient which could be adopt- 
ed. Eight days after these preliminaries, about seven o'clock in the 
evening, a young person, of agreeable appearance, with a letter from 
the Lieutenant-General of Police, was introduced into my apartment, 
&e. &e. &e. 

No remarks can enhance the ridicule of this story, as it is told 
by the hero himself. It would be impossible to imagine or de- 
vise a fiction better adapted to exhibit the manners of Ver- 
sailles, than this evidently true narrative. It may help an Eng- 
lish reader to form a livelier notion of it, to be told or reminded, 
that the Lieutenant-General of Police in the old government 
of Fr ance had a large part of the province which with us is 
now allotted to the Secret tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. Sartine was about that time promoted from the Police 
to be Minister of Marine. We have now no Secretary of State 
for the War Department. During the twenty years’ existence 
of that office, however, it has been filled by several respectable, 
and some distinguished men. Among the Secretaries for the 
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Home Department in the same period, the names of some per- 
sons of the highest character in the kingdom will occur to most 
readers. The most exclusively E nglish reader may bring the 
negociations of M. Montbarey home to his feelings, by trying 
to imagine the scene which would have occurred if such pro- 
positions had passed between persons occupying these situa- 
tions in this country. It is needless to mention the additional 
ridicule or indignation which would be excited by them, if we 
were to suppose our English Secretary to have consulted : 
Prime Minister of sev enty-eight, and to have sounded his late 
Majesty on the occasion. Louis XVI. was indeed young; but 
he had more of the bashfulness and shyness, than ‘of the pas- 
sions of youth; and there were some peculiar circumstances in 
his personal history, which would have disposed him to listen 
to the communication with more than common wonder. 

Accustomed as the world is to the most moral language in 
the mouth of those whose life is a continued defiance of every 
moral rule, it could hardly be supposed that any man, in the 
very book in which he displays his own vices, should inveigh 
with the utmost violence against the depravity of his age and 
nation. But M. de Montbarey is loud in his condemnation of 
the Revolution, for its hostility to religion and morality ; and 
it may be doubted, whether his declamations arise chiefly from 
shamelessness, or from the want of the understanding neces- 
sary to discover his own inconsistency. A single specimen of 
this tone is sufficient. M. Neckar was in private life a man of 
virtue, and he was a minister of unsuspected integrity. But 
he was desirous that the power of the Kings of France should 
be legally limited. His desire of so destructive an innovation 
appears to our author so plain a proof of consummate depra- 
vity, that it could only be accounted for, by his having had the 
misfortune to be born at Geneva, which, in the decent ‘language 
of this courtier, is called, § A receptacle of the dregs of all na- 
€ tions, where all the vices are naturalized !’ 

Such a picture of the low vices of frivolous men ought not 
to be exhibited to the puhlic, without an endeavour to convert 
it to every useful purpose to which it can be reasonably ap- 
plied. One reflection which may at first seem too grave to 
suit the description of scenes, which, considered apart from 
their consequences, are only contemptible, will, on more ma- 
ture examination, appear to have a close and serious rela- 
tion to them. In all former times, the teachers of severe 
morality, whether philosophical or religious, have observed 
the natural connection of despotic gov vernment with disso- 
lute manners. This observation has produced a remarkable 
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effect on theological moralists, who have been charged (hastily 
and superficially) with placing pure manners too high i in their 
ethical scale. Hence in part arose the alliance between reli- 
gious zeal and the spirit of liberty, which once produced such 
mighty effects in Europe, and to which the free constitution of 
this country owes its preservation and improvement, The mo- 
ralists who most condemned the vicious indulgences of the 
senses, were the natural enemies of that degrading rule which 
disqualified its subjects for every higher enjoyment. They do 
not often avow, and perhaps did not always distinctly perceive, 
this ground of the hatred of tyranny, which was one of their 
noblest distinctions. But it must have been evident to men of 
such sagacity as the first reformers, and our ancient Puritans, 
that the manners of the rich are most pure where the opinion 
of the middle and industrious classes is most valued; where 
objects of ambition are bestowed by their suffrages ; where the 
most eminent of their fellow-citizens stand in need of their es- 
teem. In a popular government, where the road to power is 
open to all, there are checks on the licentiousness of the afflu- 
ent, and institutions which allure them to higher pursuits. 
The chase of popularity or power lifts them at least above the 
‘senses 5 they may be touched by a passion for glory; the de- 
sire of permanent praise necessarily leads to the desire of ac- 
quiring praiseworthiness; and under this discipline, afew purer 
spirits may at length rise to the love of virtue. 

On what principles would a potent and crafty enemy of man- 
kind construct an effective school of profligacy? He would 
collect together, from every quarter of a great country, all who 
had the most extensive means of gratification, and were least 
restrained by regard to the opinion of the sober and consider- 
ate classes, of whom they had nothing to hope or to fear,— 
of whom the men treated females of inferior rank, in all re- 
spects but one, as animals of a lower species; * and the women 
considered themselves as born only to feel and inspire a passion, 
in which it was esteemed an honour to every new lover to 
teach them inconstancy ; where the avowed object of the life of 
both sexes was pleasure, —where the only business of the more 
serious was to supplant each other in the favour of a single 
master, the distributor of every desirable object ; ; and where 
agreeable vices were as effectual instruments of advancement 








* The influence of the profligacy of the Knights of Malta on the 
manners of the Maltese, as it is described by Mr Coleridge, in his beau-~ 
tiful account of Sir Alexander Ball, in the third volume of ‘ Zhe Friend, 
strikingly exemplifies this part of the above description. 
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as the more obviously prevalent means of flattery, calumny, 
and treachery. If to these circumstances we add, that the 
master himself is exposed, but in a tenfold degree, to the same 
causes of corruption with his slaves; that each of them, in his 
turn, is surrounded by a circle of subaltern sy cophants ; that 
those who represent the Government in every province carry 
with them these manners; and that the society thus constituted 
becomes a model of imitation to a whole people ; ; we may ask, 
whether it be possible to imagine a more irreconcileable enemy 
of public morals than the Court of an absolute Prince ? 

Many limitations and temperaments, indeed, arise in all eivi- 
lized countries, which hinder such courts from being in general 
quite so bad as they might be expected to be, and as they 
sometimes are. The necessity of labour to the subsistence of 
the majority, the almost equ: al necessity of character, domestic 
quiet, and frugality, to the middle ranks, protect them in some 
degree from the cont: agion. But to this bad eminence Courts 
uniformly tend: and they approach it most nearly where Govern- 
ment is least subject to “controul. They recede from it in pro- 
portion to the degree in which liberty i is mingled with autho- 
rity. Every measure of Government, every act of legislation, 
every vote of an individual which, upon the whole, and in the 
end, tends to lessen the influence of the opinion of those classes 
whe must be orderly and provident, over the conduct of the 
rich and great, is an aggression against public morals which, 
as far as its power reache *s, impairs s their best human security. 

The neutrality of the zealously religious party among us, in 
all late contests between authority and liberty, and the partiality 
shown by a large body of them to the side of power, seem ta 
indicate, that they no longer perceive that important relation 
of civil institutions to domestic morality, which contributed to 
make the ancient Calvinists the most zealous friends of human 
freedom. © From whatever causes this remarkable deviation 
from the example of their predecessors may have arisen, it will 
be strange if they should persevere in supporting principles 
favour able to a state of society the most fruitful in vice, and 
the most incompatible with every dispositiou towards religion. 
Other considerations, perhaps, of a still higher order, present 
themselves, which, from their importance and their peculiar 
nature, would require (if presented at all) to be more fully un- 
folded than they can be at this time and in this place. Tt will 
be sufficient, for those who have much considered such matters, 
to observe, that all ardent and elevated feelings have a strong, 
though frequently a secret connexion. They often combine 
for a time with other principles. ‘They are disturbed by acci- 
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dental circumstances. They may be made to counteract each 
other. But their natural affinity is always discoverable, and 
most generally i in the end prevails. They prepare for each o- 
ther. ‘They succeed each other. They combine together. 
There are no principles which have so often and so cle early eX- 
emplified these observations, as the zeal for Religion and the 
love of Liberty. But if the friends of religion should be blind 
to this affinity, they may be well assured ‘that it never escapes 

the watchful jes alousy of the possessors of power; who, however 
they may be ple sased with an obedient clergy and a religion 
which teaches quiet, yet, as politicians, (whatever may be the 
exceptions of individual character) regard zeal as an ungovern- 
able. quality, tremble at the appro: ach of every species ; of en- 
thusiasm, and have a natural dread of whatever breaks upon 
them from that higher region of human feeling where Piety and 
Patriotism are kindled. 





Art. VII. A Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Sur- 
rey, on the Misconduct of Licensing Magistrates, and the conse- 
quent Degradation of the Magistracy. By Tuomas Epwarps, 
LL.D. London, Butterworth. 1825, 


E beg to be acquitted of all intention of affronting, or at- 
tacking the Great Unpaid. Upon the whole, though 
with many exceptions, and wishing for many alterations, we are 
favourable to the institution of an unpaid Magistracy, and are 
convinced that they are the instruments of much public ¢ good. 
What in truth could we substitute for this unpaid Magistr: acy ? 
Where is the machinery for which they could be exchanged ! ? 
We have no doubt but that a set of rural judges, in the pay of 
Government, would very soon become corrupt jobbers, and odi- 
ous tyrants, as they often are on the Continent. But the Ma- 
gistrates, as they now exist, really constitute a bulwark of some 
value against the supreme power of the State. ‘They would 
not submit to be employed for base and criminal purposes, 
They are tools perhaps in some cases—but still tools that must 
be respected. ‘The power trusted to so many men of fortune, 
communicates vigour and spirit to that body of men, and in- 
spires them with just notions of their own importance. If any 
serious business arises in a county, the Magistrates assemble to 
discuss, advise and direct. ‘They are properly listened to b 
the Government—properly listened to by the people. ‘They 
are, in almost all cases, the very description of persons whom 
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the one ought to trust, and the other to follow. We make 
these observations, to show that we have no desire to depre- 
ciate so valuable a body of men; at the same time that we re- 
serve to ourselves the fullest right of discussing, in what par- 
ticular points we consider them to be intrusted with a power, 
which there is no occasion to confide to them—nor to any body 
else. 

What the poor shall drink—how they shall drink it—in pint 
cups or quart mugs—hot or cold—in the morning or the even- 
ing—whether the Three Pigeons shall be shut. up, and the 
Shoulder of Mutton be opened—whether the Black Horse 
shall continue to swing in the air—or the White Horse, with 
animated crest and tail, no longer portend spirits within :—all 
these great questions depend upon little clumps of squires and 
parsons gathered together in alehouses in the month of Sep- 
tember—so portentous to publicans and partridges, to sots 

and sportsmen, to guzzling and game. 

“ T am by no means a friend to the multiplication of public- 
houses, ” says a plump perdricide gentleman in loose mud-co- 
loured gaiters, bottle-green jacket and brass buttons. Perhaps 
not; but you are a friend to the multiplication of Inns. You 
are well aware, that in your journeys to Buxton, Harrowgate and 
Bath, the competition of inns keeps down the price of your four 
post- horses, and secures for you and yours the most reveren~ 
tial awe,—from boots upwards, to the crafty proprietor himself 
of the house of entertainment. Irom what other cause the 
sudden and overwhelming tumult at the Dragon ?—Why the 
agonizing cry of first inn? Why is cake and jelly pushed in 
at the window? Why are four ey eless, footless, legless 
horses, rapidly circumscribed by breeching and bearing reins ? 
Why are you whisked off, amid the smiles of sallow “waiters, 
before the landlord has had time to communicate to you the 
sad state of turnips in the neighbourhood? Look now a lit- 
tle to the right, as you proceed down the main street, and you 
will behold the sign of the Star and Garter. Make your bow to 
the landlord, for to him you are indebted for the gratification 
of your widhen, and the activity of your movements. His 
waiters are as sallow, his vertebrae are as flexible—his first 
turns as prompt and decisive. Wo to the Dragon if he 
slumbers and sleeps! Wo to the Star if it does not glitter ! 
Each publican keeps the other in a state of vigilant civility 
and the traveller rolls along to his journey’s end, lolling on the 
cushion of competition ! WwW hy not therefore extend the bene- 
fit of this principle to the poor villager or the needy travel- 
ler—which produces so many comforts to the landed and sub- 
stantial Justice ? 
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There are two alehouses in the village, the Red Horse and 
the Dun Cow. Is it common sense to suppose, that these 
two publicans are not desirous of gaining customers from each 
other ?—and that the means they. take are not precisely the 
same as those of important inns,—by procuring good articles, 
and retailing them with civility and attention? We really do 
not mean to accuse E nglish Magistrates of ill nature, for in ge- 
neral there is a good deal of kindness and consideration among 
them; but they do not drink ale, and are apt to forget the i im- 
portance of ale to the common people. When wine-drinkers 
regulate the liquor and comfort of ale-drinkers, it is much as if 
carnivorous animals should regulate the food of graminivor- 
ous animals—as if a lion should cater for an ox, or a coach- 
horse order dinner for a leopard. There is no natural capa- 
city or incitement to do the thing well—no power in the lion 
to distinguish between clover and cow-thistles—no disposition 
in the coach-horse to discriminate between the succulence of a 
young kid, and the distressing dryness of a superannuated cow. 
The want of sympathy is a source of inattention, and a cause 
of evil. 

The immense importance of a pint of ale to acommon person 
should never be overlooked ; nor should a good natured Justice 
forget that he is acting for Liliputians, whose pains and plea- 
sures lie ina very narrow compass, and are but too apt to be 
treated with neglect and contempt by their superiors. About 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, perhaps, the first faint, 
shadowy vision of a future pint of beer dawns on the f fancy of the 
ploughman. Far, very far is it from being fully developed. Some- 
times the idea is rejected, sometimes it is fostered. At one time 
he is almost fixed on the Red Horse; but the blazing fire and 
sedulous kindness of the landlady of the Dun Cow shake him, 
and his soul labours! Heavy is the ploughed land—dark, 
dreary, and wet the day. His purpose is at last fixed for beer ! 
Threepence is put down for the vigour of ale, one penny for 
the stupefaction of tobacco !—and these are the joy and holidays 
of millions, the greatest pleasure and relaxation which it is in 
the power of fortune to bestow ;—and these are the amusements 
and holidays which a wise and parental Legislature should not 
despise, or hastily extinguish, but, on the contrary, protect with 
every regulation which” prudence and morality ‘would in any 
degree permit. We must beg leave to go into the Dun Cow 
with the poor man; and we beg our readers to come in for a mo- 
ment with us. Hodge finds a very good fire, a very good natur- 
ed landlady, who has some obliging expressions for ¢ every body, 
a clean bench, and some very good ale—and all this produced 
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by the competition with the opposite alehouse; but for which, 
he must have put up with any treatment, and any refreshment the 
unopposed landlord might have chosen to place before him. 
Is Hodge not sensible that his landlady is obliging, and his ale 
good ? ” How can it be supposed that the common people have 
not the same distinctions and niceties in their homely pleasures, 
as the upper classes have in their luxuries ? Why should they not 
have? Why should they not be indulged in it? W hy should 
they be debarred from all benefit of that principle of competi- 
tion, which is the only method by which such advantages are 
secured, or can ever be secured, to any class of mankind ?— 
the method to which the upper classes, wherever their own 
pleasures are concerned, always have recourse. ‘The licensers 
of public houses are so sensible of this, that, where there is only 
one inn, nothing is more common than to substitute, and make 
exertions to set up another, and this by gentlemen who are by 
no means friendly to the multiplication of alehouses. 

If it is necessary that inns should be good for travellers who 
are not probably forced to travel—but are mere travellers of 
idleness and luxury—should not all means be taken to improve 
public houses, open for the reception of men engaged in serious, 
though perhaps humble business ? Of the extent of the present 
monopoly in public houses, let the following letter suffice for 
an example— 

“ Sir,—Having been informed by Mr Ware, that the Magistrates 
have been pleased to appoint another meeting for Wednesday, respect- 
ing the license for the Horse and Groom public house, I take leave most 

respectfully to state, that before I purchased, I made due inquiries whe- 
ther there was any matter affecting the license, and invariably received 
the satisfactory answer, that the house was well conducted, and no com- 
plaint of any sort against it. 

“ Upon which 1 became the purchaser of the lease and good-will, 
stock in trade, furniture and fixtures, to the amount, in the whole, of 
near 3000/. I therefore take leave most humbly to represent, that if 
the license be not granted, my loss will be most serious, inasmuch as the 
lease will not be worth one fourth of the purchase money ; for it and the 
other effects will be comparatively worth but little, independently of the 
injury which must follow such an event. 

“ Under such circumstances I rest satisfied, that, in the further deli- 
beration on the subject, their Worships will not consign me to ruin on ac- 
count of any irregularity or misconduct on the part of Mr Barton, if 
they, in the discharge of their duty, can possibly avoid it. 

“ Trusting that the situation in which I am involved will be allowed 
as an excuse for this intrusion, I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient and very humble servant. "—Zetter, pp. 93, 94. 

Here are premises raised from 750/. to 3000/7. by the system 
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of licensing; from which must be deducted certainly the good 
will, which, under any system, would be a fair object of barter. 
But what would the good will be worth,—or how much would 
it be reduced in worth, if any person of unexceptionable cha- 
racter might be allowed to open a public house? How com- 
mon is it to hear publicans stating that their premises will be 
reduced one half in value, if rival public house is allowed to 
be opened. Who pays them for the increased value, the conse- 
quence of monopoly, but the public? All persons pay an highly 
increased price for refreshments, by the licensing power given 
to Magistrates, as they would for cakes and tarts, if confection- 
ers were licensed,—and for carpentry, if no man could knock 
a nail without leave of a Justice. 

Public houses are not only the inns of the travelling poor, 
but they are the cellars and parlours of the stationary poor. 
A gentleman has his own public house, locked up in square 
brick bins. London Particular—Chalier 1802—Carbonell 1803 
—Sir John’s present of Hock at my marriage : bought at the Duke's 
sale—East India Madeira—Lafitte—Noyau—Mareschino. Such 
are the domestic resources of him who is to regulate the pota- 
tions of the labourer. And away goes this subterraneous bac- 
chanalian, greedy of the grape, with his feet wrapped up in 
flannel, to increase, on the licensing day, the difficulties of ob- 
taining a pot of beer to the lower orders of mankind !—and be- 
lieves, as all men do when they are deciding upon other per- 
son’s pleasures, that he is actuated by the highest sense of duty, 
and the deepest consideration for the welfare of the lower orders. 

The truth is, if it is intended by the Legislature that the 

yants and humble luxuries of the poor should be supplied in 
the fairest manner, and in the requisite abundance, no princi- 
ple can be trusted to but the principle of competition. Nothing 
else can secure fair prices or civility on the part of the dis- 
pensers of these luxuries. Every landlord is sure to gratify his 
insolence and ill humour, and to neglect his customers, who is 
protected by monopoly, and knows that he can indulge in his 
faults with impunity. Not only is the article bad, and badly 
dispensed, when Justices are allowed to decide who shall and 
who shall not dispense it, but the public do not obtain the ar- 
ticle in the quantity they want. For instance, there are roads 
where the commerce has quadrupled within the last half cen- 
tury, and where the Justices refuse, we have no doubt meaning 
to do right, to increase the number of public houses. What 
an enormous and abusable power is this to confide to any body 
of men! Who can take upon themselves to decide when the 
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public are sufficiently accommodated, and when they are not, 
except by suffering the experiment to be tried, the houses to 
be opened, and the publican himself to be convinced, and, by 
his cessation or continuance, to convince others whether he 
was wanted or not? All other means of deciding, except by 
experiment, are perfectly ridiculous. How can any Magistrate 
determine how much traffic has increased—how much popula- 
tion has increased—how far habits have altered? Do they 
ever make any calculation of this kind ?—ever call for any docu- 
ments? Is there any disposition to do it? Does any thing pass 
at such licensing meetings but the eternally repeated phrase, that 
public houses must not be increased? If any public house re- 
mains after license, is it not a proof it was wanted? If itis not 
wanted, how can it remain ?—how can any mistake be com- 
mitted in suffering the experiment to be made? ‘There is a 
great deal of nonsense in Dr Edwards’ book about the supply 
of public houses exceeding the demand. That it should do so 
for any length of time, is absolutely impossible. By what 
means is any town supplied with the precise number it wants 
of men who sell brown sugar, or make leather breeches? 
What strange havoc their Worships would make, if they were 
to settle the precise number of tinkers and tailors required in 
particular districts. ‘Tinkers and tailors are as free as air, 
though not so fragrant; and, like air, they rush in to fill up a 
vacuum. ‘There can be no redundance of tinkers and tailors ; 
for no man stops holes in vessels or garments from mere benevo- 
lence, but for gain; and when he loses by his trade, he gives it 
up. If the trade in public houses were free, there would be 
precisely the number wanted; for no man would sell liquor to 
his ruin ;—and not only that, but they would be carried on by 
the people best qualified for the business. The lazy and the 
rude man would be supplanted by the active and the civil man, 
—as he is in all other trades which are left to the wholesome 
principle of competition. 

But this necessity of being civil and obliging is considered 
by the publicans as a diminution of their respectability. As if 
that which is so useful and important in the grocer and cheese- 
monger were to produce such opposite effects in a dispenser of 
beer. The publican and his wite are, in fact, very often my 
butler and my wife’s maid—in second-hand clothes and second 
hand behaviour—who want the corrective of competition to pre- 
vent them from treating humble and ill dressed people with the 
most sovereign contumely and contempt. It is by no means a 
mathematical certainty that all ill-dressed people walking along 
the turnpike read are villains, The lowest of mankind have 
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children and relations settled at some distance from them— 
prosperous, and willing to receive their parents, or sick and 
dying, and wearying to see them. What protection has a sick 
and tired peasant from the intolerable insolence of one of these 
goddesses of rum and water, but another alehouse a quarter of 
a mile farther off? Pull off your superfine, Mr Justice—put 
on a fustian jacket and corduroy—come in covered with mud, 
and ask for a night’s lodging,—and then see what inconveni- 
ence you are entailing upon the lower orders, by refusing to 
extend the number of public houses! But, as the proverb 
says, one half of mankind know not how the other half lives— 
how it dies, or what it suffers. 

Absurdities are never unprolific; one generates another} 
and they breed very fast. cause the Magistrates errone- 
ously refuse to allow of competition in public Sime, the mo- 
nopolist publican fattens on the error, becomes consequential, 
talks of the rights of property, and complains of the injustice 
of allowing a rival to compete with him, if at any time such 
rivalry is attempted. Can any thing be more clear than that 
his advantage has all along been grounded in mistake ; that he 
holds it only by an hair; that it must give way the moment 
that wiser and sounder views prevail with respect to public 
accommodation ; and that his rent ought to be proportioned, 
and all his plans accommodated, to the chance of such an event ? 
But nothing is more common than to see men claiming a fee- 
simple in an abuse. 

The immediate consequence of this monopoly, established 
by the reluctance of Justices to increase the number of public 
houses, is, that they are bought up by the brewers, and such 
trash forced into the throats of the poor, as an hog of the small- 
est degree of refinement would revolt at—deteriorated water— 
just enough of malt to excite indignant recollections—detesta- 
ble union of treacle and quassia—nauseous sweet and nauseous 
bitter—Justices juice, and the natural liquor of licenses—parent 
of weakness and wind, carrying wild disorder into the viscera, 
and breaking down human strength more than the labelled phial 
of the apothecary! No brewer would give any extraordinary 
price for a public house, if he knew that any man in the village 
was entitled to be his competitor ; or, ifhe purchased the house, 
he would of course be aware, that, to retain the preference, he 
must deserve it, and please the public if he wished that their 
favour should be continued to him. 

Come we now to the great argument used—we are very sure 
very conscientiously, by many most respectable Magistrates— 
the Morals of the poor. But why are two portions of beer, good 
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of its kind, drunk at two public houses, more productive of im- 
morality than the same quantity, and of worse quality, consum- 
ed in one public house? But the competitor, it may be urged, 
would improve the commodity, and so increase the temptation. 
May be so; and particularly at first it might be so; but you 
have no right to treat the poor like children, and hold them 
in such a state of tutelage. First, you lay a tax upon public 
houses, to prevent their rapid increase ; you prevent fiddling, 
chuck-farthing, and every collateral temptation; you require 
from the publican the strongest recommendation of character ; 
you take away his license if tipling is encouraged; you punish 
every individual act of drunkenness; you commit a man to 
prison if he neglects to support his wite and family; and then, as 
if all this was not enough, you drive a man into sobriety by en- 
couraging unrivalled landlords to sell bad beer! For if the 
beer were no better under a new system, there would be no 
increase of temptation; and if the beer would be better under 
a new system, then is it worse under this system; and the 
means taken (in addition to a thousand penalties) to make the 
poor sober, is by making what they drink filthy—which ap- 
pears to us the consummation of cruelty and injustice. 

‘ The corrupt contrivance of giving the owner of the house a perpe- 
tuity in the license, has enabled the brewers of bad beer to force a trade, 
to enslave the publicans, and to half-poison the public, by buying up 
these privileged houses : while the respectable brewers, to prevent them- 
selves from being thus thrust out of the market, are driven in their own 
defence to adopt the same expedient, and are consequently obliged to 
lock up vast sums in the purchase of public houses, to keep that foot- 
ing in the trade, which, under a better system, the good quality of their 
beer would command, without subjecting them to such enormous and 
never-ending drafts on their capital. ’"—Zetter, p. 16. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that bad beer leads to the gin bottle, 
and that monopoly makes bad beer. If the people cannot pro- 
cure good malt liquor, they invariably have recourse to spirit- 
uous liquors. It is of the greatest importance to the health and 
morals of the common people, that they should be kept from 
the gin bottle; and there is no other method of doing it, than 
a perfectly free competition in the manufacture and sale of beer. 
Look at the present state of the trade. 

‘ Is there any other public house on your land at the east end of the 
town, besides the one which in your former evidence was described ? 
—Yes, there is one on my Limehouse estate. I have between forty 
and fifty new houses on that property. I applied in vain to get it li- 
censed ; and as the Justices licensed a house very near to it in the inte- 
rest of Messrs H., I gave up all expectations of seeing mine licensed, 
and had it let in tenements. It however happened, that the owner of 
the other house crept out of his agreement with H., and sold the lease 
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of the house to another interest. Mr A., the manager of Messrs H.'s 
brewhouse, then wrote to me, to know on what terms I would grant 
them a lease of my house. I agreed to grant them a lease for sixty-one 
years ; and the house was licensed. 1 beg to add, that I have never ex- 
pressed a wish for the licensing any other house in the Tower Hamlet 
division ; and that I never had any interest in any public-house, except- 
ing the two I have stated, and one on my land at Shepherd’s Bush, 
which is at the opposite extremity of the metropolis. I have upwards 
of fifty houses on my land there. On each estate, my own tenants 
were sufficient to maintain the public-house which I provided for them, 
but I could not get one licensed. A brewer taking one of those houses, 
succeeded differently. They cost me between five and six thousand 
pounds, and the greater part of that sum I have in a manner lost, in the 
attempt to have a respectable and free public-house on each of my 
estates. ’—Police Report, p. 363. 

If I want to keep an alehouse, you have a fair right to inquire 
into my character—a fair right to prevent me turning an house 
of refreshment into an house of gambling and debauchery—a fair 
right to prevent me selling at all, if I abuse my privilege. Again, 
if | am a guest at an alehouse, and expose myself by drunken- 
ness, put me in the stocks. If my wife and children are neglect- 
ed, put me upon your mill. But if all is quiet, if there is no 

‘complaint against me, it is no concern of yours how [ dispose of 
the money earned by my labour. You have no right to make 
laws which subject me, before I have committed any crime, to all 
the vexations of an odious monopoly. This is not parental care, 
but meddling impertinence, and tyrannical interference with 
freedom of action. These observations are not meant to im- 
peach the conduct of the Justices, but the state of the laws. 
The laws have given this power of licensing to the Magistrates ; 
and it cannot be expected, however it may be wished, that they 
should of their own accord surrender the power. The thing, 
required is a complete alteration of the law. 

All these rémarks have been made, upon the supposition that 
the licensing system is carried on with the utmost purity, by a 
set of gentlemen who have nothing but the good of the public 
at heart, and who, if they err, err from the best intentions. 
The pamphlet of Dr Edwards is offered as a perfect cure to 
these Arcadian delusions. If he is to be credited, (and we have 
no means of impugning his authority), the whole of the licen- 
sing system is a scene of the most corrupt and iniquitous job- 
bing, not only disgraceful to Magistrates, but which would be 
disgraceful in the lowest criminals they commit. How will the 
licensing of this house affect my own public house which I 
have lately built ? How will it affect my brother’s public house ? 
Have the brewers sent us a turtle for our licensing dinner, &c. ? 
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If one hundredth part of the profligacy alluded to by Dr Ed- 
wards be true, the Government are most imperiously called upon 
to put an end to the licensing system. With the best possible 
intentions on the part of the Magistrates, the system would, and 
must be bad. What must it be if they are as corrupt and pro- 
fligate as the Doctor has represented them to be? But theau- 
thor shall speak for himself. We leave it to our readers to be- 
lieve or disbelieve as they shall think good. Certainly no such 
circumstances ever happened to fall under our own observation. 

‘ In the Divisions adjoining the metropolis, the owners of public 
houses are men of powerful influence; persons immediately dependant 
on them in trade thrust themselves in as licensing magistrates, and the 

temptations of the patronage are enormous: the number of public 
houses, for instance, in this Division alone, being upwards of 830, while 
the number in all the other Divisions of the country taken together, a- 
mounts only to 503.’—Letter, pp. 10, 11, 

‘ The next day the majority who had gone home, and some of them 
into the country, in the full belief that the licensing session was at an 
end, were surprised by a notice from the clerk, informing them that their 
decision had been rescinded, and that Barton’s case was to be reconsi- 
dered on the 29th of September. It was afterwards ascertained, that 
this extraordinary measure had been adopted up stairs in the dining- 
room, at a dinner to which brewers and other visitors come to celebrate 
the éermination of the licensing session; and that there was actually in 
the room at the time, persons who ought never to be even heard of when 
licensing business is under discussion. A brewer, who had sent a turtle 
to the licensing dinner, and the high sheriff who was a brewer's back- 
maker, and whose son was, till very lately, in partnership with the same 
brewer, being understood to be present. These gentlemen must, no 
doubt, have been somewhat surprised to find themselves present at an 
adjourned licensing meeting, ’—Letter, p. 93. 

Brewers, we believe, cannot act in the Commission ; but brew- 
ers’ druggists, makers of copper and iron boilers, and a thou- 
sand tradesmen connected with brewers, are not so disqualified ; 
and of the effect of admitting them into the Commission, Dr 
Edwards thus speaks :*— 

‘ It must be admitted, that magistrates whose trades place them in 
immediate connexion with the owners of old, and the applicants for new 
public houses, by continually presenting themselves at licensing sessions, 
evince but little sense of what they owe to their brother magistrates, 
who, as a body of public men, ought not to be subjected to the poseibi- 





* An eminent brewer, in his evidence before the Police Committee, 
frankly states, that his house has deemed it expedient to retain one of 
the clerks to the Licensing Justices, as agent, for the purpose of protecting 
their views with regard to licenses. 
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lity of censorious remark. The Legislature, it is true, has been silent 
with respect to the attendance of magistrates who are thus connected 
with brewers and builders; but their presence on such occasions tends to 
lower the magistracy in the estimation of the people ; and that feeling of 
delicacy which every one is bound toe cherish who is called to rank with 
gentlemen, ought to have rendered unnecessary those hints on the sub- 
ject, which are evidently implied in the examinatious of the Police Com- 
mittee. Magistrates so connected, may no doubt <lischarge this very im- 
portant and frequently very unpleasant duty with fidelity ; but they must, 
in so doing, incur the hazard of disobliging their best customers, and the 
public will scarcely give them credit for such superfluous martyrdom, 
when it is evident that others are ready to execute that duty without 
their interference. It is no secret, that a very active private canvass 
sometimes takes place in the metropolitan Divisions to obtain licenses 
for new houses; and the public, reasoning on general principles, and know- 
ing nothing of the peculiar uprightness of individuals, will infer that a brew- 
er's back-maker or a timber merchant may increase his business, by mak- 
ing himself conspicuous as a licensing magistrate in a division like this, 
in which it appears that no less than twenty-five new houses have been 
licensed in the short period of the last three years, while the speculating 
builders of a much larger number are looking forward in trembling hope. 
It is not enough that such magistrates, wrapping themselves up in their 
own conscious integrity, disregard the sneers. of a jealous public; it 
should never be forgotten, that much of the usefulness of the magistracy 
depends on the public respect, and that it is, or at least ought to be, our 
only recompense, for services which occasion to ourselves infinite trouble 
and anxiety. On these observations, which I think it expedient to make, 
it is not my wish to dwell unnecessarily ; but I am anxious, according 
to the mediocrity of my ability, to uphold the dignity of the commission 
in which I have the honour to be enrolled, and I regret that any thing 
should take place which may cause it to fall into disesteem. Where 
such instances occur, the common interest of the magistracy requires 
that they should be taken notice of. For this reason it was that I allud- 
ed to the turtle sent by a brewer to our licensing dinners ; but in so do- 
ing, it was not my object to fix Mr Drummond's attention on the donor, 
with whose conduct I have nothing to do, but on the state of degrada- 
tion to which the spirit and proceedings of a majority had reduced the 
Division. Viewed in their proper light, such presents, under such cir- 
cumstances, constitute a practical sarcasm ; they savour of an intimacy 
which has dwindled into contempt ; and the circumstance was adverted 
to by me, for the purpose of showing the very low estimate of our deli- 
cacy and sense of propriety, which is taken by those who may be sup- 
posed to know us best, The singularity of accepting presents for our 
licensing dinners from precisely the persons who should have nothing to 
do with us on those occasions, was not wholly irrelevant as an exposi- 
tion of the extent to which the dignity of the magistracy has been com- 
mitted in this Division ; yet it has been said, that I ought not to bave 
mentioned to Mr Drummond so trivial a circumstance. Such an obser- 
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vation may pass current with gentlemen, who have not possessed many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the details of the police re- 
ports ; but the public take a very different view of the subject. If we 
have forgotten, it is not forgotten elsewhere, that the donor of the turtle, 
and the son of another magistrate, are said by a publican, named Hay- 
ward, to have promised, after he had bound himself to take his beer of 
them, that “ they wouLD DO ALL THEY COULD to get him a license ;” 
and it aepame that he did get a license for his house as soon as it was 
finished ! The promise is denied by the donor of the turtle in his exa- 
mination ; but he adds, that “ if any man had an impression that we 
could procure him a license, I should not take the trouble to tell him we 
could not, "—Letter, pp. 17— 20, 

The real truth is, that the power of granting monopolies, 
or, in other words, of conferring wealth, is so desirable a power, 
that it is impossible, in populous districts, to prevent improper 
persons from obtruding themselves into the Magistracy, to ob- 
tain their share of bad power. There is but one cure; and 
that is, to throw the trade open, and to make the trade in hos- 
pitality as open as the trade in sugar, requiring certificates 
of character, and visiting abuse with penalty and disqualification. 
Till this is done, the scandalous abuses pointed out by Dr Ed- 
wards can never be cured. 

‘ Opinions may be divided as to the proper remedy, but it is evident 
that some change is indispensable. In the evidence of an intelligent 
magistrate who is examined, the system is well described, “ as impo- 
tence itself for the object of keeping public houses in the metropolitan 
divisions in order ;” while the Police Committee, in their very able Re- 
port, declare on the other hand, i in reference to the patronage, that they 
* cannot help contrasting the facility with which some new houses have 
been licensed against the wishes of their respective neighbourhoods, as 
detailed in the evidence of the magistrates, Messrs Bowles, Gifford, and 
Beaumont, with the refusal of others, which were unanimously petition- 
ed for in their vicinity ; and which cases evidently prove (says the Re- 
port) that the rule of public convenience in these instances has not guided 
the decision of the magistrates.” In this passage, and in others, the 
misconduct of magistrates in the Brixton East half hundred is referred 
to in direct terms by this high authority. There is certainly great rea- 
son to suppose, that if, by any expedient, the patronage could be de- 
stroyed, we should : see both fewer and more 1 respectable public houses in the 
vicinity of London. It appears from the returns to the Police Commit- 
tee, that the trade of the publican, like all other trades, has a tendency 
to find its own level, and that wherever the public houses are too nume- 
rous, they would, if left to themselves, rapidly fall into disuse, and be- 
come extinct, '—Letter, pp. 75, 76. 

Of this same opinion is Mr Beaumont, a Magistrate, in his evi- 
dence before the Police Committee; and let it be remembered, 
in quoting the opinion of Dr Edwards, that it is the opinion of 
a Magistrate in whose division there are 830 public-houses. 
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* State to the Committee "—(the question is made to a Justice) —* in 
how many public-houses in that quarter you are interested, either as 
proprietor, or as agent for other persons ?—I should suppose I have ten 
or twelve public-houses of my own, and, I should think, much about the 
same number as trustee and agent for some families, I cannot speak 
with precision at the moment.—Can you state to the Committee the 
names of the different signs, beginning with those belonging to yourself, 
and those that belong to others for whom you act ?—I cannot at present. 
—(The witness was directed to furnish the Committee with this inform- 
ation.) '—Police Report, p. 276.—And again, ‘ Is there any other pub- 
lic-house on your land at the east end of the town, besides the one which 
in your former evidence was described ?— Yes, there is one on my Lime- 
house estate. I have between forty and fifty new houses on that pro- 
perty. I applied in vain to get it licensed ; and as the Justices licensed 
a house very near to it, in the interest of Messrs H., I gave up all ex- 
pectations of seeing mine licensed, and had it let in tenements. It how- 
ever happened, that the owner of the other house crept out of his a- 
greement with H., and sold the lease of the house to another interest. 
Mr A., the manager of Messrs H.'s brewhouse, then wrote to me, to 
know on what terms I would grant them a lease of my house. I agreed 
to grant them a lease for sixty-one years ; and the house was licensed. 
I beg to add, that I have never expressed a wish for the licensing any 
other house in the Tower Hamlet division, and that I never had any 
interest in any public-house, excepting the two I have stated, and one 
on my land at Shepherd’s Bush, which is at the opposite extremity of 
the metropolis. I have upwards of fifty houses on my land there. On 
each estate, my own tenants were sufficient to maintain the public-house 
which I provided for them, but I could not get one licensed. A brewer 
taking one of those houses, succeeded differently. They cost me be- 
tween five and six thousand pounds, and the greater part of that sum I 
have in a manner lost, in the attempt to have a respectable and free 
public-house on each of my estates.'— Police Report, p. 363. 

Another consequence of the present foolish policy is, not 
only that houses are not opened when they ought to be open- 
ed, but that they are not shut when they ought to be shut. 
So strongly is the notion of property annexed to the exis- 
tence of a public house, that it often appears to the Magis- 
trates too severe an exercise of their power, to deny a license to 
an established house, whatever be the conduct of its master; the 
good will of which may be worth perhaps some hundred pounds ; 
so that the monopoly not only gives the publican a power of dis- 
pensing bad beer, but of encouraging bad morals. Nobody 
must rival him in the sale of liquors, whatever be the nauseous 
draught that trickles down the throats of the people; and he 
is gaining so much money by this privilege, that I cannot 
think of taking it away, whatever injury he may be doing to the 
public morals! I first encourage him to be fraudulent, and for’ 
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fear of lessening the profits of his fraud, I will not punish his 
vice. 

‘ The same reasoning is more strongly applicable to the improper 
grant of a transfer or a renewal. I have already observed, that when- 
ever this takes place, the pretext is an affected regard for private 
property, and that magistrates who put forward this doctrine are 
too frequently influenced by a very different motive. They must be 
aware, that it ought to satisfy the owner of a public house, that, like 
any other landlord in losing his tenant, he gets his house back again ; 
but it is said that this is not enough, because as a public house it either 
yielded a larger rent, or enabled him to compel his tenant to take his 
beer from a particular brewer. Now, on what principle, I would ask, 
is the owner of a house, in which a shop is opened to sell beer, to be 
upheld in putting an exorbitant rent upon it, by which either his tenant 
or the public must be injured, because that tenant, for the convenience 
of the public, and not certainly for the profit of the owner, has obtain- 
ed a license personal to himself, which costs the owner of the house no- 
thing, and with which he has nothing to do? Whenever a house is sold 
or let on terms above its intrinsic value, in consequence of a circumstance 
so perfectly adventitious, it is obvious that those who drink the beer 
must ultimately bear the burthen ; and for the protection of that public 
whose interest alone it is the duty of magistrates to consult, there can 
be no doubt, that, in all such cases of extortion, the license ought to be, 
and where magistrates are honest, would be, removed to some other 
house in the same neighbourhood. The coarse fittings up of a public 
house are not more peculiar or expensive than those of butchers and ba- 
kers, who require their slaughter-houses and their bake-houses ; and yet, 
what owner of a house so occupied ever thinks of claiming an indemni- 
ty from the public for the accident of his tenant quitting trade or remov- 
ing? To put the case more strongly, I will suppose the owner to be a 
mealman or a grazier, who had determined that the public should only 
consume bread and meat of such quality, and at such a price, as it might 
suit his interest to furnish ; it would assuredly afford no very solid title 
to commiseration on losing his tenant, if he were to urge, that, in the 
full expectation that the nefarious scheme would prove successful, he had 
purchased the house at a price above its real value. These, however, 
are instances which at the worst would be limited in their injurious ef- 
fects to the public pocket, and possibly to the public health; but the 
substitution of private interests for the principle of “ public utility, ” in 
the licensing of victualling houses, not only involves both those consi- 
derations, but goes directly to affect the public morals over which ma- 
gistrates are appointed to watch. ‘The abuse can only be accounted for 
by the fact, that whenever the legal principle of “ public utility, ” is suf- 
ae prevail, magisterial patronage is worth nothing, '—Letter, pp. 

We hope the last sentence of this quotation will not be lost 
upon our readers. In an advanced state of civilzation, there 
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must be also an advanced state of misery. In the low public 
houses of great cities, very wretched and very criminal persons 
are huddled together in great masses. But is a man to die sup- 
perless in a ditch, because he is not rich, or even because he is 
not innocent ? A pauper or a felon is not to be driven into des- 
pair, and turned into a wild beast. Such men must be; and 
such men must eat and sleep; and if laws are wise, and police 
vigilant, we do not conceive it to be any evil that the haunts of 
such men are known, and in some degree subject to inspection. 
What is meant by respectable public houses, are houses where 
all the customers are rich and opulent. But who will take in 
the refuse of mankind, if monopoly allows him to choose better 
customers? There is no end to this mischievous meddling 
with the natural arrangements of society. It would be just as 
wise to set Magistrates to digest for mankind, as to fix for them 
in what proportion any particular class of their wants shall be 
supplied. But there are excellent men who would place the 
moon under the care of Magistrates, in order to improve travel- 
ling, and make things safe and comfortable. An enhancement of 
the evil is, that no reason is given for the rejection or adoption. 
The Magistrates have only to preserve the most impenetrable 
secrecy—to say only No, or Yes, and the affair is at an end. 
No court can interfere, no superior.authority question. Hunger 
and thirst, or wantonness and riot, are inflicted upon a parish 
or a district, for.a whole year, without the possibility of com- 
plaint, or the hope of redress. Their Worships were im the 
gout, and they refused. ‘Their Worships were mellow, and 
they gave leave. God bless their Worships !—and then, what 
would happen if small public houses were shut ? Would villany 
cease? Are there no other means by which the bad could 
congregate? Is there so foolish a person, either in or out of 
the Commission, as to believe that burglary and larceny would 
be put an end to, by the want of a place in which the plan for 
such deeds could be talked over and arranged ? 

‘ Then there is a description of houses which have sprung up of late 
years, and are more mischievous than the public houses, over which the 
Magistrates have no summary power: they are called coffee-houses, or 
coffee-rooms, and open at eleven, twelve, or one at night, and remain 
open during the whole of the night ; so that, when idle people are dri- 
ven out of the public-houses, they first find an harbour in those places, 
and can afterwards go to the early market-houses. 

* Are they obliged to take out a license ?—No, there is no license at 
all. Even some eating-houses, or cook-shops, have got in the way of 
keeping open all night, in which hot victuals, roast pigs, and joints of 
meat are provided, and people (men and women of any description) are 
received. I have seen them open till four o'clock in the morning. 
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Do they not there sell liquor ?—No, not spirituous liquors ; but they 
sell spruce-beer and ginger-beer, and those sort of things, —Police Report, 
p- 98. 

Dr Edwards quotes, with great blame, the report of a Com- 
mittee of Magistrates, in w hich we can discover nothing but 
humanity and. good sense. It runs as follows. 

“ It must be remembered of what description of persons the inhabi- 
tants of Kent Street and its neighbourhood are composed. A very con- 
siderable number of the tenants, both of the public and private houses, 
are, and have been, time out of mind, supported by letting them out in 
lodgings to persons of the lowest class of the community; of whom, 
Dr Colquhoun says, above twenty thousand rise every morning without 
knowing how they are to be supported during the passing day, or where, 
in many instances, they are to lodge in the succeeding night. It is a fact 
easily to be proved, that no small portion of a publican’s support in this 
neighbourhood is derived from persons of this description. An instance 
has been pointed out to your Committee, by an intelligent ofticer of the 
police, of a public house in Kent Street, in which not less than fifty peo- 
ple sleep every night, and few of them are believed to accommodate less 
than twenty or thirty. Many of the private houses are also occupied in 
a similar way. The miserable accommodations that are met with at 
these dreary abodes, and the deplorable shifts to which the persons who 
resort to them are obliged to submit, are distressing beyond the powers 
of imagination ; yet, however cheerless, however destitute they may be 
of comfort, they are nevertheless in request, they are useful ; nor under 
the existing state of society are they to be dispensed with. Annihilate 
the swarms of beggars with which the metropolis abounds, and the num- 
ber of public houses in Kent Street, and in similar situations, may un- 
doubtedly be dispensed with ; but while the one is suffered to exist, the 
other must be tolerated ; and cold indeed must be the heart which, after 
taking all due precaution for securing the peace and good order of such 
a neighbourhood, can cherish the most distant idea of depriving these 
unhappy beings of any of the scanty enjoyments which fall within the 
reach of their slender means to obtain. ”— Letter, pp. 27, 28. 

These then are the propositions on which we principally 
insist. 

The benefit of that principle of competition which is so use- 
ful to the rich, ought not to be withheld from the poor. To 
withhold competition, is to establish monopoly ; monopoly en- 
hances the price of refreshments to the stationary and the travel- 
ling poor; deteriorates the quality of those refreshments; and 
renders those who dispense them indifferent whether their con- 
duct is satisfactory to their guests. 

It is quite impossible for any body of men, acting under the 
most upright intentions, to ascertain when the public are, or are 
not sufficiently supplied with houses of hospitality, or with any 
other commodity. The only method of ascertaining what the 
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market wants, is by leaving the market free. Upon this prin- 
ciple, and upon this principle alone, there can be no more pub- 
lic houses than are wanted, and there will be no less. It is im- 
possible to prevent any body of men from turning to their own 
advantage an absolute and uncontrollable power, given to them 
for the public good ; and, if Dr Edwards's testimony is true, those 
public houses are only opened and only put down, whose license 
or demolition injuries no Justice’s property, nor the property 
of any Justice’s relation, nor the property of any brewer who 
has an interest over him, nor exposes any Justice’s game to 
depredation. 

To tax the publican for his license—to make rigid inqui- 
sition into his character—to deprive him of his license if 
he sins—to punish drunkenness—to punish the father of a 
family if he neglects his children—are all fair and just means 
of preserving decency and order; but to meddle with men’s 
actions beyond this, to deter men who keep clear from the law, 
by the vexations of an odious monopoly, from spending their 
money as they please, is to keep them in a state of infantine tu- 
telage, and is to rule them upon the principles of a very odious 
tyranny. We charge Justices with nothing ; for we have little 
means of knowing any thing about them; but Dr Edwards brings 
charges against them of the most odious nature. It is the duty, 
as we are sure it will be the wish of Mr Peel, to give these 
charges his most serious consideration. We sincerely hope 
they may be fully and fairly answered. Whether they are or 
not, our objections rest upon other grounds. Let the Magis- 
trates be as upright and pure as they can be, the power of 
licensing ought not to be trusted to any body of men. It is an 
interference with the wants and comforts of society which it 
is impossible to exercise with judgment and propriety ; which 
entails innumerable inconveniences and privations upon the 
lower orders of mankind, whether travelling or stationary ; and 
which would have been exploded years ago, if the sufferers had 
been any other than dumb creatures, unable to tell their own 
story. ‘The Magistrates will probably be very angry to lose this 
branch of power. We are sorry for it; for we have no wish 
to offend those, whom we consider upon the whole as an useful 
body of men. But it is absolutely necessary to do it, or to be- 
gin to do it. When a measure is wise, there is no objection to 
its being popular. The gratitude of the common people would 
know no bounds for an emancipation from the thraldom in which 
they are held by the licensing power of Justices. Mr Sturgess 
Bourne has wisely prevented Magistrates from being generous 
with other’s people’s money—we hope Mr Peel will prevent 
them from being sober and moral with other people’s ale. 
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Arr. VIII. 1. Parliamentary History and Review ; containing 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Two Houses of Parliament 
during the Session of 1825-6, Geo. IV. ; with Critical Remarks 
on the principal measures of the Session. 8vo. pp. 808. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1826. 

2. Parliamentary Abstracts ; containing the Substance of all im- 
portant Papers laid before the Two Houses of Parliament during 
the Session of 1825. 8vo. pp. 722. Longman and Co. 
London, 1826. 


V[(HEsE two books form, properly speaking, one work; the 

latter being a second volume, or Appendix, to the 
first; and only printed separately, in order to accommodate 
purchasers. ‘The publication is intended to be annual; and 
we look upon it as extremely important. The plan is excel- 
lent; and if the execution bears any proportion to the merits of 
the design, it is undoubtedly calculated to serve the very best 
purposes. We feel anxious, therefore, to lose no time in re- 
commending it to the attention of our readers; and, with this 
view, we shall describe the nature of the work a little more 
fully than is done in the very meagre notice prefixed to the 
second volume, the first having no prefatory matter to usher it 
in. We shall, at the same time, offer some suggestions for the 
improvement of the plan, and a few hints, which we trust may 
not be thrown away upon its conductors, touching some faults 
that have crept into the execution. But, first, we wish to say 
a few words upon the publication of Parliamentary proceedings 
generally. 

There is certainly no change:in the administration of public 
affairs more striking than the complete opening of the doors of 
Parliament to the whole inhabitants of the country, which has 
been effected by the regular and, we may say to every practical 
purpose, authorized publication of all its debates and all its 
divisions. "When the Annual Register was begun in 1758, and 
for several years after, we find no mention of what was passing in 
either House, except incidentally, and in a single sentence. Even 
im recording the changes of ministry, and describing the state of 
parties, without reference to the debates, the initials only of the 
names are given; itis Mr F— and Mr P— andthe D. of N— 
for Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, and the Duke of Newcastle. The ques- 
tions connected with Mr Wilkes, in 1764, gave rise, for the first 
time, to a separate chapter on the Parliamentary history; which 
is given for some years after, in a very general manner, and 
with no reference to particular speakers. The substance of the 
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arguments used on either side of the chief questions, is pre- 
sented, with no more particularity as to the persons using them, 
than is to be found in the fanciful summaries given by Hume 
in his History. It was not till the American War that the sub- 
ject was handled in any detail: And yet during all that time, 
even during the six years when the existence of Parliament is 
scarcely referred to, its deliberations were of the highest im- 
portance, and excited the most lively interest; for, beside the 
great questions connected with the conduct of the War, and 
the making of peace, there were all the personal and party 
matters of Admiral Byng, Mr Fox’s resignation and return to 
office, Mr Pitt’s ministry and resignation, and Lord Bute’s 
succession to, and loss of place. Nor was there any lack of 
political readers; for, though a much smaller proportion of the 
people then took an interest in public affairs, the Press was 
incessantly ‘active in providing food for those who then com- 
posed the world of politics. Indeed, there can be no doubt, we 
think, that the war of pamphlets and newspapers was carried 
on even with greater effect,—that is to say,—what was then 
called public opinion, the opinion of those who read on politi- 
cal matters, was much more under the influence of political 
writers, and those who hired them, than it is in the present 
times. Because there was nothing else read on the subject of 
politics; whereas now-a-days, all the other political reading of 
the country bears but a small proportion to the daily reports 
of the debates in point of bulk; and in point of effect, a still 
smaller proportion. We shall look in vain for any effects pro- 
duced in our times, by the most powerful tracts, circulated the 
most widely, and recommended too by the highest names, com- 
parable to the sensation excited, and the actual influence exer- 
cised, by Swift’s pamphlet on the * Conduct of the Allies,’ publish- 
ed without his name; and it may be questioned whether even 
Mr Burke’s pieces on French affairs, addressed as they were to 
the passions which the prodigious events of the day were work- 
ing upon, would have been practically felt in the determination 
of public opinion, if all that was at the same time spoken and 
decided in Parliament had inclined to the opposite side, in- 
stead of taking almost entirely the same course. In one sense of 
the word, indeed, the Press never was so powerful as at the present 
day ;—for the readers are far more numerous than they ever were 
before; and the writings upon all subjects are multiplied in 
proportion. Indirectly and remctely, therefore, a very great 
effect is produced by the discussions thus carried on, in enlight- 
ening and fixing the opinion of the country upon public affairs, 





and the questions connected with them. In so far, the Press 
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may be said to influence the public opinion upon each particu- 
-lar occasion, and thereby to influence the debates and decisions 
of Parliament itself. But if we estimate the influence which 
the Press exerts directly, when brought to bear immediately 
upon any given subject, we shall find it to be by no means equal 
to that of the Parliamentary discussions; while there can be no 
doubt that these have also much more effect and authority in 
moulding the general opinions of the community. A great 
sensation may, upon any question, be excited by pamphlets 
and newspapers; and public meetings may increase this ma- 
terially. But it is in vain to deny, that the community looks 
with far greater interest to the debates upon the same subject 
in Parliament; and -we accordingly find, that the meeting of 
this body deprives all other disquisitions of the attention which 
was bestowed upon them during the recess. 

We are very far from asserting that the preference thus 
given is merited by the intrinsic superiority of the Parliamen- 
tary debates ; we are not even sure that there is any preference 
bestowed upon them. But they have the important advantage 
of tenfold publicity. While the reasonings of a pamphlet, how- 
ever successful, make their way to afew hundreds, or, it may be, 
by dint of extraordinary merit, and by force of an author’s 
name, a few thousand readers, chiefly in London and the great 
provincial towns,—while the most extensively circulated perio- 
dical works are confined each to a particular class of readers,— 
while the newspapers, in like manner, circulate each in one 
limited direction,—the arguments that are urged in Parliament 
‘reach every part of the country, and are read by all who ever 
read any thing. They are therefore brought to the knowledge 
of the whole body of readers. But this is far from being all 
the advantage which they enjoy. Every one of the London 
newspapers, and, after them, every one of the country papers, 
‘may publish a discussion, taken from some valuable work, and 
solicit the attention of their readers to it ;—the request will, as 
far as the majority of them are concerned, assuredly be made 
in vain ;—they will not read. But the discussion, if propound- 
ed to them under the head of a debate in Parliament, and as 
the speech delivered by Lord Such-a-one or Mr Such-a-one, in 
their places in either House, will be read and attended to by 
all who ever read upon such subjects; by many who never 
‘read any thing else respecting them; and will be talked of by 
many who never read at all upon those or any other subjects. 
Reports of proceedings at public meetings approach nearest to 
‘those of Parliamentary debates; but they are left far behind, 
‘even in the extent of their publicity—still further in the in- 
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terest excited by them, and, consequently, in the impression 
they make. ‘Those of trials in courts of law cannot be com- 
pared with either, because the subjects are, except very rarely, 
not the same; and even political topics, being there handled 
by lawyers, who are very seldom statesmen, although the dis- 
cussion may obtain nearly the same publicity, come with far 
less effect upon the minds of the people. But suppose even that 
the proceedings at any meeting, or any trial, were of a kind so 
interesting as to find their way to every reader, and excite the 
same attention with the most important Parliamentary debate 
— it is only once, and away. The impression is gone to-mor- 
row; as it may be indeed with the debates in Declan that 
is, with any one debate: But the grand difference is,- that 
the debates go on day after day—the subject is revived over 
and over again;—the same persons renew their appeals to the 
same readers for weeks and months, in every variety of discus- 
sion—in speech and in reply—in good set phrase and interlocu- 
tory remark—in grave formal debate and in passing conversa+ 
tion ;—and the speakers at last become known to the readers 
almost as if they debated in their presence. Thus, whether they 
deserve it or not, the Parliamentary debaters, from belonging to 
the body which has in its hands the honour of making laws, 
and indeed directly or indirectly ruling the country, have by 
far the greatest weight in easichio the public opinion upon 
any given question, and the greatest influence in directing that 
opinion generally upon subjects connected with public affairs. 
It is not easy to estimate the power which Parliament has 
thus acquired over the country, and the degree in which the 
systematick publicity of its proceedings has enabled it to tax 
and to rule. We may, indeed, form some judgment of the 
force employed, by observing the effect produced. We have 
seen one Parliament spend, in twelve months, a hundred and 
thirty-three millions, and another thank the Minister for the 
Walchern expedition ! There is no saying to what a people may 
be broughtby the art, so well known to cunning rulers, of making 
their advances slowly upon the purse and the liberties of the peo- 
ple; and we cannot therefore pronounce with certainty, that, un- 
der the old system of debating with closed doors, as they did in 
the Seven-years War, the expenditure might not have béen in- 
creased gradually from thirteen toa hundred and thirty mil- 
lions, and the debt from eighty to eight hundred. But wahing 
surely can be more improbable, than that such burthens shoul 
have been submitted to by a people who had become universal- 
ly thinkers and talkers upon every subject of a political cast, 
unless they were allowed either to raise the money themselves, 
VOL. XLIV. No. 88, Gg 
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by representatives whom they had actually chosen, or received 
something in the place of this contract—some share in the ma- 
nagement of their own concerns, taken as an equivalent for the 
right of election. The ruling powers had apparently but one 
of these two courses open; either to let the people appoint 
their stewards, or to give what might be taken as a substitute 
for the power of appointment ; and as it was by no means clear 
that the stewards chosen by them would concur in the expen- 
diture required, it must have been an agreeable surprise to 
find the people just as well satisfied with being suffered to in- 
spect the accounts, and see how the measures for raising the 
money were founded, and what were the reasons given for raising 
it. Ina word, we have very little voice in the choice of those 
who are to spend our money for us; but we are allowed to hear 
all they have to say in their own behalf while their hands are 
in our pockets ; and this seems to prove quite as satisfactory. 
Thus it is with all the measures of Government. Suppose 
the people knew nothing of Parliament, except that it sat, and 
made itself felt through the tax-gatherer; it is easy to see how 
limited would be its power in any way, especially in taxing. 
But a different course is pursued. The Parliament meets. After 
due announcement that an important Session may be expect- 
ed, and a general expectation, accompanied with some con- 
jectural discussion of the measures to be propounded, some 
exaggerated rumours of heavy imposts are scattered doubtfully 
among the people; and the meeting becomes the more inte- 
resting, and the proceedings are the more anxiously watched. 
A gracious speech is made from the Throne. The Sovereign 
possibly delivers it in person, and every anecdote connected 
with this imposing solemnity is sedulously gathered up, and 
greedily received by the whole community. Solemnities yet 
more imposing follow. The necessities of the State are the 
theme of many an eloquent harangue; and of this no doubt 
can exist, whatever may be said of the cost, or on whomso- 
ever the fault may rest—the money is wanted, and must be had. 
All these things are canvassed again and again. Various opi- 
nions are delivered, and supported by very different men ; and 
after the debate, comes the resolution of the majority, that the 
money must be raised ! How it shall be raised, is the next 
question. But as the necessity of raising it has been recog- 
nised, an answer is at hand to every argument that can be 
urged against the means proposed, be they ever so bad. Ne- 
vertheless, the new impost is, after being propounded and ex- 
pounded with every variety of detail, comment, calculation 
and estimate, thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, so that 
3 
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every thing which can be said on the subject by men of the 
most opposite opinions, the most conflicting interests, and the 
most different turns of thinking, is said, during the various 
stages through which the measure passes. All these discus- 
sions are anxiously followed by the people, who read, or hear 
read or related, almost every thing that has passed in the course 
of them, and thus become acquainted with the measure froin its 
first development to the period of its becoming a law of the land. 
Theyare satisfied withthis. ‘They find, that, whatever could have 
occurred to themselves, has been stated by some one or other, in 
some stage or other of the business ; they even perceive that con- 
cessions have been made, in consequence of several of the ob- 
jections urged ; a vent has thus been afforded for their discon- 
tent; and somewhat too has been gained, or seems to have been 
gained,—for the measure may have been purposely brought for- 
ward worse than it was intended to be made. All these consi- 
derations reconcile them to it. But, independent of all these, 
and above them all, is the mere reading of the speeches; and 
being thus addressed constantly by so many persons for whom, 
whether deservedly or not, they feel, in point of fact, more or 
less respect, either on account of their station, or qualifications. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the mere effect of the debates 
thus made universally public, would contribute greatly towards 
reconciling the country to the tax, were it carried through 
without any modification. 
’. What is true of a new tax, is equally true of every other 
measure ; and when the executive government has, by its con- 
duct, exasperated the people, or by its imbecility cast them 
into despair, the aid of Parliament effectually restores tran- 
quillity and confidence, by the same process that makes the 
most hateful impost bearable, if not palatable. A great agita- 
tion prevails in men’s minds at some wanton act of military 
violence ; or a gloom is spread over them by the gross misma- 
nagement of a warlike operation, to the manifest peril of the 
State, as well as the grievous waste of lives and treasure. The 
Press teems with pamphlets, the newspapers are vehement in 
discussing the interesting topick of the day; meetings are 
holden, which increase the ferment. ‘To a stranger, every thing 
seems big with peril and alarm: but the experienced tactician 
knows well how to meet the storm, and escape in perfect safe- 
ty, possibly with an accession of strength, from the dangers in- 
to which he has plunged his country, but through which he him- 
self can walk unhurt. He lets the tempest rage for a while, 
till it is partly exhausted, and then pours oil upon the troubled 
waves, bycalling together the Great Council ofthenation. The 
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two regular mecting-houses straightway supersede all other as- 
semblages ; the great debating shops are opened, and all other 
wranglings are suspended ; the ¢ great talk,’ as some countries 
term it, the * Palaver,’ as they call it elsewhere, is begun, and 
throws the lesser disputes into the shade; the daily volumes of 
disquisition are issued, and nothing else is read or talked about. 
Already much is done towards allaying the agitation that pre- 
vailed, or inspiring the hope that seemed dead; a breathing 
time is afforded, at least, while redress is expected; or de- 
sponding men are taught to look somewhere, who had felt per- 
suaded that no quarter to which the eye might turn could afford 
any prospect of relief. It is true, this melancholy foreboding 
is most frequently confirmed by the result. It is true, an al- 
most endless discussion ends at last in a civil, but firm refusal of 
any redress, and a distinct approval of all the misconduct com- 
plained of, and an expression of thankfulness for whatever was 
most imbecile in the management that led to boundless disas- 
ter. But all this is done with so much form and solemnity— 
with such delay and circumlocution—with so many able speeches 
from so many known individuals of high station and authority, 
if not of the most profound wisdom, or the most disinterested 
natures, that the people are gradually reconciled, perhaps even 
convinced. At all events, the subject has been thoroughly 
discussed both in Parliament and out of doors, and they have 
read and heard every thing that has been said or could be said 
upon it; and if they are stil] discontented, they keep their ill 
humour to themselves, and think little, and say less, upon a 
question now disposed of, and fated to be speedily forgotten ! 

- We have entered into these particulars for the purpose of 
illustrating the prodigious accession of power with which thepub- 
lication of the Parliamentary Debates has armed the Legislature, 
and, through the Legislature, the Executive Government. The 
common remark is, indeed, singularly ill founded which holds out 
this publicity as al] so much gained by the people, and parades 
it as a sacrifice made by the Parliament. The jealousy which 
that body betrays of any rival dealers in debates, though per- 
haps groundless, shows how instinctively it feels the importance 
of having a monopoly.’ When English delegates met in 1817, 
to discuss from day to ‘day’ the state of the representation, an 
Act was immediately made, declaring their meetings unlawful. 
When the Irish Catholies associated for obtaining a redress of 
grievances, they were prohibited from meeting above a few days 
at a time. ‘The apprehension, that discussion, carried on re- 
gularly upon subjects higlily' interesting to the country by per- 
sons not Parliamentary, and in places other than the purlicus 
of Westminster Hall, would engage the attention of the com- 
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munity, and interfere with that undivided regard which is ne- 
cessary for preserving its authority, was unquestionably the 
principal reason for adopting those very strong measures. 

Considering the immense advantages derived by the Govern- 
ment from the power with which Parliament is thus invested— 
that power in the present state of the representation, and with 
the patronage belonging to the Crown, being entirely available 
to the use of the Executive,—it becomes a very doubtful matter, 
whether all the benefits derived to the country from the pub- 
licity of the debates, be not more than counterbalanced by the 
means, both of attack upon popular rights and escape from the 
consequences of misrule, thus placed at the disposal of the 
Crown’s servants. But at least this is manifest, that it becomes 
of consummate importance to keep the attention of the peo- 
ple unremittingly upon the conduct of the individuals who 
bear a part in those Parliamentary discussions; and to canvass 
with the most perfect freedom every thing that is said in the 
course of them. This is absolutely necessary, not only to keep 
up some control over men who, for the most part, are appointed 
without the consent of those whom they assume to represent, 
and who are absolutely irresponsible, except to public opi- 
nion, for what they say and do in their public capacity; but it is 
also essentially necessary for the purpose of preventing errors 
from being propagated by that most powerful instrument which 
we have Son describing, formed by the combination of the 
whole Press of the country, under the moving force of the Crown 
and the two Houses. 

The double object of checking and improving the debaters, 
and of preventing their errors from proving injurious among 
the people, is evidently best attained by passing under review 
from time to time the most important passages ot Parliamentary 
history. This cannot be done by the newspapers, for oe 
reasons which are sufficiently obvious; but if it could, the ad- 
vantage would be inconsiderable, because no one recurs toa 
discussion, how able soever, in a daily or weekly publication ; 
and it is of the greatest moment to have the Parliamentary com- 
mentaries of which we are speaking, preserved for repeated con- 
sultation and comparison. Another advantage arises from such 
eer reviews, of no little account; that whereas debates, 
1owever important the subject, or however ably they are hand- 
led, are read only at the time, and even when collected in yearly 
volumes, are only consulted occasionally for reference, these 
discussions of their merits, and of the topics connected with them, 
will tend to preserve the recollection of whatever is most use- 
ful in them, and to perpetuate its salutary influence. The work 
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before us, if well conducted, seems well calculated to secure 
these salutary and important ends. 

The design is, in the first place, to give a correct Report of 
the Debates of the Session, arranged under different heads, and 
collecting together all the discussions of the least importance 
which took place upon each subject. Thus, under the head of 
Ireland, we have all the debates which .took place in either 
House upon the Catholic Association, the question of Emanci- 
pation, the Two Wings, and the Irish Church Establishment. 
Under the head of Law, we have the debates upon the Judges’ 
Salaries, the Court of Chancery, the Jury Bill, the Game Laws, 
and the bills to prevent Cruelty to Animals. Nothing is omitted 
but the conversations which arose upon points of order, arrange- 
ments respecting the day of debating any particular question, 
and other matters of the like kind, the interest of which is gone 
as soon as the business is disposed of. The manner in which 
these Reports have been prepared is not stated. The advertise- 
ment to the Second volume states, that they ‘ have been carefully 
* revised and collated ; ’ from which we conclude that they are 
not original reports, but compiled, by selecting the best news- 
— reports of each speech, and adding any that may have 

een published separately. As the whole Session is compressed 
into less than six hundred pages, the size is considerably less 
than that of the Parliamentary Debates so ably edited by Mr 
Wright; but the type is extremely, and indeed painfully small. 
This part of the work appears to be faithfully performed: and 
it is certainly a material convenience, to find the whole that be- 
longs to one subject brought together, without hunting over two 
or three volumes by help of an index—and to find it, too, with- 
out the interposition of matter wholly insignificant. A larger 
type alone seems wanting to render this part of the book com- 
eer and this ought to be given, at the risk of increassng the 

ulk and the cost. 

To the Debates in the first volume, the Abstracts of Parlia- 
mentary Papers in the second, form an Appendix, of the great- 
est possible utility. The papers yearly printed fill about fifty 
folio volumes; many of them contain information of great value ; 
but some are wholly useless ; all admit of being methodized and 
abridged ; and hardly any can be found, from which part may 
not safely be cut off, except the accounts; and even these are 
more easily consulted in an octavo, than in a folio page. In this 
publication, all the most important papers are dither given en- 
tire, or judiciously abridged, and all the Accounts are given at 
length. The convenience of having so great a mass of accounts 
brought together in a form which makes them accessible, can 
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only be understood by those who are accustomed to wade through 
the annual folios of the House of Commons, and to be lost in 
that ocean of figures. To this and the Debates, there is want- 
ing a copious index. It will add somewhat to the bulk, indeed ; 
unless it adds considerably, it will be of little value; but if well 
executed, that is, full, its utility will be great. At present, 
there is not even an index to the speakers’ names. 

The Prefatory Treatise consists of an abridgement of Mr Ben- 
tham’s excellent Book of Fallacies, to which we called the atten- 
tion of our readers in our 84th Number (vol. xlii. p. 367). This 
abridgement is very ably made; but we do not exactly agree 
with the author, that it furnishes an instrument which will en- 
able the reader of the Debates at once to discover the fallacies 
more prevalent in legislative assemblies, as he says, than among 
the rest of the community. We think the Treatise is very well 
worth reading; and that, with the exception of some exaggera- 
tion, and a good deal of ‘ the fallacy of vituperative personality, ’ 
thinly concealed, it abounds in true and useful matter. But 
men will not judge of the debates by means of this as a test; 
and we have sufficient proof of it in the work before us, which, 
after promising to make frequent reference to the ‘ Instrument,’ 
pronounces on almost all the matter discussed, pretty much as 
ifit had no existence. ‘Two or three times only is it referred 
to. 

But although the ¢es¢ is not much used, the principles upon 
which it is constructed are those which pervade most of the po- 
litical disquisitions. ‘They are very plainly, not to say bluntly, 
stated in several parts of the Prefatory Treatise. All men it is 
asserted, are influenced solely by a regard to their individual 
interests—‘ in its strict meaning, self-interest is the mainspring 
* of human action.’ To lament this would show as much weak- 
ness as to deny it would show ignorance. It is the principle 
which at once moves and binds together all human society. But 
if this is the mainspring of men’s conduct in general, most em- 
phatically is it the actuating motive with men in power or au- 
thority; and for the rulers of a country to affect superior ho- 
nesty, or for their political adversaries to affect purity of mo- 
tives, is represented as the most shameless imposture. Who- 
ever pretends that he acts upon public principle, or from a sense 
of duty, is an ‘ impudent pretender, ’ or ‘ quack,’ who, in op- 
position to the unvaried experience of ages, would have us believe 
that he is exempt from the common incident of humanity, the 
disposition to prefer self to others, But if these things are pre- 
dicable of men in authority more than of other men, it,is in the 
British Parliament, it seems, that they are most strikingly exem- 
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plified. Three causes of bad reasoning having been specified, 
weakness of intellect, imperfection of language, and sinister in- 
terest, the discourse thus proceeds. 

* Now, of the three causes of bad reasoning which we have just 
specified and explained, the sinister interest of the individual dispu- 
tant is, to an incalculable degree, the most fertile and fatal source of 
error and delusion, Weakness of intellect may be aided, by instruc- 
tion, by practice, or the discovery of motives for desiring the attain- 
ment of truth ;—the imperfections of language may be guarded 
against and remedied by habits of rigid investigation ;—but sinister 
interest opposes to the reception of truth an obstacle almost as in- 
superable as it is extensively prevailing. The bias which it commu- 
nicates to the intellect of the individual exposed to it, leads him, of- 
ten unconsciously, to embrace and receive with disproportionate re- 
gard all arguments which tend to support this interest, and to over- 
Jook or undervalue all which make against it ;—to find a useful ally 
in every imperfection of language ;—to acquiesce in established opi- 
nions as in established abuses ;—to deprecate inquiry, and even to 
sneer at any exertion of the thinking faculty. 

* To what extent the Members of the British Parliament are ex- 
posed to the action of sinister interest, is fully understood by those 
who are aware that these Members conduct, subject to no immediate 
check, the expenditure of an immense fund raised by taxation :— 
subject to no immediate check, because they are neither elected nor 
removable by the people, whom they are said virtual/y to represent, 
but in considerable numbers avowedly purchase their seats, while a 
majority of them are indisputably placed in the House by about 180 
powerful families, who, either in possession or expectancy, have a 
direct interest in a prodigal expenditure of the public money, and, as 
far as possible, in appropriating it to their own purposes. We say, 
not elected, even by those who vote ; because, according to the ordi- 
nary experience of human nature, the candidate or his friend may 
be affirmed to have it in their power to compel a vote, so long as they 
have it in their power to make the voter expect evil at their hands if 
he votes one way, and good if he votes another; and this power 
they clearly have wherever the open mode of conducting suffrage 
enables them to ascertain with precision which way a vote has been 
given.’ pp. 3, 4 

What then, it is demanded, has prevented the country from 
being ruined by the prevalence of sinister motives, in those who 
have engrossed all the direct power of the State? What makes 
Teal, in point of fact, more prosperous than Russia or 
Spain?) The-publicity of discussion, it is answered, and the 
liberty of the ‘press, which has always existed in spite of the 
laws and the standing orders of the two Houses. This has 
established a tribunal of public opinion, to which Parliament 
is obliged in the long run to defer. 
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* But it is the co-existence of this unacknowledged power with a 
frame of Government, the members of which are exposed to the ac- 
tion of a powerful sinister interest, that renders the use of fallacies 
more necessary to the British Parliament than to any other delibera- 
tive assembly. In countries where freedom of the press and public 
discussion do not exist, the interests of the many are openly and un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed by force to the interests of the few: the people 
have it not in their power to require reasons, and no reason is given 
but the supreme will of the ruler. In England, on the contrary, 
these ends can only be attained by fraud. In consequence of long 
established habits of public discussion, the people are too mindful of 
their own interests, and too strong, to allow them to be openly vis- 
lated : reasons must be given, and reasons sufficient to satisfy or de- 
ceive a majority of the persons to whom they are addressed. Now, 
as it is impossible by fair reasoning, with reference to the avowed 
ends of Government, to justify the sacrifice of the interest of the 
many to the interests of the few, and as we have shown that the 
Members of the British Parliament are placed in a position which 
must induce them more or less to attempt this sacrifice, it follows 
that, for effecting this purpose, they must have recourse to every kind 
of Fallacy, and address themselves, when occasion requires it, to the 
passions, the prejudices, and the ignorance of mankind.’ p. 4. 

There may be some exaggeration in all this; we cannot, for 
instance, admit that no man or bodies of men are influenced by 
patriotic motives. We see daily many sacrificing to their prin- 
ciples every consideration which ordinary minds deem the most 
valuable, labouring to promote the success of their own opinions, 
if we must not say the good of their country and of mankind, 
and pursuing this object to the exclusion of every enjoyment 
which the bulk of mankind prize the most dearly. A still small- 
er number we find encountering smaller losses and inconveni- 
ences, and making sacrifices of less important prospects, but 
still following what they deem the line of public duty against 
their private interest. And if we should be told, that all those 
men do so because they feel greater pleasure in the success of 
their opinions or principles and in the trivmph of the cause they. 
have espoused, and that, consequently, they act selfishly in obey- 
ing the more powerful impulse, we answer, that this is only disput- 
ing about a word ; and that it is using the word selfish in a sense 
quite different from its acceptation im the charge made against 
public men. Neither can we quiteadmit, that if things were so 
very bad within the walls of Parliament, there would be an 
great deference very long shown towards the-*tribunal of pub- 
‘lic opinion’ established without. | Admitting 'too that there is 
a control exercised over its proceedings bythe public, and that 
the Press, by influencing the popular feeling, checks the Parlia- 
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ment, we cannot quite allow that the publication of the debates 
is the main preventive to the despotism of Parliament and the 
check upon its misgovernment, looking back, as we must, to the 
times not very remote, when those debates were not published, 
and the influence of Parliament in the country was far less than 
at present. Nevertheless, it must be conceded, that the fen- 
dencies of the system are such as the principles above cited as- 
sume; and that enough of the doctrines laid down is well found- 
ed, to warrant the conclusion, that the utmost vigilance is re- 
quired in marking the proceedings both of public men and bo- 
dies of men, clothed with high authority, whether in the shape 
of actual power, or only in that of weight and influence; and 
that the.safe side on which to err is, that of excessive distrust, 
chosen by the conductors of this work, although it frequently 
leads to very grievous mistakes, and is the occasion of flagrant 
injustice, both towards individuals and towards parties. 

It is not, of course, our intention to pursue the order of the 
various dissertations which fill two hundred pages of double 
columns; but we shall advert to those which appear to us the 
most remarkable in point of merit and importance. 

The first is upon the great questions connected with Ireland; 
and it is extremely able, as far as regards the composition, and 
highly useful in giving references to the most material parts of 
the evidence collected by the Committees of both Houses, dur- 
ing the Sessions 1824 and 1825. The defence of the Associa- 
tion is unanswerable, upon the three great heads of charge a- 
gainst it; the use of inflammatory language, the levy of money, 
and the interference with the administration of justice. We 
extract the following sound, and, though strong, yet well- 
founded observations, upon the first of the three. 

‘ By inflammatory language is, of course, meant, language calcu- 
lated to excite hostility. Now, whether hostility, and the language 
of hostility, be blameable or not, depends upon the occasion, and 
the manner. Both the occasion and the manner were in this case 
very peculiar, 

* Here is a country of which it has been said by a Lord Chancel- 
lor—Lord Redesdale—who will not be suspected of aspiring to that 
character which another Lord Chancellor says, he has lived too long 
to have much respect for, the character of a reformer :—Here is a 
country, we say, in which a Lord Chancellor says, that there is one 
Jaw for the rich, and another for the poor. Here is a people, who, 
having but the smallest pittance beyond what is barely sufficient to 
sustain life, are compelled to give up nearly the whole of that pit- 
tance to build churches and pay clergymen for about one-fourteenth 
part of their pumber ; in return for which, that fourtecnth part take 
every opportunity of expressing their hatred and cantempt for those 
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who furnish them with money for these purposes, and their firm de- 
termination to extort as much more money from them, for other pur- 
poses of all sorts, as they can. Now then comes the Catholic As- 
sociation, and, addressing itself to the thirteen-fourteenths, tells them, 
that all this misery and degradation is not the work of nature, but of 
men ; powerful men, who produce it for their own advantage, who 
for their own advantage will continue it as long as they have power, 
and who therefore, as a first step to effecting any improvement, must 
be deprived of power. This may be called exasperating animosities ; 
in a certain sense, it is exasperating animosities: to tell the many 
in what way the few have treated them, certainly has no tendency 
to make them love the few; and if the Catholic Association are to be 
tried by this standard, their cause, we fear, must be given up; as 
must also that of all other reformers, ancient or modern. If it be 
always a crime to excite animosities, it must be always a crime to ex- 
pose abuses. If the exposure is to be deferred until it can be made 
in such language as will excite sentiments of affection and good-will 
towards the authors of the abuses, it would be as reasonable, and 
more honest, to say, that it is not to be made at all. 

‘ The language of the weaker party is ever inflammatory ; that of 
the stronger, never: because it is the stronger who is the judge. A 
man may rail as much as he pleases at the party which is undermost, 
and the language which he makes use of will not be very nicely scan- 
ned: he may inflame the passions of the powerful ; he may incite 
those to tyrannize, who have it in their power to tyrannize; and 
‘“* every thing is as it should be.” But let him address himself to 
the weak ; let him attempt to stir them up, not to tyrannize, for that 
is not in their power, but to use their efforts to take from the strong 
their power of tyrannizing—and the state is going to wreck: sedi- 
tion, insurrection are abroad; and one would imagine that heaven 
and earth were coming together. 

* It is a mockery to tell a man that he is wronged, and to bid him 
at the same time feel no hostility against those who have wronged 
him. The proper exhortation is, not to let his feelings of hostility 
overcome his reason, and drive him to acts of useless and wicked 
violence: not to wreak his vengeance upon the hay-stacks and barns 
of those who have acted so ill a part towards him, nor to set fire to 
their houses, and burn them and their families alive; but to direct 
all his energies to one great object, the ridding them of their mis- 
chievous power. Now, all this the Catholic Association did. It not 
only exhorted the people to be peaceable, but many of its’ enemies 
acknowledge, that it actually made them so. 

‘ When a man has resolved to do a thing, and has it in his power, 
any reason will in general suffice. If the Association had not paci- 
fied the Irish, that would have been a reason for putting it down; 
but it did pacify the Irish; and this also was a reason for putting 
it down. It was discovered, that, as it had power'to quell disturb- 
ances, it probably had power to raise them : and as it was probable 
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that it had the power, it could not but appear certain that it had the 
will. Upon this principle, we should be justified in throwing a man 
into prison, for helping a drowning person out of a river. If he had 
power to drag him out, he has power to push him in: so dangerous 
a man must not be suffered to go at large: no time must be lost in 
depriving him of the means of doing mischief!’ pp. 610, 611. 

The arguments for Emancipation are equally clear and sa- 
tisfactory; but in order to differ, and, as it should seem, for 
the mere sake of differing with its advocates, a great abatement 
is attempted to be made from its advantages, by showing that 
they have been much overrated, and that they would not be 
felt by the body of the people. This is a very great mistake, 
both of the subject, and of the course taken by those who have 
treated it. No one pretends that this measure alone would 
remedy the countless ills under which so many bad laws and 
so long a course of misrule have almost overwhelmed that un- 
happy people. Nor is it any discovery of the writers whose 
work we are examining, that more, far more than Emancipa- 
tion, is wanting for their redress. But all who best understand 
the state of the country, and all who most deeply weigh the 
merits of the question without any local knowledge, are agreed 
in thinking that this measure must be given, whatever reforms 
are in contemplation—that its immediate effect will be concilia- 
tion, and the restoration, rather we ought to say creation, of 
something like confidence in the Irish people towards England 
and the Government; and, above all, that it will tend to ex- 
tinguish the sentiments of sectarian animosity, if not to weaken 
and finally efface the sectarian distinctions, so fatal to all im- 
provement, so repellant of every advance towards a wise sys- 
tem of laws, or a better course of administration. It is asked, 
¢ Why we should deem it impossible to apply remedies to the 
‘ evils that most practically affect the bulk of the people, leav- 
‘ing the Catholic disabilities as they are?’ We answer, for 
one reason, beside many others, but one which is quite irre- 
fragable, and cannot be altered without changing the whole 
constitution of the community—Six millions of people think 
and believe that they have an interest in the removal of these 
disabilities, and we cannot deny that they have a right to it. 
Until you can convert them from this persuasion, it is in vain 
to argue that substitutes will ‘do as well, or better. Buta great 
object of this disquisition (and indeed of almost every other in 
the volume) is to show, that nobody is in the right; and that 
all parties are equally wide of the mark upon all subjects, ex- 
cept the party or sect furnishing these Essays. How happens 
it, we are asked, that the Catholic disabilities are treated in both 
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Houses of Parliament as the grand evil? ‘The answer suggested 
is, that on this, as on every other subject there discussed, the great 
abuses almost always escape notice; and this is ascribed to the 
composition of those bodies, which ¢ affords a key to this, as it 
‘ does to so many of their other peculiarities. ’—* The truth is, 
‘ that there is scarcely an individual in either House whose in- 
‘terest it is that the great abuses should be reformed. The 
‘members of both Houses belong, almost all of them, to those 
‘classes for the benefit of which all great abuses exist; and 
‘ not being accountable to, nor in any other way under the in- 
‘ fluence of, that much larger class, who suffer by the abuses, 
‘ they have abundant motives to uphold, and no sufficient mo- 
‘ tive to redress them. ’—*‘ This interest being common to both 
‘ parties in the two Houses of Parliament, the great abuses are, 
‘in Parliamentary discussions, by a sort of tacit consent, kept 
‘ out of view.’ 

Now, believing that there is very great corruption in some 
parts, and culpable negligence in other parts of the Parliament, 
and that many abuses are tolerated which might be remov- 
ed, we, for this reason, lament to see works like this before us 
written in a spirit of such absurd exaggeration ; because this 
spirit retards, instead of furthering, the correction of the abuses, 
and confirms the bad habits of Parliamentary men, instead of 
curing them. It is any thing rather than the likely way of en- 
couraging the detection of abuse and the friends of reformation, 
to assert that all are equally interested in, and therefore equally 
friendly to, every real evil,—and only disposed to attack petty 
abuses, after they have magnified them for the fraudulent pur- 
pose of at once exalting their own merits and allowing the 
great evils to escape. Enormous taxation is no imaginary 
evil; extravagant waste of the public money is no imaginary 
evil; useless places and mere sinecures are real injuries to the 
wealth, and, if we might venture an allusion to what is sparing- 
ly touched upon in the pages of this volume, the liberties of the 
country; corruption in great departments of the State; op- 
pressions exercised by governors abroad ; official delinquencies 
leading to individual suffering at home :—these are not matters 
of light import, either as to the immediate cases, or the conse- 
quences of their impunity ; attacks on the independence of the 
judicial character ; delays and expense in, the administration of 
justice—are evils of the highest magnitude, and most constant 
and pervading operation; the unwise and vexatious restrictions 
upon industry and the employment of capital, are most practi- 
eal and wide-spreading rheckicgs: the inequality and severity 


of the criminal law, is an evil which immediately affects the 
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whole security of society, and the moral character of the people; 
the fluctuations of the currency, the laws respecting licensing 
public houses, those relating to the trade in beer and spirits, 
the raising of money by way of lottery—are all evils of which 
it is hard to say whether they most nearly affect the comforts 
or the morals of the great mass of the people. We have not 
gone half through the list; we have enumerated a part only of 
the abuses to which the attention of Parliament has been con- 
stantly directed, by those who watch the conduct of the party 
in power; who have never ceased to force those subjects upon 
the attention of both Houses, until, upon many of them, they 
have obtained redress for the country. And yet we are told, 
that ‘ all great abuses are, by a sort of tacit consent, kept out 
‘ of view,’ because ‘ both parties have a common interest’ in 
maintaining them! We say nothing of the questions upon 
which men still differ—Peace and War, and our Belligerent 
Policy—Parliamentary Reform—the Laws touching the Liber- 
ty of the Press—the Poor Laws and Tithes in England—the 
abuses of the Irish Church Establishment. We pass over the 
topics connected with Negro Slavery, the Education of the 
Poor, and other matters which have never been made party 
questions: But we may safely ask those who have the hardi- 
hood to charge all public men with breach of duty and of good 
faith—with skreening real abuses, and only pretending to touch 
what they know are no serious evils—what one practical mis- 
chief they can point out more important than the bulk of those 
towards which the labours of the liberal party in both Houses 
are directed, and a part of which only we have had room to 
enumerate? The country know and feel that such charges are 
groundless; and the urging them can do no harm to those who 
are the objects of the attack. But it does great harm to the 
cause in which they, and we, and the conductors of the work 
before us, we feel confident, are warmly interested ; because it 
gives confidence to our common adversaries, the enemies of all 
improvement and all reform, while it incalculably lessens the 
effect of whatever is valuable and judicious in the pages under 
review. * 


* A mistatement occurs at p. 616—too palpable to mislead any one 
—but sufliciently indicative of the spirit in which some parts of this 
work are written. Of Mr Brownlow’s avowal that he had changed his 
opinion, it is said, ‘ Where the interests of rival parties have succeeded 
in rendering almost infamous the highest act of virtue perhaps which a 
‘ public man can perform, we hail with joy the dawn of a better morality 
* in the public recantation of Mr Brownlow. The manner in whieh that 
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The most elaborate, and one of the ablest of these Essays, is 
that upon Joint-Stock Companies, the utility of which is fully 
illustrated by a variety of observations upon the restraints 
under which capitalists are placed, by the law of partnership 
and the usury laws operating in conjunction; the latter re- 
straining the profits, unless accompanied with the risks, of 
trade; the former preventing all limitation of the liability to 
those risks. ‘The French plan of sleeping partners, with a li- 
mited liability, called partners en commandite, all the ostensible 
partners being liable to the full extent of their property, is de- 
scribed with the approbation which it merits, but with a state- 
ment of the inconveniences to which all extensive partnerships 
are liable, which are quite sufficient to prevent their formation, 
unless where the nature of the business either enables the part- 
ners to conduct it with very moderate profits, or requires more 
capital than a few individuals can furnish; and in either case 
the public gains by the speculation. 

The Dissertation on the Quarantine Laws possesses very 
great merit indeed. ‘The question of Contagion is discussed 
in a most masterly style ; and the demonstration is so complete 
as to set at rest, we should think for ever, the doctrines which 
have been so idly ventilated upon this momentous subject. It 
seems hardly credible that men should have been found to re- 
commend a remission of the quarantine regulations, upon the 
ground of their belief in the new theory, which affirms typhus 
and plague to be entirely epidemic, and not capable of commu- 
nication by approach, or even by actual contact. Their advice 
was grounded upon the expense and inconvenience occasioned 
to commerce by those regulations. ‘They never seem to have 
reflected on the possibility that this theory might prove un- 
founded, and that its overthrow would be effected by the inflic- 
tion of a wide-spreading pestilence. But beside that, all the 
facts triumphantly demonstrate its fallacy ; commerce, it should 
seem, has already suffered no little embarrassment, from the 
bare promulgation of the doctrine. The concluding remarks 
of this admirable discourse are well deserving of attention. 


‘ recantation was received is among the most striking marks of the im- 
‘ proving spirit of the age.’ We enter not here into the great argu- 
ment respecting party ; but this statement is not founded in fact ; it is 
not true that any one avowing a change of opinion, such as Mr Brown- 
low’s, was ever reckoned infamous, or in any way whatever blamed by 
party men, The change which they reckon always suspicious, often- 
times infamous, is the very reverse of Mr Brownlow’s; it is a change 
from the.losing to the winning side—a change not attended, like his, with 
risk, but rewarded by gain. 
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* The positive proofs which exist of the contagiousness of typhus, 
of scarlatina, and of plague, in certain circumstances, render it ab- 
solutely imperative on us to act, in all cases where these diseases are 
concerned, on the presumption that contagion may be operating. It 
has been abundantly proved, by a multitude of facts well known to 
medical men, that these contagions are often exceedingly subtile and 
insidious, and our vigilance should therefore be unceasing to close 
every avenue to their introduction, and to destroy every germ that 
can be discovered to exist. That England might again be visited by 
the plague, is undeniable. The recent example of Malta is sufficient 
evidence, that the exemption of nearly a century and a half, is no 
proof of absolute security against the possible introduction of so ter- 
rible a scourge. The devastation which a pestilence would produce 
in a populous country like this, where the constant intercourse be- 
tween all ranks of society, and between the most distant parts of the 
kingdom, would conspire to spread the contagion far and wide, with 
unexampled celerity, bids defiance to all calculation. The quarantine 
regulations are our only safeguard against so tremendous a calamity. 
The alarm excited on the Continent, by the discussions that have 
taken place in this country, however unfounded, had begun to pro- 
duce very serious inconvenience to our commerce ; and shows us, 
that whatever evils may result from the shackles which the quaran- 
tine Jaws impose on trade, they are not to be compared with the im- 
pediments it would have to encounter, from the precautionary mea- 
sures that the Continental powers would deem it necessary to resort 
to, if any material relaxation of those laws were to take place here. 
Already, at Marseilles, and at Genoa, as we are informed by Mr 
Canning, has a much longer quarantine been imposed on British 
shipping, than on that of any other nation. At Naples, in addition 
to the usual term of quarantine, a term of three weeks has been im- 
posed upon British vessels that had quitted England, since the non- 
contagionists have been so busily promulgating their opinions. We 
cannot therefore but agree with him in the wish, that if experiments 
on the question of the contagiousness of the plague are to be carried 
on, they should be tried and exhibited, as such experiments ancient- 
ly were, in corpore vili, rather than upon the interests and commer- 
cial pursuits of a great nation, or upon the safety and the lives of 
millions of our population.’ pp. 803, 804. 

The length of the dissertations in general bears no proportion 
to the space-which these subjects occupied in the Debates of the 
Session. Thus, while the subjects of Joint-Stock Companies, 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Quarantine Laws, occupied a most 
inconsiderable portion of the Session—the whole debates upon 
these three questions being comprised in 22 pages of the Re- 
ports—they are the subjects of three very long Essays, the only 
three indeed of great length, except that on Irish Affairs and Ne- 
gro Slavery:—for they occupy not less than 60 pages. ‘That 
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on Irish Affairs fills 23—the debates extending through 252. 
But the grants to the Royal Family—the Building of Palaces— 
the Increase of the Army Pay—the Treatment of Sir R. Wil- 
son—the question of Flogging, the debates on which extend 
over a greater space than Joint-Stock Companies, Quarantine 
Laws, and Cruelty to Animals, and are surely not less im- 
portant in a general view, or less interesting in themselves, 
are passed over in the dissertations without a single word of 
observation or comment. We mention this, rather to com- 
plain of the omissions, than to blame the length of the dis- 
sertations which are inserted. ‘Two of these we have already 
spoken off; that on Cruelty to Animals possesses also very 
great merits—especially the latter and more learned part of 
it. The first part is liable to the remark which we have al- 
ready made, and which seems peculiarly applicable to all the 
discussions upon questions of jurisprudence—the authors have 
a disposition somewhat akin to Jealousy of all who tread on the 
same ground. Every thing is ignorance and error which drops 
from every other quarter; in short, the ground must not be trod- 
den by any but themselves ; and then, if the Legislature leaves it 
walenanid straightway comes the charge of doing nothing to 
better the condition of the people, of leaving all real evils out 
of sight, and only making sham fights about empty trifles, with 
sounding names. This soreness and jealousy breaks out, in.a 
somewhat ridiculous way, in what is said on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and in a more reprehensible shape, upon a far more im- 
portant question, the Abuses in Chancery. We should ill dis- 
charge our duty, if we did not express very plainly what oc- 
curs to us on both these points; and in rendering justice to 
those unfairly charged, we shall at the same time bring to the 
knowledge of those who have planned and patronized this im- 
portant and well meant work, the worst defect in its execu- 
tion. 

The paper upon Cruelty to Animals, begins with stating the 
importance of ascertaining the true principles of legislation upon 
this subject, and professes to lay down certain fundamental po- 
sitions, to show that these afford the only sure guide to the 
lawgiver—to try by them the various measures proposed— 
and. to examine, by the same test, what has been said in 
Parliament. The cases in which interference can be de- 
sired, are somewhat ostentatiously classified, being those in 
which animals are used for food or clothing+-those in which 
they suffer for our amusement—those, in which they suffer 
through our wantonnesss and passion—and those in which 
they suffer for the advancement of knowledge. ‘To these 
cases the fundamental principle is applied; no little pa- 
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rade being used in ammouncing it, and some feeling of supe- 
-riority betrayed, over all, or almost all, the rest of mankind, 
who are ignorant of it, and though compassion might have 
been more becoming towards their hapless lot. What then is 
this great and important truth? It is merely, that brutes have 
no rights, and that, in restraining the exercise of man’s power 
-over them, we should only act with a view to the rights and the 
interests of man—the only subject of human legislation. This 
seems really as near a truism as may be. Yet only hear whata 
noise of self-gratulation the statement (and somewhat prolix and 
‘superfluous demonstration of it) occasions. 

‘ Here and here only, the legislator is on solid ground: yet 
‘ this principle has not hitherto been recognised; and it is sin- 
“* gular that every attempt at legislation on this subject which 
* has hitherto been made, has proceeded on the very opposite 
* assumption. Every positive enactment, every one of Mr Mar- 

‘€ tin’s bills, almost every thing which has been said upon the 
* subject in Parliament, proceeds upon the principle that the le- 
‘ gislator is quite within his province, and is performing a func- 
* tion which strictly belongs to him, when he legislates for the 
€ protection of brute animals, and when he contemplates their 
* good alone. We maintain that all legislation on this princi- 
‘ ple is absurd and vicious ; that the constitution, or the protec- 
‘ tion of the rights of human beings, ought to be the sole object 
© of human legislation; that no reason can be assigned for the 
* interference of the legislator in the protection of animals, un- 
* less their protection be connected, either directly or remotely, 
‘ with some advantage to man; and that, therefore, that ad- 
* vantage constitutes the real and the only ground for the legis- 
‘ Jator’s interposition.’ 

But this is not all. The tendency of cruelty towards animals 
being the encouragement of cruel propensities, and therefore 
detrimental to society, is stated as the only ground of protecting 
animals; and we will venture to say, no other ground has been 
taken by the advocates for the prohibition. Yet see how ex- 
ultingly their ignorance of this ‘ fundamental principle of legis- 

‘ € lation” is spoken of. ‘It is singular’ (we are told, p. 761), 
¢ that among all the members who took part in the debates on 
€ this subject throughout the last year, two only perceived this 
* principle.’ And a quotation is given from one speech, pre- 
faced by these words,—expressive of some surprise that an 
one in the House of Commons should really have had so ‘iach 
knowledge of ‘ the principle.’—‘ In the debate, March 11th, 
¢ Mr W. Smith eppears to understand it clearly ; and serzes, as 
€ an illustration of his argument, the very fact to which we have 


6 adverted’ (the Spanish bull-fights). No doubt he does,—and 
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no doubt -§ we’ took the ‘ very fact’ from his speech! .Sir F. 
Burdett has, it seems, ‘ a still more distinct’ perception of the 
great truth, and even § states it as a principle.’ We are then 
told, after a quotation from his speech (which is far clearer, and 
goes more directly to the matter than any thingin the long disser- 
tation before us), ‘ In these few words, the true principle which 

ought to have guided the Legislature, is stated in a clear and 
scientific manner, and, with the exception of that part of Mr 
W. Smith’s speech which we have quoted, they constitute 
the only good sense relative to this part of the subject which 
was delivered in the House, in all the discussions that took 
place upon it, from the beginning to the end of the Session.’ (p. 
762.) And after accusing one speaker of confusion of ideas, 
and of ignorance of the distinction between different kinds of 
sport, and stating another ground for restraining certain prac- 
tises (bull-fights, &c.), viz. that they collect dissolute charac- 
ters, and are a nuisance, it is said, ‘ We have searched through 
* all the reports of the debates on the subject, from the begin-« 
* ning to the end of the Session, with the special purpose of as- 
* certaining what wag said in answer to these statements ;” and 
no answer being found, the inference is, that they are un- 
answerable; which is thus courteously stated, after naming four 
members who took that side—and yet said nothing, ‘ They have 
‘ nothing to say; and in this instance, as if by a miracle, they 
* are conscious of it.’ 

Now, we believe no one who reads these passages, without at 
the same time referring to the Debates themselves, could fail to 
suppose, first, that the subject had been often debated ‘ through- 
* out the Session,’ and that many members had borne a part in the 
discussions ; secondly, that all who supported Mr Martin’s bill, 
with the exception of Sir F. Burdett and Mr W. Smith, had 
supported it through ‘ignorance of the principle,’ upon the ground 
of brutes having some rights, and of the Legislature being call- 
ed to protect them for their own sakes, and not with a view to 
the interests of human society. Both these things are not so much 
implied, as stated; they are obviously the grounds of a charge, 
more than insinuated, of general ignorance and stupidity, and all 
manner of intellectual inferiority, in the bulk of those who com- 
pose the two Houses. Both the statements are, however, the very 
reverse of the truth; and have their existence only in the self- 
complacency and assumed superiority of the gifted few who pre- 
tend to have discovered the ‘ great fundamental principle,’ after one 
Member had stated it ‘ as a principle,’ and who illustrated its ap- 
plication by ‘ the very fact’ vnie another had previously ‘ seized 
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* upon,’ for the same purpose. The fact stands thus, as the reader 
may perceive, by turning to p. 546 of the volame. The whole 
debates on the subject, to which these observations can possibly 
apply, are two; the one upon the 24th February, the other up- 
on the 11th March. On the 16th March, Lord Grosvenor pre- 
sented a petition, which gave rise to no discussion ; no other 
person spoke, and Lord Grosvenor did not omen of Legisla- 
tive interference. On the 24th March, Mr Martin moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill, amending a former act; and he made 
two other attempts, which were resisted, on the ground that 
the law already punished offences as felonies, which he wished 
fo treat as misdemeanors. On these three occasions; all who 
spoke were against the measure, and there was no argument 
whatever in favour of preventing cruelty. Indeed, there could 
have been none, as Mr Martin was wholly unsupported ; 
and the sweeping remarks to which we have referred, plain- 
ly do not apply to Mr Martin, but to those who supported 
his measures.,, Therefore, the whole debates * throughout 
§ the last year,’ and ‘all the discussions from the beginning 
* to the end of the Session,’ are reduced to two debates, the 
one at the beginning, and the other at the end, of one fortnight 
of the Session. Those two debates, moreover, are extremely 
short: one occupies exactly two pages, and the other not quite 
three, of the Reports. What then becomes of § all the Mem- 
* bers, except Sir F. Burdett and Sir W. Smith, who took 
* part in the debates throughout the year’ (that is, the hour, or 
hour and a half, twice in one fortnight)? Why, they amount 
to exactly three, exclusive of Mr Martin,—that is, Mr Buxton 
and Mr Butterworth the first night, and Sir J. Mackintosh 
the second. ‘The four others who spoke, were against the 
measure. 

But at least, it will be said, those three members, Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh, and Messrs Buxton and Butterworth, must have display- 
ed the most deplorable ignorance of the ‘ great fundamental 
* principle,’ and argued the question upon the ground, now dis- 
covered to be so fallacious, of brutes having rights, and of law- 
orc having duties towards them, independent of all regard to 
the interests of human society; at least all those members must 
have handled the argument, without any reference to the effects 
of cruelty to animals, in depraving the human character, and 
contaminating the manners of men—or to the injurious influ- 
ence of bear-baits, bull-baits, &c. upon the morals of human so- 
ciety—or to the benefits derived by mankind from sacrificing 
the ease and happiness of the lower animals. Strange as it may 
seem, these are the very grounds upon which ‘ all the Mem- 
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¢ bers,’ without any exception, support the measure; and we 
can find no other grounds than these, urged by any one of them, 
unless a casual remark of Mr Martin, in another debate, may 
be thought to recognise some right in brutes, But the footing 
upon which that gentleman distinctly propounds his Bill, for the 
abolition of bear-baiting, and other cruel practices, is, ‘ that 
‘ nothing was more conducive to crime than such sports— 
‘ that they led the lower orders to gambling—that they 
‘ educated them for theives—and that they gradually trains 
* ed them up for bloodshed and murder ;’ and he inveighs a- 
gainst persons in a higher station, and better educated, for 
* propagating by their example, (in attending bull-baits, &c.) 
§ feelings of cruelty and bloodshed among their inferiors.’ (p. 546.) 
Mr Buxton supported the bill, because Mr Martin’s former 
measure ‘ had already produced a beneficial and extraordinary 
* change in the manners of the lower orders.’ Mr Butterworth, 
without entering into the discussion of the measure itself, but 
following Mr Buxton on the same side, and therefore, it may 
be presumed, adopting his view of the subject, expresses a hope 
that * the powers of the bill may be extended to the savage, a- 
* bominable, unchristian practice of prize-fighting.’ (p. 547.) 
Sir J. Mackintosh, professing himself averse ‘ to petty, trifling, 
* and vexatious legislation,’ expressly defends the present bill 
from that imputation, ‘ because in it the moral welfare of the lower 
‘ orders was deeply concerned ;’ and he defends at great length 

and in a manner which the learned author of the latter part of 
the dissertations seems highly to approve of, the experiments of 
a learned anatomist, who had been attacked by Mr Martin,— 
resting the defence of such experiments upon their utility to 
man, although at the expense of some infliction of pain upon 
the lower animals. (p. 548.) 

In another article, (the remarks on the Suétees), a similar in- 
stance of injustice may be observed—arising less, we believe, 
from any actual purpose of misrepresentation, than from that 
overweening assumption of superiority, and consequent blind- 
hess towards the merits of others, and the determination to 
undervalue whatever is actually done, by the stale objec- 
tion, that something much better and more important might 
have been done. After stating the difficulties of interfering 
to prevent the burning of Hindoo widows, we are told that 
‘ it may fairly be asked, whether those members of the House, 
‘ whose imaginations seem so deeply affected, by this dis- 
* tant, irremediable, and comparatively small amount of suf- 
* fering, might not employ their time and faculties better, by at- 
£ tem ting (o remove the causes of misery prevailing to an enor- 
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¢ mous extent in their own country, and for the removal of 
¢ which little more is requisite than a moderate portion of disin- 
* terestedness.’ We naturally from this inferred, that the ‘ short 
€ discussion’ on the Suttees, (as our authors admit it to have 
been), which had been, nevertheless, *‘ employing the time and 
* faculties’ of members to the postponement of other and more 
pressing subjects, was brought forward by some gentlemen re- 
markable for not employing that time and those faculties upon 
© the misery prevailing in their own country.’ Upon turning 
to the Reports we find, that the discussion arose upon the pre- 
sentation of a petition, and that the members who took the 
lead in it, were Mr Hume and Mr Buxton—the former less 
than any man exposed to the charge of not attending to prac- 
tical evils and abuses at home—the latter more remarkable in 
public life for nothing, than for his devotion of his ‘ time and 
faculties,’ to the amendment of our Criminal Law, and the im- 
provement of Prison Discipline ; which we presume may be ad- 
mitted to come within the description of ‘ causes of misery pre- 
vailing in our own country.’ At least the authors of the volume 
before us seem all through to regard the class to which these 
subjects belong, as almost the only one deserving of serious at- 
tention—certainly as paramount in importance to all others; 
and this brings us to the remarks upon the Court of Chancery. 

These are very short; because the ‘ exhaustive examination’ 
of the subject is deferred ; but it is of course deemed necessary, 
* in the mean time, to express regret at the manner in which it 
© has been handled in Parliament, ’—and therewithall we have 
a most bitter attack upon Mr Williams, who, after being pro- 
nounced wholly ignorant of the subject, ‘ manifestly incompe- 
* tent to the task he had undertaken,’ and extremely ill ad- 
vised in every step he pursued, and, it is needless to add, (for 
all are so who presume to touch upon legal questions), ‘ one 
* who has thought very little, or to very little purpose,’ on such 
matters, is declared to ‘ have done harm rather than good,’ 
though with * excellent intentions ;’ and, adds the candid and 
discreet writer, ‘ we cannot help praying that the business may 
® fall into abler hands.’ (p. 753.) 

The detail of the objections to Mr Williams, and those who 
acted with him in the great and most useful warfare which he 
has waged against the Chancery abuses, exhibits in part only, 
signal ‘want of sense and confusion of ideas; but in part also, 
so great a want of candour, as would lead the reader to suspect 
the good faith of the writer, if the extravagances could ever be 
forgotten, into which men are often led by overweening self- 
conceit. We regard those who thus inveigh against the most 
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honest, able, and undaunted enemies of abuses, as among the 
effectual friends of those abuses. We shall therefore show how 
these charges against Mr Williams are sought to be supported. 
It seems he has not perceived where the real fault lay. The 
whole system is wrong, and the ‘ evil can never be cured but 
by a total change of it.’ The Courts must proceed by having 
the parties examined before them. District as well as metro- 
politan Courts of Chancery must be established ; and this can- 
not be done with ‘ any good effect, until our laws shall have 
‘ been remodelled into an accessible and intelligible code.’ 
Therefore a code must be ‘ compiled for their uniform guidance.’ 
This, one should think, large enough in the way of change; but 
this is not by any means enough ; the district courts must be 
courts of all work, as well as of equity; for our author ‘cannot for- 
‘ bear expressing an opinion, that under (meaning zm) an improv- 
‘ ed judicial system, every court ought to have cognisance over 
* (meaning of) every kind of cause, and that the distribution of 
‘ the tribunals should be purely local, without any metaphysi- 
* cal division of jurisdictions.’ But ‘ this is a topic upon which 
‘ Mr Williams has evidently thought very little, or thought 
* to very little purpose.’ It may be so; and yet he may have 
thought as much, and to as good purpose, as those who § can- 
* not forbear expressing such an opinion ;’ for it appears to have 
struck them just as they were writing the sentence. However, it 
must certainly be admitted, that nothing of all this has been at- 
tempted, or probably dreamt of. Therefore we are told, that 
* the outcry which has now been made, will only occasion some 
* trifling curtailment of Chancery proceedings, diminishing the 
* whole load of evil, in the proportion of five out of a hundred.’ 
Let us here, in all humility, venture to ask, how great a per- 
centage of the evil would have been removed, had Mr Williams 
taken the sound and rational course, pointed out by this emi- 
nently judicious and practical writer—that is, had he moved 
for leave to bring in a Code, and then for a bill to divide the 
kingdom into districts, and plant a Court of Chancery in each 
of them ? Suppose a man could have been found to second such 
a motion, how many in the hundred would have voted for it ? 
and what fraction of one per cent. is so small as to express the 
amount of the reform that he would have carried, after a life- 
time of such attempts, in a House of Commons constituted as the 
present is, with such a House of Lords to revise its decisions ? 
But then we are told, that at least he might ‘ have brought 
‘ forward the details of the present state of Chancery procedure. 
* Yet in this point he has failed, as signally as in every other.’ 
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What should he have done? The answer of the omniscient 
essayist is ready. * There is not a town or hamlet, there 
‘is scarcely a family possessed of any property, that is not 
$ more or less involved in the vortex of this dreadful tribunal : 
“day after day multiplies the number of victims; and a 
‘large return might annually be made of those who actually die 
‘ of protracted hope, disappointment, and even starvation, which 
€ might have been prevented by the acquisition of property with- 
¢ held from them by the ruinous delays of the Court: thousands 
* of cases might be brought forward which have lasted from ten 
* to twenty years, and upon each of which from ten to twenty 
§ thousand pounds has been expended. ’ 

This is the very accurate, distinct, and practical statement of 
what he should have done, ‘ in every town, hamlet, and family.’ 
But what did he? * With such a mass of undeniable suffering 
to choose from, he brings forward in his last speech five cases, 
€ none of which are aggravated, and nearly the whole of which 
£ admit of explanation and answer, if not of complete exculpa- 
‘tion; thus enabling the ‘ Solicitor-General to make a plausie 
€ ble statement in vindication of the proceedings in Chancery,’ 
and ‘ exposing himself to an unexcusable defeat,’ Mark here 
the candour of referring to these five cases brought forward in 
Mr Williams’s last speech, which was avowedly an appendix to 
his former speech, when the strongest cases, and in the greatest 
number, were of course stated, and were not to be restated; and 
the fairness of suppressing the fact, that the five cases brought 
forward, were five petitions from individuals to the House, come 
plaining of the delays and expense of Chancery in their indivi- 
dual instances; and that Mr Williams’s motion consisted merely 
in laying these petitions upon the table, which he was bound to 
open the contents of before he brought them up! But any 
one who refers to the debate will see, that nothing short of the 
most inveterate prejudice could induce any person to represent the 
explanation given of the cases as in the least satisfactory; and to 
speak of an inexcusable defeat, or a triumph to the defenders of 
the system, is manifestly ridiculous, in a case where the course 
taken did not pretend to put the general question in issue. 

The grand objection, however, to Mr Williams is, that 
he attacks the Chancellor; whereas our author, by a most 
palpable begging of the question, says the fault lies with the 
system. Mr Williams is far from denying that the system 
has many and grievous faults; he even, in the course of his 
speech upon presenting the petitions, showed no very nar- 
yow-minded aversion to extensive and systematic reforma- 
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tion ;—for he cited, with approbation, the example of France 
and Bavaria, where new codes had been framed: But his 
object, in the first instance, was to see whether, even accord- 
ing to the existing law, a better administration of justice might 
not remedy, not all the evils complained of, but that large 
portion of them which is of very recent growth. In the time 
of Lord Thurlow and Lord Rosslyn there was no arrear; the 
immense arrear which now so greatly adds to the delay and ex- 

ense of Equity litigation, has been accumulating, notwithstand- 
ing the creation of a third Judge in Equity. Was it not then but 
natural and fit to consider whether this arrear was owing to thesys- 
tem, or themen who administer it? And howcould this point possi- 
bly be examined, unless by investigating the Chancellor’s judicial 
conduct? The writer, who so effectually screens the Chancellor, 
and indeed the system, disposes of this at once, by saying, that 
¢ no human power could administer justice under such institu- 
* tions as now exist.’ But the true question is, whether or not 
human power could do it as well now as they did five-and-twenty 
years aga—those powers being increased by one half since 1813 ? 
But why not — into the conduct of the individual Judge ? 
Can any man of sense doubt that this is an office which, how 


thankless soever to any one—how perilous soever to a practis- 
ing lawyer—~is yet of the highest advantage to the community, 


and from which an honest and upright man would be ashamed 
of shrinking? Who that regards the freedom of inquiry, or 
estimates the importance of official responsibility; above all, 
who that values the controul of public opinion, (the only prac- 
tical check known in our constitution, according to the ofien- 
times repeated doctrine of the volume before us), can, for an in- 
stant, harbour the design of recommending that inquiry should 
be henceforth confined to abstract points—to errors in the sys- 
tem—to abuses for which no one can be made answerable— 
while all actual delinquency, or incapacity, or negligence, is 
suffered to go free, even from comment and examination, for 
fear of pressing hard upon an individual high in office, and 
powerfully connected? From the tendency of the remarks so 
often made in the work before us against men out of office, the 
uncharitable construction not unfrequently put upon their mo- 
tives, the lavish praises of those in place, (some of whom, we 
are confident, will reject applauses bestowed so unfairly), the 
manifest disposition to find all that they do right if possible, 
and to suppress any acknowledgment of merit in those who have 
done all for the cause of liberal opinions that men not in power 
could effect—(an incense which we are well assured is of far 
too mean a kind to find favour in the quarter it is intended 
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for) *—-we are led to harbour a suspicion that, in the estimation 
of some few, though we trust a very few liberal minded men, they 
only deserve the gratitude of their country who will not consent 


* For specimens of such unfairness, compare the treatment of a 
Chancellor for the time being, with that of an Ex-Chancellor, on 
whom the most unmeasured abuse is lavished, for saying a few words 
in favour of the Corn Laws, very erroneously, we admit, but exactly 
to the effect of all the arguments used on that side of the question. 
(p- 705.) * Profound ignorance and weakness ’—‘ monstrous ground ’ 
—‘ oak and triple brass round his breast ’—‘ babbling anilities,’ are 
the phrases applied to the aberrations of a ‘ late Chancellor of 
‘ Ireland.’ When a present Chancellor goes astray, ‘ we incline to 
‘ hope that his Lordship has been misrepresented.’ (p. 726.) 
When a Prime Minister errs, the remark is, ‘ to such inconsis- 
* tences may even good and able men be reconciled.’ (746.) Does 
Mr Hobhouse use a strong form of expressiqn against the Asses- 
sed taxes? They who certainly should feel some charity towards 
hyperbolical figures, inasmuch as they seriously, and not rhetorically, 
assert the Game-laws produced more ‘ human misery, than any a- 
* musement the great have ever pursued, war not excepted,’ (p. 759.) 
at once charge the speaker with either not being in earnest, but ‘ in- 
‘ dulging in a piece of unmeaning Parliamentary declamation,’ or 
* with attributing the greatest possible degree of mental imbecility to 
‘ the gentlemen of this kingdom, or to the audience he was ad- 
‘ dressing.’ (p. 670.) When the errors of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer are to be tenderly and respectfully pointed out, the state- 
ment is prefaced by a general panegyric—he is ‘ one of the ablest 
and most upright Ministers this country ever had, one who has al- 
‘ ready done more good than all his predecessors put together.’ (p. 
237.) And to go no further than Mr Williams’s motion, the grand 
objection is, that he does not attack the system, by laying the axe 
to the root ; and for this he is charged with doing more harm than 
good—desired to quit the premises—warned off the ground of ju- 
dicial reform—while a Secretary of State is lauded for ‘ his mag- 
‘ nanimity and integrity,’ and promised ‘ a more certain and dur- 
* able celebrity, than the heaven-born Minister, with all his wars, 
* and all his prodigality, ’ (754—5.)—principally for introducing into 
a bill, originally brought in without it, the application of the ballot 
to the choosing of Special Juries--a very great improvement, we 
certainly admit, and which reflects the highest credit on its author. 
But if Mr Williams had suggested it, and moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to this effect, we can scarcely doubt that the writers of these 
Essays would have said he was doing nothing, or worse, and prevent- 
ing the real evil from being exposed and put down——the real evil being 
a trial of political offences, or indeed any offences by Special Juries 
at all—to which, all the friends of liberal principles have uniformly ob- 
jected, both in debates, and in the measures they have piopounded. 
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to serve her out of place. With all our disposition to believe in the 
entire good faith of these writers, we own there meet us ever and 
anon staggering passages—-the vituperation of Mr Williams for 
attacking the Chancery and the Chancellor, manfully, and with an 
eloquence and effect seldom surpassed, as his adversaries were 
fain to allow, is a passage of this description. But who can 
read the reasons given, or affected to be given, for not mixing 
the merits of the individual in the discussion of the question, 
without having his suspicions still further excited ? The argu- 
ment is, in a word, this. Do nothing against him, if he has 
never so many faults; because, the more he has, the more ef- 
fectually will he thereby expose the system, and because, by 
attacking him, you make his connections support the system. 
But unless we give the words of this unparalleled passage, we 
shall be thought to exaggerate, or to misinterpret it. 

‘ Admitting all that has been insinuated, rather than proved a- 
gainst the present Chancellor, to be true,—admitting that he doubts 
more and decides less than any of his predecessors,—admitting that 
he aggravates all the evils of the Court over which he presides,—/or 
that very reason we would wish him to preside there a little long- 
er, not for the benefit of the suitors, but of the community at large. 
Such a judge, if the insinuations against him be true, is of infinite 
service in drawing general attention to the inseparable vices of the 
system. With a view, therefore, to reform the Court of Chancery, 
we cannot perceive any advantage to be gained by attacking the 
Chancellor; and we are sure that such a course is attended with 
many disadvantages. It diverts the public attention from the great 
defects of the system, to a mere squabble about the merits or de- 
merits of an individual, and it arms against the cause of improve- 
ment, the numerous and powerful friends of the Chancellor, includ- 
ing the ministry for the time being.’ p. 752. 

Now we hesitate not to affirm, that if such doctrine as this 
should ever become prevalent; if a considerable portion of the 
community should act upon this principle, and in the vain hope 
of disarming the hostility of powerful individuals, and * mi- 
nisters for the time being,’ and, obtaining their support to certain 
speculative improvements, cease to watch official delinquency 
with a jealous eye, there is an end of all purity in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs ; and the only effective safeguard against 
arbitrary power is removed. The worst of ministers and of 
princes may fearlessly run the course of misgovernment, and 
encroachment towards corruption and despotism itself, and e- 
scape all censure, by only gratifying us from time to time with a 
change or two in some branches of our juridical or commercial 
policy, which may, to an indefinite extent, be altered for the 

etter, without any sacrifice on the part of the Government, 
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while the grossest misrule is all the time flourishing, undisturbed 
by the breath of popular condemnation. ‘This is a topic too 
extensive to be handled here; we have perceived of late, with 
some alarm, the leaning of a few well meaning and liberal men 
towards the heresy we have referred to. Their zeal for certain 
reforms blinds them to the dangers they must encounter on their 
path towards them, if they quit the high, broad, open, consti- 
tutional road to improvement, and consent to seek it in the 
dark and winding byways of Court favour or official support. 
To assert, for instance, that the existing system is so bad, and 
would authorize so many wrongs, that they who administer its 
powers are to be gratefully thanked for not doing even more mis- 
chief than they are accused of—What is this but to give every 
man in power a carte blanche for all manner of abuses, und not 
only to give him a full license for whatever wrongs he may com- 
mit, but praise for whatever he may omit to do? Yet this 
wholesome recipe for the establishment of despotism, has actu- 
ally found some propagators amongst us, and not as a mere 
speculative principle, but in its application to particular in- 
stances. Mr Horne Tooke thanked Mr Addington for bring- 
ing in the bill which disqualified him for being reelected; ‘ be- 
cause,’ said he to the wondering Minister, * if you had moved 
to have me hung up in the Lobby, it would have been carried 
by the same majority.’ What he said in jest, some men have 
been found willing to act upon in sober earnest; and as the 
worst possible mischief must always be an imaginary point, no 
official misconduct or deficiency can ever, in the eyes of such 
men, be without its excuse, and even eulogy. Strange that 
such a blunder should be committed by any class of reasoners ! 
—but passing strange to find it claimed for their own by the 
men who reject as inefficacious all the checks over the conduct 
of our rulers which the constitution affords, excepting only the 
influence of public opinion. Of a truth, such doctrine can lead 
but to one of two results, if it become prevalent—absolute im- 
punity to all public functionaries, or a speedy overthrow of the 
whole existing system;—and, as the latter seems quite out of 
the question, pray we that the new light may be extinguished, 
before it marshals the way to the former consummation ! 


Nore. 


We have purposely abstained from entering into the consideration 
ef Party connexions, which appear to be the object of such hatred 
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to the authors of this volume. They fall into the ordinary error of 
forgetting, that whether we please or no, one party always exists, held 
together by the ties of place, and paid out of the public purse— 
namely, the Government and its supporters ;—and the whole drift of 
their arguments is, to give that party the monopoly of all the strength 
derived from such associations. But it is a singular fact, that by far 
the most prejudiced and declamatory invectives ever urged against 
party, and by far the most dangerous doctrines ever broached in fa- 
vour of uncontrolled power, should proceed from those who assume 
the character of rigorously philosophizing inquirers. The manner in 
which Mr Bentham’s Fallacies are applied to the favourite purpose 
of attacking the * Outs,’ (as they are philosophically termed), must, 
we should think, afford little satisfaction to any unprejudiced person. 
Thus, ‘ men, not measures,’ (p. 26) is said to be a tenet of the Outs, 
‘ who would imply by it that good government can never be attained 
‘ by any measures of their opponents ;’ and that, therefore, it is not 
only allowable, but commendable for a member of the Outs to 
speak or vote against a measure of the Jus, although he may deem 
the measure itself beneficial ; or to support a measure of the Outs, 
although he may deem it pernicious.”. And then come scurrilous 
invectives on the ‘ gross improbity’ of such conduct, and the ‘ impu- 
‘ dent pretensions’ of a set of men, who would persuade us ‘ that 
‘ they alone are exempted from the common incident of humanity, 
‘ the disposition to prefer self to others.’ Suffice it to say, that no 
men ever did set up such silly pretensions, or act upon such wicked 
principles: But, that the State would gain by having its affairs in the 
hands of men whose opinions are sound, and who would go along 
with, instead of struggling against, the improved intelligence of the 
age, is a proposition hardly requiring any proof ;—nor did any one 
ever hear of a party in opposition maintaining, that when they got 
into power, they ‘ might be trusted without the establishment of 
* those checks, the absence of which enables the Jns to do so much 
‘ mischief.’ For the power of providing such checks has been ex- 
actly the object which the Outs had in view, when they said that a 
change of men was wanted, As often as they have obtained power, 
they have begun to provide them ; and been only hindered from effect- 
ing their purpose by the alarms of the Court, and their own consequent 
dismissal. Then we are told, that the Outs oppose every thing ; and 
‘ when a measure is so clearly beneficial that specific objections can- 
* not be found, the only hope of depriving the Ins of the credit they are 
* likely to obtain, is by an attempt to reject the measure altogether, 
* on pretence of a regard for economy, or by denouncing it as a job; 
* that is, fraught with advantage to some assignable individual ; or as 
‘ likely to increase the influence of the Crown.’ (p. 27.) 

A great deal more is said to the same purpose ; but as there is no 
truth in the charge, no instances are given. Yet it seems pretty clear, 
from what follows towards the end of the volume, that the objections to 
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the County Courts Bill were chiefly in the eye of those who penned 
this page 27.—‘ The only hope of depriving the Ins of the credit !’ 
Can these writers be ignorant that Lord Althorp was the sole author of 
the Bill ? Can they affect to think him one of the Jns? But does not 
the whole conduct of the Opposition, ever since any disposition to- 
wards a liberal policy was evinced by any part of the Government, 
give the most positive contradiction to all these unworthy invectives, 
and still worse insinuations? We allude, not to the transactions of 
the last Session, because the authors of this work may say that they 
had written it before. But have not the liberal part of the Minis- 
ters, and the body of the Opposition, been cooperating heartily, for 
years past, on some of the most important questions? On others, 
have not the Opposition been faithfully discharging their duty, and 
forcing the Government into a right line of conduct? In this, they 
have owed their great success mainly to the support which they have 
received from public opinion; and such writings as we have here 
been commenting upon, are obviously intended to deprive them of 
this support-—-partly by direct charges, and partly by a very careful 
suppression of all reference to the services rendered by them. We 
fully expect to see the reform of the Criminal Law ascribed to the 
Government, without the least allusion to Sir S. Romilly or Sir J. 
Mackintosh. This would certainly be a less revolting injustice than 
the Westminster Review was lately guilty of—when, in order to pay 
court in certain very high quarters, and to inflict pain upon the sur- 
viving relatives of a gentleman long since deceased, its Editors, pro- 
bably deceived by some interested individual, did not scruple to pub- 
lish private letters, which must have been obtained directly from a 
woman of abandoned character. Had that gentleman and those re- 
latives been of the party in power, no such outrage upon decency 
would have been committed ;—and had the Opposition abandoned 
their principles, by preferring the possession of place to the discharge 
of their duty, they would have as certainly escaped these attacks, as 
they would the scurrility of the ministerial press. In the honest in- 
tentions of those Editors we have great confidence—as we have in 
those of the conductors of the work before us—however much we 
may lament their passing errors ;—and believing them to have been 
imposed upon, we take leave merely to request that they would keep 
their eye upon the quarter from whence proceeded the scandalous 
article to which we have alluded—and observe whether any benefit 
is derived from it. 


Art. IX. Letters on the Church. By An Episcopauian. 8vo. 
pp- 192. London, 1826. 


W E have been suspected, we know, of being unfriendly to 
the Church of England. But we are not—at least on 
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the present occasion. The causes which led to her great Re- 
formation, we think indeed should still reform her more; and, 
with the fullest sense of the general soundness of her doctrines, 
and the benefits which her establishment has conferred on the 
community, it is impossible to look back to the history of that 
Reformation, or round to the spread of Sectarianism, and the 
infinite changes which have since been wrought on the whole 
frame of our society, without feeling that things may then have 
been necessary which are now prejudicial—and that much might 
be adopted in a hurried experiment which it would be impro- 
yer to retain in a mature institution. 

The subject is familiar enough in the mouths both of capable 
and incapable talkers :—but in reality it is little in their thoughts . 
—nor do we hesitate to say, that we do not know any other, of 
nearly equal importance, on which the public mind is so ill in- 
formed, or to which it has been so little accustomed to direct 
a calm and scrutinizing attention, as the constitution of the 
Church of England by law established. ‘The author of the 
work before us is entitled therefore to our best thanks, for the 
vigorous effort which he has made to arouse this indifference, 
and to enlighten this ignorance. He has spoken out boldly, 
but yet temperately ; and although we are far from agreeing 
with all his doctrines, we think that both the ability and the 
good spirit with which he writes are excellently fitted to open, 
with the happiest omens, that discussion which it is evidently 
his object to provoke. 

The scope and object of his book may be stated in a single 
sentence. It is, to prove that all Religious Establishments, by 
which one particular form of worship is especially protected 
and favoured by the civil government, and in return is entirely 
subjected to its control, are at once contrary to the interests of 
religion and to those of civil society; that the consequences of 
what is called the Alliance of Church and State are mischiev- 
ous alike to both parties; that a State, as such, ought to be of 
no religion at all; and that therefore it ought not to identify 
itself with one sect, and to tolerate all others; but to protect 
all, and prefer, and discountenance, none. 

The importance, at least, of these propositions will be readi- 
ly admitted—if we consider for a moment some of the many 
changes that would result from their practical adoption. In 
the first place, there would be an end of that phrase which is 
so familiarly used in the southern part of this island,—‘ the 
‘ Constitution in Church and State.’ The King would no 
longer be the head of the Church; he would cease to possess 
the appointment of its bishops; nor would its faith and wor- 
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ship be any longer regulated and enforced by Act of Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, the ears of our Presbyterian coun- 
trymen would be no more scandalized by the expression of 
. ods Spiritual,’ in the preamble of every statute enacted by 
the Legislature; Bishops, as such, would have no seats in Par« 
liament ; Test and Corporation Acts, Acts of Indemnity for 
not complying with their provisions, even the Toleration Act 
itself, would all cease to exist; civil penalties would no longer 
be annexed to religious offences; while the Church, freed 
from its State connexion, might exert, without reproach or 
question, the undoubted privilege of every society, by ex- 
communicating, or, in plain English, by expelling, such of 
its members as refused to comply with its regulations. Thus 
far our picture of the changes, which would follow on the 
practical adoption of his principles, would agree with that of 
the author himself. In some respects, to which we shall al- 
lude hereafter, it would indeed embrace some points which he 
is not inclined to comprehend in it:—but even, according to 
his own view, the consequences of the destruction of the Church 
Establishment must be allowed to be of no mean importance, 
whether for good or for evil. 

But what, it will be asked, are the mischiefs of the existing 
state of things, which make, in the author’s opinion, a change 
of such magnitude desirable? His answer is, that they are of 
a twofold nature—both spiritual and temporal :—that it is ab- 
solutely contrary to the commands of Christ, and to the whole 
spirit of his institution, and practically most injurious to the 
purity of his religion, either to receive the assistance of the Ci- 
vil power to uphold the Gospel, or to submit to its authority 
in the government and internal regulation of the Church :—and 
that it is Politically injurious, by necessarily creating disaffec- 
tion to the State in all those who dissent from the Established 
Church; and by introducing a system of pains and penalties, 
and civil ee ee against persons guilty of no civil 
crime, but only differing in religious opinion. 

Now, as to the unlawfulness and mischief of enforcing spi- 
ritual censures, propagating religious truths, or punishing re- 
ligious errors, by temporal pains and penalties, we cordially 
agree with our author. These things are contrary to the spi- 
nit of Christianity ; which, though far from viewing it as a mat- 
ter of indifference, whether men’s opinions on the highest of 
all subjects are right or wrong, has yet Swe directed, that 
for such points they shall be tried only by Him who cannot 
err; partly, we may venture to imagine, from the danger of 
mistaking truth for error, and error for truth, amidst the falli- 
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bility of human judgments; and much more, because the de- 
gree of blame attaching to the holder of a false opinion is a 
question utterly beyond the reach of man to determine. To 
what extent the prejudices of education or of habit may have 
darkened the mind, what secret immoral bias may have indis- 
posed it to truth, or what criminal negligence may have made 
it omit the proper means of discovering it, are amongst the se- 
érets of the human heart, which are only known to Him who 
made it: And yet without a knowledge of these, how is it pos- 
sible to determine when error is justly punishable? Or, again, 
with regard to that immorality of life which is noticed by spi- 
ritual censures, it has been the general practice of legislators to 
consider much of the evil of human conduct as lying out of their 
jurisdiction ; and none but fanciful and inexperienced men have 
ever attempted to remove the more delicate and internal disor- 
ders of the moral constitution, by the coarse instrument of legal 

enalties. The Christian religion, far from condemning this for- 
auras: tends rather to confirm it. As addressing the con- 
sciences of individuals, it does indeed dwell most strongly on 
the sinfulness of every evil thought, word, or action ;—But, lest 
any should mistakenly conclude, that while insisting on the 
guilt of these things, it meant to point them out as fit objects 
of legal punishment, it has expressly divested itself of all tem- 
poral sanctions; and has so clearly refused to extend the pro- 
vince of the magistrate to things hitherto not within his juris- 
diction, that the Quakers, as is well known, suppose that it 
designed even to narrow it, and to forbid temporal punishments 
even for those offences which had been always held justly liable 
to them. So far, therefore, as the author means to say, that al 
civil penalties are improperly applied to merely religious offences, 
we assent entirely to what he has said in the following spirited 
passage :— 

‘ The Church of Rome has persecuted the most bitterly, and for the 
greatest length of time, chiefly because she has had the most, and the 
longest continued power to do so, and has existed during the ages of the 
greatest blindness, and ignorance, and barbarism ; and it has been urged, 
that the right, and even the duty of persecution is one of her most fun- 
damental. articles of faith. But what Protestant Church has ever, as a 
body, expressly renounced that right ? The Inquisition is a most horrible 
tribunal ; and it is one well accommodated, I confess, to the genius of the 
Romish persuasion ; but it is no necessary part of Popery ; and why 
should it not exist ina Protestant country ? What disclaimer, for instance, 
is there in the articles of the English Church, of all right to. erect or to 
sanction such a tribunal ? What denial of all authority in Christian Prin- 
ces to restrain religious offenders by the civil sword? It is notorious that 
persecution, even of the severest kind, did take place under the Reform- 
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ers, both in Britain and in other countries. The penalties, indéed, for re- 
ligious offences were before long greatly mitigated, and in successive ages 
were more and more lightened; but the question now before us is, not 
respecting the severity exercised in any instance, but the usurpation com- 
mitted. Ifthe civil magistrate have no rightful jurisdiction whatever in 
religious concerns, it is quite as much an act of injustice, though of far 
less cruelty, to fine a Socinian as to burn him. If, therefore, the aboli- 
tion of capital, and of all excessively cruel punishments, for religious offen- 
ces, had been the result of a correct view of the character of Christ’s king- 
dom—of the distinct provinces of civil government and religion,—then of 
course all those punishments, ail exercise of secular authority in such mat- 
ters would have been abolished at the same time, and would not only have 
beenin practice actually abolished and withdrawn, but would have been pro- 
nounced to have been in principle all along utterly unjustifiable. The legis- 
lature would not only have forborne the exercise of any such interference, 
but would have disclaimed and protested against any right in any one to 
exercise it: whereas, the very passing of an act to repeal an act of this 
description, implies, that however ineapedient the legislature may consider 
it, they yet regard it as valid and regular till repealed, not as null and void 
all along: And yet, one who acknowledges Christ, and recognises the true 
character and the rights of his kingdom, must acknowledge that the Bri- 
tish King and Parliament have no more right to make or enforce laws 
for the government of Christ’s kingdom—for the regulation that is, of 
Christians in their spiritual concerns, than the Bishop of Rome, or the 
Emperor of Russia has, to make laws for the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. And I need hardly add, that as no secular coercion can properly 
be employed towards those who are the subjects of Christ's kingdom, 
considered as such, i. ¢. in religious matters, so it would be utterly in- 
consistent with such a principle to employ force to bring into Christ's 
kingdom such as are not subjects of it—Pagans and Infidels. To per- 
secute men (as the Infidel Jews and Heathens did) for being Christians, 
is a violation of the law of natural morality, which dictates, that no man 
should be punished by the civil magistrate, for any thing which is no of- 
fence against civil society ; to persecute men for not being Christians, 
or for not being orthodox Christians, is, besides this, a violation also of 
the law of the kingdom of Christ, who forbade the use of violent means 
in his cause.’ 

But we have seen that the author of the ‘ Letters’ objects 
as strongly to the power exercised by the State in governing 
and controlling the Church, as to that exerted in behalf of the 
Church, in punishing heretics, unbelievers, and excommunicat- 
ed persons with the civil sword. He insists on the profana- 
tion which religion must undergo by being made subservient to 
secular interests, and employed, as it so often has been, as an 
engine of State policy. Warburton, in his well known Treatise 
on the ‘ Alliance of Church and State,’ had mentioned, among 
the advantages of this alliance, that ‘ there are peculiar con- 
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¢ junctures when the influence of Religion is more than ordina- 
‘ rily serviceable to the State, which the magistrate cannot so 
‘ well improveto the public advantage, unless he have the Church 
¢ under his direction, to prescribe such public exercises of Re- 
‘ligion as the exigencies of the State require.’ On this curi- 
ous argument, the author of the Letters remarks, with equal 
force and justice,— 

‘ In plain English, the magistrate may prescribe Ze Dewms and Fasts, 
whenever it suits his purposes,—engage Christian ministers to preach 
down his political opponents,—obtain acquiescence in his measures, just 
or unjust, on pain of damnation,—and hurl against his enemies the ter- 
rors of the next world in addition to those of the sword. Belshazzar’s 
profanation of the sacred vessels of the Temple at an idolatrous feast, 
was nothing to this! One would think the good Bishop had forgotten 
on which side he was writing. If any one be convinced, by such an 
argument, of any thing but the danger to Christ’s religioa, by placing it 
thus under the control of the civil governor, I can devise no process of 
reasoning that is likely to undeceive him.’ p. 102. 

Nor does he omit to notice the particular ‘ State Prayers’ 
and ¢ State Festivals,’ which are enjoined in the Church of 
England. 

‘ The regular appointed prayers for the long life of the King, stand 
in strange contrast, methinks, with the setting aside for 2 solemn thanks- 
giving (as you are sure, in the regular course of things, must be done), 
the day of his death, i.e. the day on which his successor will begin to 
reign. It might be suspected, not without a shew of reason, that if King 
William, instead of safely landing his forces on the 5th of November, 
had been on that day drowned in a storm, you would have been at this 
time solemnly celebrating that event, and repeating a form of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for having a second time, on that day, over- 
thrown in a miraculous manner a wicked and treasonable attempt on the 
royal House of Stuart. This I say might have been suspected, even 
had the Chruch been in all such cases left to her own discretion ; but 
the suspicion amounts almost to a certainty, when it is considered that 
all these things are dictated by those in power for the time being.” 

. 123. 
, To the same subject belongs his complaint of the Unalter- 
ableness of the Church Liturgy and Articles; so that, as he 
most truly observes, 

‘ The members of the Church of England are even in a greater strait 
than the Church of Rome, whose pretence to infallibility only compels 
them to maintain, in theory, that each of their institutions was perfect 
at the time when it was established ; whereas you,’ he continues, ad- 
dressing himself to the members of the Church of England, ‘ have to 
maintain, in practice, the unerring rectitude of your own, not only ori- 
ginally, but forever. They may say, this is no longer expedient; but 
your institutions are like “ the “ of the Medes and Persians, which 
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altereth not,” even after two or three centuries. For you cannot alter 
any thing without the cooperation of the civil power; and with it you 
are too wise to take any such steps ;—lest, when once called in, it should 
de zsore than you would wish.’ p. 173. 

Some very sensible remarks occur with regard to the Eng- 
lish laws relating to Marriages. 

‘ Marriage consists, in our view, of two things—a civil Contract, 
which makes the offspring legitimate in the eye of the law, and involves 
temporal obligations,—and a Vow before God. Now, with respect to 
the first, it ought to be competent to persons of all persuasions to form 
the civil contract, without any violence to their religious principles, how- 
ever erroneous, and without any interference with religious rites what- 
ever. Oliver Cromwell was right for once, in causing this civil contract 
to be made before the civil magistrate. Neither Jews, nor Turks, nor 
Christians, can object to this, if they choose to live under the laws of 
the land. The Magistrate, therefore, ought to certify and register the 
due contraction of this engagement, But as for the religious rite, that 
should be Ieft to the religious community to which each person be- 
longs. I cannot but think in the case, for instance, of the Unitarians, that 
there is both a species of persecution and of profanation committed. I 
need not tell you that I abhor the faith of the Unitarians ;—so I do that 
of the infidel Jews and Mahometans ;—but I think that none of these 
should be compelled, in order to contract a marriage, to be witnesses and 
partakers of a ceremony which their conscience condemns; and it is, 
under these circumstances, a degradation of the minister, and a profana- 
tion of the ceremony, that it should take place. * * * But many of 
the English clergy seem to think, with Paley, that the solemnization of a 
marriage by a Justice of the Peace, (though without forbidding any pre- 
vious or subsequent religious ceremony which the consciences of the 
parties might dictate), was calculated to degrade the clergy. They 
étickle for their exclusive right of solemnizing marriage between those 
who think the ceremony blasphemous, and who blaspheme the doctrines 
implied in it! One has scarcely patience with men who thus perversely 
glory in degradation. They remind me in many points of the dog in the 
fable, who mistook the clog round his neck for a badge of honourable 
distinction.’ pp. 126—128. 

What has been done, and what is likely to be done here- 
after, with regard to the disgraceful state of things here al- 
luded to, affords a fair sample of the pertinacity with which a 
certain party successfully defend eyery abuse in the ecclesias- 
tical institutions of England. Once and again have the Uni- 
tarians petitioned Parliament to be allowed the indulgence, ac- 
tually enjoyed by the Jews and Quakers, that of legally so- 
Jemnizing their own marriages, without employing the ministers 
or the ritual of the English Established Church. Once and 
again have their petitions been rejected! One learned Prelate 
is reported to have said, that he would not give them credit 
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for any scruples of conscience about the matter !—and Parlia- 
ment itself seemed to be of opinion, that it was better that their 
consciences should suffer violence, than that the venerable rust 
which, during two centuries and a half, has incrusted the in- 
stitutions of the Church should be injured by any profane at- 
tempts to purify them. So the question rests for the present. 
But as the Unitarians will probably persevere, their individual 
complaint is likely in time to be listened to,—and, in the usual 
comprehensive spirit of our legislation, we shall have a sort 
of privilegium enacted, to redress that particular grievance— the 
enemies of reform gladly yielding thus far, in order to obviate 
a more alarming evil, the removal of abuses by a general 
law founded on the plain principles of wisdom and justice. 
Nor is their policy a bad one ; for, amidst the prevailing selfish- 
ness of mankind, general principles have little chance of find- 
ing an advocate, when once individual interests are satisfied. 

In addition to the injury thus sustained by the Church, from 
their undue exercises of authority on the part of the State,— 
the author of the ‘ Letters’ maintains that the State suffers 
in its turn. On this point his remarks are extremely ingeni- 
ous, and substantially just;—at least they are quite sufficient 
to show that an Established Church, which is objectionable in 
many of its practices, and exclusive in its terms of communion, 
is necessarily a dead weight on the shoulders of any Govern- 
ment which supports it. Warburton had quoted these words 
from the Icon Basilike— 

‘ Touching the government by Bishops, the common jealousie hath 
been, that I am earnest and resolute to maintain it, not so much out of 
Piety, as Policy and reasons of state. Wherein so far indeed reason of 
state doth induce me to approve that government above any other, as I 
find it impossible for a Prince to preserve the state in quiet, unless he 
hath such an influence upon churchmen, and they such a dependence on 
him, as may best restraine the seditious exorbitances of Ministers’ 
tongues, who, with the keys of heaven, have so far the keys of the people’s 
hearts, as they prevail much by their oratory to let in or shut out both 
peace and loyalty.’ 

Upon this the author of the Letters proceeds, ‘ Now the 
magistrate, by admitting and excluding to the exercise of 
their function such ministers as he thinks fit, has certainly 
a great control over the members of that church which he so go- 
verns ; but what influence will this give him over Dissenters ? 
Their ministers will have all that independent influence over 
their flocks, from which he dreads such danger to the State. 
But why should it be expected that this influence should be 
exerted in hostility to the existing government? I see no rea- 
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son to apprehend this as long as the Church is left in its original, 
independent condition ; but as soon as the civil magistrate iden- 
tifies himself with the Church, to which Dissenters are neces- 
sarily opposed, by making himself the head of their adversaries, 
he himself makes them his enemies.” ‘The alliance of Church 
and State, necessarily drives the enemies of the Church to be 
enemies of the State likewise; and thus occasions the very 
evil from which it professes to secure us. This is no imagi- 
nary case. Experience has shown that the religion of the 
Presbyterians is not necessarily hostile to the British constitu- 
tion ; but the blow which it aimed at the Church of England, 
in the reign of Charles I., necessarily passed through the sides of 
the regal power, because the regal power stood before it, as an 
ally. Dee the natural enemies of the Church, they were made 
enemies of the State; and itis possible they might not have re- 
sorted to violent means, had the Church possessed no coercive 
power, but might have been content to employ arguments, when 
arguments alone were opposed to them. At any rate, the 
would have had no excuse for so acting; but when the Church 
is endued with coercive power, she com her privilege, and 
must expect that coercive power will be employed against her. 
* Put up thy sword into its sheath: for all they that take the 
* sword shall perish by the sword.’ 

If therefore the magistrate would effectually preclude, in- 
stead of increasing, the danger in question, he must do his 
work thoroughly ; he must not only prohibit, but completely 
extirpate, by a vigorous persecution, all religions except the 
one established. Half measures generally defeat both the ob- 
jects they aim at. ‘ Dismiss your prisoners without ransom,’ 
said the old Samnite to Pontius, the general who had captured 
a Roman army; ‘if this does not iene you, kill them all; 
and take away either their will, or their power to hurt you.’ In- 
stead of this, he made them pass under the vinaieteil dismissed 
them ardent and implacable foes. 

These evils in the existing state of things, with some others 
which we have not room to notice, induce the author of the 
Letters to wish for a total change of system. ‘The alteration 
which he proposes is indeed sufficiently simple; he would 
remedy the mischiefs which he laments, by entirel oe 
the connection between the State andthe Church. ‘The Church 
should regulate its. own concerns with the same freedom that 
is enjoyed by the Universities, and should ask of the State no 
other favour than that protection which a government is bound 
to grant to every class of its subjects. But, it may be asked, 
does the author seriously think that the Church will ever be 
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persuaded to pay the necessary price for obtaining this free- 
dom? His answer is, that she has paid the price for it already - 
—that from the moment the State consented to tolerate Dis 
senters, the terms of the alliance between it and the Church 
were broken,—and that the Church may now, in all fairness, 
pack up its goods and chattels, and remove to some freer sta- 
tion, where it may enjoy them, without being subject to any 
control. 

That such a prospect is no more than the dream of a warm 
imagination, the author himself, we suspect, must be fully a- 
ware. He cannot possibly expect that any class of the State’s 
servants will be allowed to resign their commissions, and yet 
to retain the full pay and emoluments of active service. If they 
talk of the profanation of being governed by secular authority, 
the Civil power may well reply to them, in the words of the 
Emperor Frederick the First, ‘ Episcoporurm ego quidem non 
* affecto hominium—si tamen eos, de nostris regalibus, nil 
* delectat habere. Qui si gratanter audierint, Quid tibi et 
* Regi? consequenter quoque ab Imperatore non pigeat au- 
* dire, Quid tibi et possessioni ?’ 

But the author of the Letters denies that the clergy are to be 
considered as the servants of the State, or that they depend upon 
that character for their emoluments. * How the Church of Eng- 
* land, ’ he says, ‘ came into possession of that property which 
§ her officers now hold, is an inquiry which may serve to amuse 
* those who delight in antiquarian researches ; but it is not rele- 
* vant to the present question. The actual right of the Church 
* to her property is founded, (like that of individuals to their’s) 
‘in Possession.’ (p. 136). The shallowness of this, however, is 
obvious. Possession may do much for individuals; but when 
it is pleaded in behalf of an order, the question must always be, 
by what titles and what authority that order is constituted. 
‘ The right of the Church to her property,’ says the author,— 
but of what Church ?—Of the Chureh of England ? But is it not 
plain, that from the moment that the national establishment is 
dissolved, there must cease to be any Church of England ? 
Who ever heard of the Church of the United States of Ame- 
rica? There might be an Episcopal Church of the Thirty-nine 
Articles in Bagland ; but on what grounds such a society, how- 
ever learned and respectable, could pretend to claim property 

rovided only for the National Church of England, we must 
fave to others to discover. 

But let us suppose, for an instant, that the Episcopalians of 
the Thirty-nine Articles were suffered to usurp the property of 
the National Church, is the constitution of their sect, for such 
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it would then become, calculated to hold out any reasonable 
hope of its reforming itself, when released from the control of 
Parliament? We rather think, that as soon as it was no long- 
er supported by the laws made by Parliament for its direction, it 
would instantly fall to pieces. For where would the power of le- 
gislating for it exist? In the two Houses of Convocation ? or in 
the Synods of the provinces of Canterbury and York ? Or would 
the Bishops assemble to hold a new Provincial Council ? Any 
of these authorities might indeed fully represent the clergy; but 
all would be very unfit, in the present times, to legislate for 
the Church— of which, as Burke most truly observes, ‘ the Laity 
‘ is as much an essential integral part, and has as much its du- 
‘ ties and its privileges, as the Clerical-member.’ Or does the 
author of the Letters believe, that the clergy, already secure 
of the enjoyment of their revenues, would consent to the for- 
mation of a General Assembly, like that of the Church of Scot- 
land, and thus, in some measure, restore the Church to the 
freedom of its original constitution? Highly as we respect 
many of their number, we are greatly mistaken, if they would 
not, as a body, shrink with horror from any such proposal. 
What between real conscientious scruples, and that love of 
ower common to all men, and from which the clergy assuredly. 
late not been more exempt than the rest of mankind, we believe 
that they would never allow the lay members of their Church 
to assist in the revision of its liturgy and articles, or to claim 
their just share in the general management of its concerns. 
There are some, however, to whom, instead of an objection, 
it would be a chief motive for pressing what the author calls 
the Emancipation of the Church—that, in such. an emancipa- 
tion, the alienation of the Church revenues is necessarily in- 
volved. ‘These persons do not wish to see the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment reformed, but utterly overthrown; and its abu- 
ses answer their purpose, as tending to make the existing sys- 
tem unpopular. To us, on the contrary, it appears a resource 
of the highest value, that so large a mass of property is set 
apart by the actual laws of England, for the promotion of the 
leelell and moral good of the people, by means so well cal- 
culated to effect it. We would call upon Parliament not to in- 
terfere with so benevolent an object, but to strive to realize it; 
—to make the Church in practice what it is in theory ;—to be 
bold and decisive in reforming, but, above all things, to shrink 
from subverting the institution of a regularly endowed paro- 
chial clergy. It is no ordinary national benefit, to have a num- 
ber of well educated men dispersed over every part of the 
kingdom, whose especial business it is to keep up and enforce 
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the knowledge of those most exalted truths which relate to the 
duties of man, and to his ultimate destiny ;— and who, besides, 
have a sort of general commission to promote the good of 
those among whom they are settled, in every possible manner; 
to relieve sickness and poverty, to comfort affliction, to coun- 
sel ignorance, to compose quarrels, to soften all violent and 
uncharitable feelings, and to reprove and discountenance vice. 
This, we say, is the theory of the business of a parochial cler- 
gy. ‘That the practice should always come up to it, it would 
be utter folly to assert, or to expect: But such is the innate ex- 
cellence of Christianity, that even now, amidst all the imper- 
fections of the existing Establishment, its salutary effects are 
clearly felt ; and in those numerous parishes, in different parts 
of England, in which there is no gentleman resident, the be- 
nefits of securing the residence of a well educated man, with 
no other trade but that of doing good to the minds and bodies 
of his neighbours, are almost incalculable. It should be re- 
membered, too, that it is one natural but most unfortunate ef- 
fect of the English Poor-laws, to generate harsh and unkind- 
ly feelings between the labouring classes and the farmers, by 
whom, in agricultural parishes, the greatest portion of the 
Poor-rates is paid. In many places, therefore, the clergyman 
stands, as it were, as a mediator between the poor and their 
richer neighbours, inclined to protect and relieve the one, from 
the beneficent spirit of his profession, yet enough connected 
with the other, by his own rank in society and habits of life, 
as to be unapt to encourage an idle and profligate pauperism. 
There are other points, too, which might be mentioned, and 
which are not unworthy of the notice of an enlightened states- 
man. In retired parishes, the family of the cler gyman is 
often a little centre of civilization, from which gleams of re- 
finement of manners, of neatness, of taste, as well as of sci- 
ence and general literature, are diffused through districts into 
which they would otherwise never penetrate. And be it ob- 
served, that these are the very parts of the country which no- 
thing but an endowed parochial clergy could —— and 
permanently influence. \ large towns, indeed, and in wealthy 
and populous districts, the unpaid zeal of individuals might 
often supply the place of a minister, appointed and maintained 
by public authority. But in remote country parishes, where 
there are no inhabitants but farmers, and one or two. small 
shopkeepers, besides the population of day-labourers, it would 
most commonly be impossible to find an individual willing or 
qualified to undertake such high and important duties, Such 
districts would at the best receive only occasional visitations 
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from some itinerant instructor,—who certainly could ill confer 
all those various benefits, temporal and spiritual, which might 
be derived from a resident minister of only equal zeal and ca- 
pacity. 

These are the objects for which we desire to retain a religi- 
ous Establishment; and which we would steadily keep in view 
as our best guide while reforming the actual institutions of the 
Church of England. It is evidently most desirable, that the 
Church should be completely identified with the People ; that 
it should not only be uncorrupt, but should be generally ac- 
knowledged to be so; that while its terms of Communion were 
made as comprehensive as possible, so as to include conscien- 
tious members of almost every denomination of Christians, it 
should be most uncompromising in the standard of moral ex- 
cellence, to which it required its ministers to conform; and 
should watch over their previous education, as well as their 
subsequent course of life, with the most zealous care. The 
reforms which we desire, would remove the evils so well repre- 
sented by the author of the work before us, without involving 
the total destruction of the establishment, like the changes 
which he himself proposes. Briefly, then, but not heedlessly, 
we proceed to notice some points in the actual constitution of 
the English Church, which our very remoteness from its sphere 
of action has enabled us perhaps to observe more calmly, and 
to judge more impartially. 

I. The Church of England is unpopular. It is connected 
with the Crown and the Aristocracy; but it is not regarded 
with affection by the mass of the people;—and this circum- 
stance greatly lessens its utility, and has a contributed 
to multiply the number of Dissenters. ‘To this day it feels the 
effects of the peculiar conjuncture at which it was established. 
It was the child of the Civil Government, when that Govern- 
ment was a Despotism; and it learnt to echo the language and 
to copy the arbitrary proceedings of its patrons, till it shared 
with them the indignation of the people, and fell with them in 
one common overthrow. ‘Thus the Church has never tho- 
roughly harmonized with the popular part of our Constitution ; 
and we have been often amused, by observing the soreness 
with which some English clergymen still speak of the House 
of Commons and its Committees —as if the terrors of the Long 
Parliament were still haunting their memories. This notori- 
ous spirit of Toryism would of itself tend to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people from the clergy as a body; but other causes 
have combined to aggravate the mischief. The system of 
Church patronage, for instance, while it makes many of the 
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clergy directly dependent upon the rich and the great, makes 
all of them independent of popular favour ; and their course of 
life keeps them somewhat remote from the contact of public 
opinion. Again, the rank which the English clergy hold 
in society is often prejudicial to their influence with the poor. 
Birth, habit and education, have identified them with the higher 
orders ;—they share their feelings, and enjoy their pleasures ; 
and they sometimes are ignorant, from mere inexperience, of 
the language and manner which are most intelligible to the 
common people, and most readily find the way to their hearts. 
Hence has arisen the peculiar unpopularity of their style and 
manner of preaching. It trembles to offend a cultivated taste 
and a critical judgment :—it is generally, therefore, free from 
gross extravagances, but is, beyond all other preaching, tame, 
and unimpressive to uneducated minds. ‘The same character 
prevails in their writings ;—their Tracts, intended for circula- 
tion amongst the poor, are mostly stiff, and have about them 
an air of lecturing and prosing, like that of a condescending 
superior, addressing readers almost of a different species from 
himself. 

Other causes have their weight with the a classes 
of society in indisposing them to the existing establishment. 
The great incomes and the pluralities enjoyed by the higher 
clergy cannot but appear excessive ;—the weer A of procur- 
ing places of worship, and ministers of the Established Church, 
to meet the increased population of the country in large towns 
and in manufacturing districts, argues something deficient 
in its actual constitution: And wherever the blame ought 
most to fall, the general impression is unfavourable to the 
Church, from the feeling, that while it absorbs a large part of 
the revenue of the country, it does not sufficiently perform its 
work. The old laws against Conventicles, and the inflexible 
strictness with which the service of the Church is confined to 
the prescribed forms of the Liturgy, place its ministers also at 
a disadvantage, when opposed to the unfettered and flexible 
activity of the Dissenters. Whilst any other Christian teacher 
may address an audience wherever he can find one, and in the 
language which he may judge most appropriate to the occa- 
sion, a clergyman of the Establishment may preach only with- 
in the walls of his parish Church;—nay, he may not preach 
there, unless he choose also to read the morning or evening 
prayer at the same time ;—a regulation which ele it impos- 
sible to open the Churches to any purpose in country cain 
on any other day than Sunday. We are not now discussing 
the propriety or impropriety of these and similar regulations ; 
—we are only asserting, that they tend to make the Church 
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less popular than we wish it to be :—and when it is notorious, 
that no steps have been taken for the last two centuries to 
amend or improve its institutions, it is not unnatural that it 
should be taxed with indolence and indifference, and with 
thinking more of its dignity than of its duties. 

II. Unpopularity, however, is not always a sure criterion of 
demerit ;—but we ie now to notice some things i in the pre- 
sent state of the church, which are bad in themselves, inde- 
pendent of any effect which they may produce on public opi- 
nion. ‘The Church of England is Exclusive; and has, in many 
instances provoked the separations from it, which it affects at 
once to lament and to condemn. ‘This, in a national Church, 
is no light evil; inasmuch as it deprives a large portion of the 
people of the benefits of some most important public institu- 
tions; and, so far as the Government is the supporter of the 
Church, it makes a number of persons dissatisfied and discon- 
tented with the Government also. ‘To be a public minister of 
religion must be an office sought after by some of the purest 
and best men in the country sand it is to be lamented that 
any of this description should, without the clearest necessity, 
be forbidden to aspire to it. Nor can those who most admire 
the public schools and universities of England, respresent it 
very consistently as no grievance to be excluded from all par- 
ticipation in their benefits. 

But the Church of England has been apt to congratulate 
itself on its tolerant and liberal spirit, because it does not 
ask for the direct infliction of pains and penalties upon Dis- 
senters, nor that they should be deprived of the liberty of 
forming distinct societies of their own. No doubt, this is 
liberality, when compared with the conduct of the Church 
in former times. It is a wonderful improvement on the perse- 
cutions of Parker and Whitgift, on the language of the Canons 
of 1603, * and the Synods of 1640.+ It is certainly less odious 


* We might quote, in proof of this, every one of the 12 Canons of the 
very first chapter or division, entitled, ‘ De Ecclesia Anglicana,’ all of 
which denounce excommunication, ipso facto, on persons maintaining the 
several opinions there condemned. And if we turn to the 65th Canon, 
we shall find that the Church earnestly desired to see its excommunica- 
tions enforced by the Civil magistrate’s writ ‘ De Excommunicato 
capiendo,’ by which the person of the offender was consigned to prison. 
It should be particularly observed, that the 5th Canon condemns to ex- 
communication all those who should affirm that any one of the 39 Arti- 
cles was, in any part, erroneous! Could the Pope himself have done 
more ? 

+ These Synods were held at London and York, and consisted of the 
Bishops and Clergy of both provinces—of Canterbury and York. Their 
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in a Government to allow those who complain of: its tyranny 
to emigrate peaceably, than to shut up every door against their 
escape, and then to subject them to fine, imprisonment, and 
death! But if we were to see nearly half the inhabitants of any 
country preferring a voluntary banishment to a longer abode 
in their native land, we should not be much inclined to hold 
up the Government of such a nation as a pattern of mildness 
and liberality. And here it seems to us, that the author of the 
‘ Letters’ has done the Civil power injustice, when he com- 
plains of its imposing a Liturgy and Articles upon the Church 
by its secular authority. On the contrary, the error of the 
Civil power in England has been to receive and sanction, much 
too passively, the Articles which the Clergy have tendered to 
its acceptance. When the House of Commons, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, delayed for some time to pass the Act to legalize 
the Articles of Religion submitted to them by the Bishops, 
Archbishop Parker expressed his displeasure at this hesitation— 
as if religion were a matter in which they had no right to exer- 
cise their own freedom of judgment. Nor can it be doubted 
that Parliament, at almost any period of our history since the 
Reformation, would have readily consented to any alterations in 
matters purely spiritual, which the Bishops and the great body 
of the Clergy might have recommended to be made. We re- 
peat, therefore, that the needless multiplication of terms of 
conformity, which has caused so large a portion of the people 
to dissent from the Church of England, is principally, and al- 
most entirely the fault of the Clergy; and that the Civil Power 
is only to be blamed for sanctioning too negligently whatever 
they thought proper to frame. 


Canons are 17 in number, and subjoined to them is the Royal Assent, 
fully approving and ratifying all their provisions. The third Canon is 
directed against Popery; and, amongst other things, it strictly enjoins 
that the children of Popish recusants shall be brought up by Church of 
England schoolmasters, in the doctrine of the Church of England, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of their parents: and if the parents should 
then take away the children from the school, their names should be given 
up to the Bishop of the diocese, who was to return them to the Judges 
at the Assizes, to be punished according to the Statutes. And the fifth 
Canon specially makes all the penalties and proceedings enacted against 
the Roman Catholics applicable to all Protestant Dissenters, or to any 
persons who should refuse or neglect to attend their parish churches for 
the space of a month, without some lawful impediment. 

These detestable provisions are to be found in a collection of the Arti- 
cles, Canons, Orders, &c. of the Church of England, published by 
Sparrow in 1671, with the object, as his title-page declares, ‘ to vindi- 
cate the Church of England.’ 
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But it is contended, that, in a National Church, there must 
be one uniform doctrine taught, and one form of worship uni- 
versally enjoined. We are far from meaning to enter into a 
theological discussion, which would be most unfitted to these 
pages: But we may still observe, that the essential articles 
of Christianity are allowed on all hands to be few, and on 
these all denominations of Christians, with one exception, are 
agreed; that although some violent spirits might insist on en- 
forcing their own peculiar opinions, even on points which they 
allowed to be of subordinate importance, yet that many would 
see the reasonableness of forbearing to teach such doctrines, 
so long as they were permitted freely to acknowledge their be- 
lief of them; that on matters of Church government, disputes 
have been mainly engendered by the intermixture of something 
not essentially connected with the question; as for example, 
the inveteracy of our forefathers against Episcopacy, arose 
chiefly out of its connexion with Prelacy;—because Bishops 
happened accidentally to be invested with great temporal power 
and splendour, and, instead of being chosen by other Bishops, 
with the consent of the clergy and people, were merely nomi- 
nated by the Crown; and that thus Institutions, which in their 
corrupted state were rejected with abhorrence, might, when 
stript of these additions, be admitted without scruple; we 
should not hesitate also to say, that the fancied inconve- 
nience of having the pulpits filled at different times with men 
of different opinions, is greatly overrated ; that in point of fact 
they are, and ever must be so filled ;—for no articles of religion 
can ever embrace all, or a hundredth part, of the topics which 
are discussed in public preaching; and that the Uniformity 
which subscription ensures, is much less important than that 
discordance, which it cannot prevent, in the tone of mind, in 
the moral opinions, nay in the very earnestness and serious- 
ness of different ministers; so that the preaching of two men, 
both conscientiously subscribing to the same Confession of 
Faith, may lead their respective hearers to the most dissimilar 
views of religious duty; that indecent and personal contro- 
versy in the pulpit may be restrained by the proper authori- 
ties; but that the mere expression of different opinions on un- 
essential points can produce no evil, so long as it is known 
that one good man will yet unavoidably differ in many of his 
sentiments and views of things from another, and that the a- 
—" of men, so differing, in the main articles of Christian 

octrine, is rather a satisfactory confirmation of éheir truth. 
III. The Government and External Constitution of the 
Church of England are full of abuses, and bear divers marks 
of the mistaken notions and extreme misgoyernment of the 
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times in which they were formed, and of those which neglected 
to amend them. It may never have occurred to some of our 
readers, that the Greek word which we translate *‘ Church,’ 
"Exxdneia, was the peculiar term used to denote the general as- 
sembly of the people in the old democracies; that it essentially 
expresses a * popularly constituted meeting;’ and that such, 
in great measure, was the original constitution of the Christian 
society. We need not say with what different associations our 
English version of it is now connected; we need not ask what 
popular elements are left, in a body in which the people have 
no voice at all, either by themselves or their representatives ; 
where the chief officers, the Bishops, are appointed by the 
Crown, and are accountable to no one but the Archbishops 
and the Crown for the manner in which they discharge their 
trust. Anciently, indeed, the two Houses of Convocation may 
appear to some to have formed an Ecclesiastical Parliament 
—to have been respectively the aristocratical and democratical 
branches of the Legislature of the Church. But the truth is, 
that these represented, not the Church, but the Clergy; and even 
in this character, the proportion which the deputies of the 
parochial clergy bore to those of the Chapters, and to the 
Archdeacons and other such dignitaries, in the Lower House 
of Convocation, was about the same which the representatives 
of free boroughs in the House of Commons bear to those who 
are nominated by the influence of Government or of the Aris- 
tocracy. We are far, therefore, from regretting, that the Con- 
vocation is become no better than a name; But certainly its 
virtual annihilation has left the mass of the members of the 
Church, both lay and clerical, without any means of expres- 
sing their sentiments as a body; and the Church now deserves 
as little to be called a Society, as the army or thenavy. Its ac- 
tual governors, the Bishops, appointed by the Crown, and out 
of all proportion too few for the extent and population of Eng- 
land, afford. about as apt an image of primitive Episcopacy, 
as the Consuls under the Roman empire did of the Consular 
government of the old commonwealth. Nominated as they 
now are—assisted by no ecclesiastical council—accountable to 
no general assembly of the Church, it were most dangerous 
to strengthen their powers, or even to wish that they should 
exert to the utmost those which they actually possess. 

Then comes the system of Pluralities and of Dispensations, 
—the relics of the worst times of Poper, , which the Protest- 
ant Church of England retains, even in the nineteenth century. 
One person may hold two benefices, if they are within forty 
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miles of one another;—and the distance is always computed, 
not by the number of miles along the road, but as if the in- 
cumbent could fly with the crow, or ride on a steeple-hunt 
from one of his cures to the other;—to say nothing of the ab- 
surdity of fixing on such a distance as the maximum to be al- 
lowed by law ;—for if a minister can discharge his duties in a 
parish forty miles distant from him, he may just as easily fulfil 
them in one that is four hundred. Again, those persons who 
have taken degrees in Civil law, and the domestic chaplains of 
Noblemen, are permitted to hold two benefices. In the one 
case, this indulgence was granted to encourage a study which 
the clergy in ancient times always laboured to propagate; but 
now, amid the ignorance of the Civil law which prevails in 
England, and when the degree of Doctor of Laws does not 
necessarily imply an acquaintance with its simplest rudiments, 
its continuance is utterly ridiculous. In the other, it marks 
how little the Reformation in England was able to correct 
abuses patronized by the aristocracy; while the readiness with 
which the friends of the Church * acquiesced in them, shows 
how greatly they wanted some of the most essential qualities 
in the character of perfect reformers. We notice the number 
of exempt jurisdictions, or of particular parishes, and in some 
instances large districts, not subject to the authority of any 
Bishop, merely as examples of evident abuses, even according 
to Episcopal principles, + and as showing again how imper- 
fectly the Reformation in England was effected. 


* « For,’ says Hooker, while arguing in defence of the privileges 
granted to the chaplains of noblemen, ‘ we are not to dream in this case 
‘of any platform which bringeth equally high and low into parish 
‘ churches, nor of any constraint to maintain, at their own charge, those 
‘ sufficient for that purpose ; the one so repugnant to the Majesty and 
‘ Greatness of English Nobility ; the other so improbable and unlikely to 
‘ take effect, that they which mention either or both, seem not indeed to 
‘have conceived what either is.’—Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V. § 81. 

The eloquence of Hooker has been deservedly praised ; but the jus- 
tice of the epithet ‘ Judicious,’ which his admirers have attached to his 
name, is rather more questionable. Certainly there never was a more 
thoroughgoing advocate of things established, than he has shown himself 
in the whole Fifth Book, forming more than a third part of the entire 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

. + Most of these, we suspect, were mere jobs from their very origin. 
There is still extant a Correspondence between Richard the Third, the 
Pope, and the Archbishop of York, relative to the erection of Middle- 
ham in Yorkshire into a deanery with a peculiar jurisdiction, indcpend- 
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We shall next mention the total want of any system of Edu- 
cation, peculiarly fitted for those who are to become ministers 
of the Church. It is not saying too much, to say, that the 
public schools at which boys in England commonly remain till 
sixteen or eighteen, do not so much as furnish the rudiments 
of a clerical education. The Universities, again, profess to 
know no distinctions between the future professions of those 
who solicit academical degrees—and they are quite right not 
to do so. They require of all who present themselves at their 
examinations, a certain portion of religious knowledge as Chris- 
tians; but they do not pretend to say that this is a sufficient 
qualification for Christian teachers. The sole provision made 
at the Universities for the peculiar instruction of those who 
are designed for the Church, consists in the Lectures of the 
Divinity Professors; a certificate of having attended which is, 
we believe, always required by the Bishops, at the ordination 
of any person who has belonged to either University. It is 
with sincere pleasure that we bear testimony to the zealous and 
able exertions of the individual who now fills the Divinity Cha‘r 
at Oxford; as, in addition to his public Lectures, he has fo1m2d 
a smaller class of students, who attend him voluntarily, and 
whom he examines as to their proficiency in such books as he 
has before recommended to their perusal. This is a practice 
worthy of the spirit and good sense of him who has first intro- 
duced it; but be it observed, that this only benefits the few. 
Attendance on these Lectures is entirely voluntary; and we do 
not want the means of furnishing instruction for those who de- 
sire it, but of ensuring an adequate amount of knowledge in 
that far larger class, who will gain of their own accord the 
smallest quantity that will be tolerated. 

In other professions, interest affords a sufficient stimulus to 
industry; and besides, a young man intended for the law, 
or for the study of medicine, has in fact a distinct profes- 
sional education to go through after leaving the University ; 
whereas a young man intended for the Church, and quit- 
ting College, as is commonly the case at two-and-twenty, too 
often considers his education as completed, and employs the 
intervening year, before he is old enough to take orders, in 





ent of the Diocesan. Richard, when Duke of Gloucester, had resided 
for some time at his castle of Middleham ; and contracting a fondness 
for the place, he took this method of showing it ; and the Pope and the 
Archbishop, as might be expected from the lax principles of the Church 
in those days, seem to have made no difficulty in consenting to gratify 
him. 
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travelling on the Continent, or in refreshing himself in some 
way or other, after the fatigues of his academical studies. 
All that he must necessarily do, is to prepare himself for 
his examination by the Bishop’s chaplain, previous to his 
ordination; and if he is idle, and conscious of his own igno- 
rance, he tries to be ordained in a diocese where the chaplain 
has the reputation of not being over strict, and where he ma 
pass the ordeal with little danger. For, the legal standard of 
the qualifications required in a candidate for orders being fit- 
ted only to the general ignorance of the Elizabethan age, every 
examining chaplain is obliged to fix a standard of his own; and 
thus a candidate, whom one Bishop might dismiss as utterly 
incompetent, may be ordained without ae by another. 
In other professions also, a man’s gradual advancement is 
somewhat dependent on his continued exertions ; he cannot at 
least safely afford to remain stationary, far less to go backward 
in knowledge, after he has once commenced his career. But 
when a clergyman is once ordained priest, his qualifications are 
subjected to no further trial; all is then left to his own sense of 
duty ; and it often happens, with careless and unprincipled indi- 
viduals, that they are worse divines at forty than they were at 
four-and-twenty. In such cases as these, the effect, we will 
not say of having been educated, but of having passed a cer- 
tain portion of time at the Universities, is nothing but evil. 
Habits of dissipation and self-indulgence are acquired, and those 
aristocratical feelings which, in weak and vicious minds, are 
merely odious, are strongly confirmed. Thus, some of the Eng- 
lish ewe are, above all other Christian ministers, unfit for their 
station. Without being superior to the humblest dissenting 
teachers in secular learning, they are incomparably inferior to 
them in that familiarity with the Scriptures, for the absence of 
which, in a minister of the gospel, not the greatest learning could 
compensate. But this is the universal characteristic of the Eng- 
lish system of education, that while it produces some indivi- 
duals of the rarest excellence, its failure in unfavourable cases 
is most complete. 

Such then are the principal points in the actual state of the 
Church of England which seems to us to demand the attention, 
and the reforming hand of the national Legislature. No other 
power can undertake so great a work ; and to no other, in our 
opinion, should it ever be intrusted. For, what though the State 
has, on some occasions, as the author of the ‘ Letters’ justly re- 
marks, abused its sovereign authority, and by the appointment 
of State fasts and festivals has really done an injury to the cha- 
racter of the Church, yet the words of Burke are here most 
applicable, that ‘it is not so much by the assumption of un- 
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‘lawful powers, as by the unwise and unwarrantable use of 
‘ those which are most legal, that governments oppose their true 
‘ end and object—for there is such a thing as tyranny as well as 
‘ usurpation. ’—* So that after all, it is a moral and virtuous 
‘ discretion, and not any abstract theory of right, which keeps 
‘ governments faithful to their ends.’* It is the exercise of 
this ‘ moral and virtuous discretion,’ to which we look forward 
with hope, for the purification of the Church of England from 
all those spots and stains which the State, for its own purposes, 
has thrown upon it, no less than from those which had their ori+ 
gin in its own negligence or ignorance. And in our judgment the 
true friends to the Church should join their exertions to pro- 
cure, not its emancipation from the State, but its reform by the 
State; as the first would involve its certain destruction as a 
national institution; while from the other, both in this character, 
and as a spiritual society, it would derive at once purity and 
energy. 

If, in any part of our preceding strictures, we may seem to 
have spoken too strongly, let the peculiar circumstances of the 
case plead our apology. ‘The Government has been so long 
accustomed to regard the Church establishment as a thing not 
to be touched, that nothing will evér arouse them from this 
apathy but the strongest representation of the evils which they 
are neglecting to remove. On the other hand, we have endea- 
voured to treat the subject seriously and calmly, not only from 
our own sense of its importance, but to convince if possible 
the advocates of existing abuses, that those who wish their 
removal are not all the enemies of religion or of religious esta< 
blishments; that they are neither fanatical enthusiasts, nor 
infidels, nor jacobins, nor hold any principles inconsistent with 
the sincerest attachment to the main doctrines of Christianity, as 
held by the Church of England itself. We are not now call- 
ed upon to state the particular nature and precise extent of the 
reforms which we deem desirable ; our opinions, indeed, on this 
point, may be partly gathered from the list of evils which we have 
given; but the main object at present to be accomplished, is to 
draw the public atiention to the State of the Church, and to 
show to every man’s understanding that it ought not to be left 
as itis. Above all, we wish to dispel that cloud of prejudice 
which, on this question, besets the minds of so large a portion, 
not of the clergy only, but of the gentlemen of England—to 
expose some of those parrot-like phrases, which, to the disgrace 
of human reason, so often bind men’s minds with a secret and 


* Speech on the Unitarian Petition, Works, vol. x. 8vo edit. 
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sovereign charm. Such are the expressions which we so often 
hear of ‘the * Constitution in Church and State, > of ‘ its vene- 
‘ rable Establishment,’ of its * heroic Martyrs,’ its ‘ pious and 
‘ learned Reformers,’ and of ¢ the mild and tolerant spirit of its 
¢ Doctrines and its Ministers.’ We call these parrot-like 
phrases— because, as they are commonly used, they are all 
either untrue or irrelevant. ‘ The Constitution in Church and 
‘ State!’ Why it is like the feet of the image in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream, which were made part of iron, and part of miry 
clay; the State strong and sound, gradually perfected by the care 

of successive gener: ations, carefully watched, and continually 
repaired ;—the Church patched up in a hurry three hundred 
years ago, out of elements confessedly corrupted, and ever 
since allow ed to subsist, unlooked to and unmended, as if, like 
the water of the Thames, it would grow pure by the mere lapse 
of time. We would ask, who would wish to live under our 
Political Government, such as it was when our Church Govern- 
ment was established? And if the former has required, since 
that time, a series of improvements, can we believe that the ex- 
perience and added light of three hundred rane, could now 
add nothing to the per rect excellence of the latter? ¢ The ve- 

nerable Establishment!’ We would ask, whether a venerable 
Cathedral Churches of that establishment have sustained in- 
jury from the cleaning, repairing, and removing of deformities, 
to which the taste and liberality of so many of our Deans and 
Chapters have been of late years so happily directed ? or whe- 

ther the ornaments added in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 

the First, were all so pure and so judicious, that it would have 
been barbarism and folly to meddle with them? The Church 
of England has no doubt had its ‘ heroic martyrs ;’—but so has 
the C hurch of Rome: and so have all Christian communions ; 
and besides, is it not a little preposterous to invoke the names of 
those who died in the cause of reformation, in aid of an argu- 
ment that their example of reform should never be followed 
again? It has had too ‘its pious and learned Reformers, ’ 
and we wish that it would produce some more—equal i in piety, 
and superior in judgment and enlightened views, to those of 

the sixteenth century. 

A real knowledge of those times—not such a mere heap of 
prejudices as so many pick up from Izaac Walton, and other 
such sources—would enable us to appreciate their excel- 
lences and their defects; would show us that we may ad- 
mire them far more safely than imitate them; that though no 
period has produced a greater display of ability, yet that our 
additional experience of two hundred and fifty years gives us 
the same superiority of judgment over them, that Many an or- 
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dinary schoolmaster possesses over a very clever boy; who, if 
he were as old as his master, would in all points surpass him. 
Such a knowledge too, would enable us justly to appreciate the 
panegyrics which have been passed on the ‘ mild and tolerant 
* spirit’ of the Church of England. It would tell us of the 
continued persecutions which disgraced the reign of Elizabeth, 
and of those which added an additional brand of infamy to that 
dark period between the Restoration and the Revolution. It 
would show us, above all, that in the sixteenth century a com- 
prehensive spirit of Christian charity was unknown to all par- 
ties ; and that the judgment even of the best men of that age, 
as to the number and nature of the points to be insisted on as 
terms of communion, is of very little value. 

Thus, when the merits of the Church of England are reduced 
to their just proportions, and no longer magnified to our eyes by 
the mists of our own ignorance, the faults of its institutions will 
appear in their true colours, and we shall wonder by what strange 
infatuation they can have been so long mistaken for excellences. 
Then it will be time to discuss more particularly the exact na- 
ture of the reforms best adapted to the state of the case :—with 
what limitations the two grand principles of rendering the Con- 
stitution of the Church more popular and more effective, and 
of making its terms of communion more comprehensive, should 
be followed up in practice. So slowly does truth force it way, 
in opposition to existing prejudices and interests, that we dare 
not indulge the hope of seeing such a reform accomplished in 
our days. Yet a little impulse is sometimes sufficient to set in 
motion the stream of public opinion, which, gathering force 
year after year, from continual accessions of experience and re- 
flection, swells at last into an irresistible current, and sweeps 
away the stubbornest mudbanks of corruption and error. 


NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 


ieetnteee: ccanenell 


Since the remarks on the Man with the Iron Mask, at page 3, &c. 
of this volume were printed, we have learned that very serious doubts 
are entertained by some of the most knowing and discerning men in 
France; whether the Papers published by Delort amount to a proof of 
the identity of Matthioli with the prisoner who died in the Bastile in 
1703. We are not apprised of the precise grounds of their doubt, 
nor exactly of its extent. But we believe that they admit the ge- 
nuineness of M. Delort’s Papers; and therefore acknowledge the 
treacherous seizure and cruel detention of Matthioli, his transfer 
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from Pignerol to Exilles, and from that fortress to the Isles St Mar- 
guerite. That he arrived at the last mentioned Islands on the $0th 
of April 1687, seems indeed to be demonstrated. (Ellis, 340.) But 
after that period, there is only one official despatch published by De- 
lort, and it does not name Matthioli. The conclusive evidence of iden- 
tity therefore stops at that moment. In all the rest of the chain of 
proofs, the links are of baser and more brittle metal. Yet we cannot 
help thinking that, in all ordinary cases, the circumstantial evidence, 
even in this latter part, though certainly of inferior force, would be 
deemed sufficient. The despatches show that St Mars brought a mys- 
terious prisoner from Exilles to St Marguerite in 1687. Anaccount bya 
descendant of St Mars, published by Mr Crawford, shows that officer 
to have brought a mysterious and masked prisoner from St Marguer- 
ite to the Bastile in 1698. All accounts before published, however 
otherwise varying, seem to agree that the same prisoner was in the 
custody of St Mars at Pignerol, at Exilles, at the Isles St Marguer- 
ite, and in the Bastile. No other account has ever been given of the 
fate of Matthioli. In addition to these circumstances much import- 
ance must be ascribed to the declaration of Louis XV. to Mad. de 
Pompadour, that the Prisoner with the Iron Mask was the minister 
of an Italian Prince—and some to the fact, that the prisoner was 
buried with the Italian and kindred name of Maschiali. But, on the 
other hand, it may be asked, why the evidence of official documents 
js entirely wanting in the latter parts of this transaction? M. Delort 
should have given such an explanation as would have made this ques- 
tion needless. Was M. Hauterive’s jealousy the obstacle to a fuller 
publication? Whatever may be the real state of the case, the doubts of 
historians, so much and so very justly celebrated as M. Daru and M. 
Baranite, are sufficient reasons for some pause before judgment, among 
foreign critics. 


len 


In reference to the passage at page 33, where the question as to 
the internal evidence of the authorship of the Icon Basilike is discuss- 
ed, the following note should have been inserted. 

This very controversy affords a remarkable instance of the ease 
with which the most discriminating of human judgments may deceive 
themselves, respecting these probabilities of genuineness flowing from 
the matter and manner of a writing, which are too boldly called ‘ In- 
* ternal Evidence.’—‘ When we view the internal evidence,’ says 
Mr Hume, ‘ derived from the style and composition, there is no com- 
‘ parison. These meditations, in elegance, purity, neatness and sim- 
‘ plicity, resemble the genius of those performances which we know 
‘ with certainty to have flowed from the Royal pen; But are so un- 
“like the bombast, perplexed, rhetorical and corrupt style of Dr 
* Gauden, that no human testimony seems sufficient to convince us 
¢ that he was the author.’ 
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Now, let the reader try, by Mr Hume’s test, the following sen- 
tences from the eighth Section of the Icon, relating to the execution 
of Sir J. Hotham (who refused to surrender Hull to the King) and 
his son, for treachery to the Parliament. ‘ They (i. e. the Hothams) 
‘ might have expected another reward from him, than thus to divide 
‘ their heads from their bodies, whose hearts were divided with them 
‘ from their King.’—-‘ The cutting off one head in a family, is not 
* enough to expiate the affront done to the Head of the Common- 
“wealth. The eldest son must be involved in the punishment; as he 
‘was infected with the sin of the father, against the father of his 
* country. Root and branch God cuts off in one day.’ 

Can there be a more perfect example of a bombast, rhetorical, 
and corrupt style ? 


ee ene 


To the note on the Sidney Papers, at pp. 47 and 48, the following 
addition should have been made. 

Another Letter in the Sidney Collection, from Lord Spencer to 
Dorothy Sidney his lady, probably written in October 1642, shows 
still more clearly the licentious manners of Charles’s Court, and the 
grossness of his own conversation. ‘ He (7. e. the King) was very 
“chearful ; and by the * * * * * discourse, I thought I had been in 
‘ the drawing-room.'—(Sidney Papers, 11. 668.) Even the civil war 


had not taught decency to the King and his Court. In the fol- 
lowing year, Lord Spencer fell at the battle of Newbury, for the 
Royal cause. 


—— 


In reference to the pretended anatomical discoveries of Gall and 
Spurzheim, alluded to at page 312, the following Note should have 
been added. 

Those who wish to see this subject treated in a full, scientific, and 
satisfactory manner, are referred to a short but masterly work of the 
late lamented Dr Gordon, published in 1817, under the title of 
‘** Observations on the Structure of the Brain, comprising an Esti- 
mate of the Claims of Drs Gall and Spurzheim to Discovery in the 
Anatomy of that Organ.” 

In this admirable production, the author, we think, has clearly 
demonstrated, lst, that the Phrenological Doctors have no sort of 
claim to originality, as to the far greater part of the anatomical facts 
they have held out as their discoveries; and, 2d, that all that is 
really original in their anatomy is quite unsound and erroneous, and 
founded either on the most idle conjectures, or on a mere trick in 
the manner of operation, scarcely reconcileable with the dignity of 
scicntific investigation. 
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Since our Article on the Abolition of the Corn Laws was sent to 
press, * an Order in Council, dated the Ist of September, has ap- 
peared, authorizing the importation of oats, oatmeal, rye, peas and 
beans, until forty days after the meeting of Parliament. Oats are 
subject to a duty of 2s. a quarter, oatmeal to a duty of 2s, 6d. a boll, 
and rye, peas and beans, to u duty of 3s. 6d. a quarter. There can 
be no doubt, considering the extraordinary deficiency in the crop of 
oats, that the ports must have opened for their importation on the 
15th of November. But ministers are, notwithstanding, most justly 
entitled to the public thanks, for having issued the Order in ques- 
tion ; for if the ports had been allowed to remain shut until the mid- 
dle of November, it would have been no longer possible to make 
any importations from the great Northern markets previously to 
the spring ; and the means that might otherwise have been afforded 
for alleviating the pressure of the existing scarcity, must have been 
comparatively trifling. 

The effects that have attended the free importation of oats, are 
precisely such as we anticipated. Our prices gave way in the first 
instance ; but they speedily rallied, and have been for some time on 
the advance. The prices of oats, oatmeal, &c. at Amsterdam, Ham- 


burgh, and other markets contiguous to Great Britain, immediately 
advanced to near our level. 


* By an error of the press, the 10th of September is mentioned in the note to 
p. 340, instead of the 2d. 
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Abolition of the Corn Laws, what quantity of foreign grain would be 
introduced upon the, and what proportion it would bear to our annual 
consumption, 325—proofs drawn from the experience of former years, 
when the ports were open, 326—whether prices would be depressed 
according to the rate supposed, by the, 327—price at which corn 
might be imported from Dantzic upon the, 328—estimate of the ave- 
rage price at which corn might be sold after the, 334—how farmers 
and landlords would be affected by the, 3835—pernicious fluctuations 
in prices that must occur until the, 336—estimate of the pecuniary 
sum that would be saved by the, 341—various advantages that would 
result from the, 345. 

Acquisitiveness, whether a distinct and independent faculty, 271. 

Administratives Mceurs, character of the work entitled, 156—general 
observations suggested by the work, 158—motives and design of the 
author in writing it, 162—forcible and lively extracts from, 163. 

Admiral Coligni, life of, when attempted, and by whom, 127. 

Africa, Northern and Central, opening for the exploring of, where and 
how furnished, 175—information gained by the expedition to, con- 
cerning the nature of an Arab caravan merchant, 176—description of 
an Arab chief, who was the protector of the mission to, 177—re- 
markable features of a desart of, 178—description of the lake Tchad 
in, 180—description of the kingdom of Bornou in, 183—in what ma- 
nufacture the Bornouese have attained some excellence, and what is 
their intellectual condition, 185—attack upon the Felatah town of 
Dirkullah in, and by whom, 191—its unfortunate issue, 192—immi- 
nent dangers encountered by Major Denham, the explorer of, 193— 
account of the African men-traps, 195—description of the Shoua 
Arabs, called Dugganahs, in, 199—account of the Felatahs in, 201-— 
account of Sackatoo, capital of the Felatah empire, 202—prominent 
distinctions of the inhabitants of, 206. 

Alehouses, licensing, disadvantages of the practice, from its encouraging 
monopoly, 443—instance of the monopoly thus produced, 444—con- 
nexion of the practice of, with the morals of the people, 447—corrup- 
tion introduced by the custom of, 449. 
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Alliance between Church and State, disadvantages attending the, 497. 

Anjou, Duke of, privy to all the consultations that led to the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, 102. 

Arab caravan merchant, description of an, 176. 


Bartholomew, St, massacre of, character of Dr John Lingard as an his- 
torian in relating the, 95—proofs of his inaccuracy in the narration of, 
96—instances of carelessness in research in depicting the, 99—what 
was the cause of the, according to Lingard, 100—fallacy of this view, 
101—descriptions of the delight received by Charles from the, 105— 
proofs of the general plan on which the, was perpetrated, 110—refu- 
tation of the statement of Dr Lingard concerning the number of those 
who perished in the, 112—actual number of those who perished in 
the, 115—-when the, was concerted, 118—instances of misrepresenta- 
tion by Dr Lingard on the subject of the, 121—description of the 
enormities of the, 125—attempts to palliate its atrocities considered, 
137. 

Basilike, Icon, claims of Dr Ganden to be the author of, 10—letters of 
Dr Gauden to Lord Clarendon, furnishing strong presumptive evidence 
of his being the author of, 12—proof of Lord Clarendon’s acquies- 
cence in the claim of Dr Gauden to be the author of, 16—demon- 
stration of the continued belief of Lord Clarendon that Dr Gauden 
was the author of, 19—silence of Lord Clarendon on the subject, a 
proof that he believed Dr Gauden to be the author of, 21—refutation 
of some arguments designed to show that Charles I. was the author 
of the, 26--who were privy to Dr Gauden’s composition of the, 30, 

Bellievre, description by, of the massacre of St Bartholomew, 125. 

Bernstorff, condition of Denmark under the administration of, 383. 

Bilma, solitude of, in Africa, what kind of structure observed in, 179. 

Bornou, kingdom of, described, 183-—population of, and what degree of 
civilization prevails in, 184—in what manufacture they have attained 
some excellence, 185—physiognomy of the inhabitants of, ib.—-whe- 
ther destitute of speculative curiosity, 186, 

Brain, in what sense the action of the, is essential to our mental opera- 
tions, 257. 

Britain, Great, how much the population of, has increased since 1800, 
322. 

Boo-Khaloom, protector of the Mission to Central Africa, account of, 
177—visit of, to Bornou, 181—his reception at Bornou, 182— 
ghrazzie, or slave-hunt, projected by, into the mountains of Mandara, 
189—attack of, upon Dirkullah, 191—wounds received by, 192— 
retreat of, from Dirkullah, 193—amiable traits in his character, 196. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, answer to his request for a passport to America, 
and by whom, 386—letter of, and to whom, 387—his conduct in the 
Bellerophon, 388—unworthy treatment of, by the British Govern- 
ment, 391. 


Catharine of Medicis, character of, 134. 
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Captain Clapperton, visit of, to the country of the Felatahs, 201—de- 
scription of the town of Kano by, 202— interview of, with Sultan 
Bello, 203. 

Captain Maitland, account of, with the character of his narrative, 385 
—conversation of, with Captain Savary, 386—answer of, to a letter 
from Buonaparte, 388—testimony of, to the unexeeptionable de- 
meanour of Buonaparte on board the Bellerophon, 389—>passage of a 
letter of, to Lord Keith, 390—his conduct te Napoleon, 394. 

Central and Northern Africa, opening for the exploring of, where and 
how furnished, 175—information gained by the expedition to, con- 
cerning the nature of an Arab caravan merchant, 176—description of 
an Arab chief, who was the protector of the Mission to, 177—re- 
markable features of a desert of, 178—description of the lake Tchad 
in, 180—description of the kingdom of Bornou in, 183—~in what 
manufacture the Bornouese have attained some excellence, and what 
is their intellectual condition, 185—attack upon the Felatah town of 
Dirkullah in, and by whom, 191— its unfortunate issue, 192—immi- 
nent dangers encountered by Major Denham, the explorer of, 193— 
account of the African men-traps, 195—description of the Shoua 
Arabs, called Dugganahs, in, 199—account of the Felatahs in, 201— 
account of Sackatoo, capital of the Felatah empire, 202—prominent 
distinctions of the inhabitants of, 206. 

Censures, Spiritual, unlawfulness, and mischief of enforcing, by tempo- 
ral pains and penalties, 492. 

Charles IT. of England, when and by whom his conversion to Catho- 
licism first discovered, 24. 

Charles IX., insincerity of, in his professions to the Hugonots, 131— 
anecdotes concerning, 132. 

Church of England, Letters on the, 49—what consequences would ensue 
were its alliance with the State dissolved, 491—argument for the al- 
liance of the, with the State, refuted, and by whom, 495—evils and 
abuses of the, 502. 

Clapperton, Captain, visit of, to the country of the Felatahs, 201— 
description of the town of Kano, visited by, 202— interview of, with 
Sultan Bello, 203. 

Clarendon, Lord, \etter of, to the Bishop of Exeter, 14—>proof of the 
acquiescence of, in the claim of Dr Gauden to be the author of the 
Icon Basilike, 16—demonstration of his continued belief concerning 
Gauden’s valid claim to be esteemed the author of the Icon Basilike, 
19—his history when first correctly published, and by whom, 37—in- 
stances of suppressed passages restored, 39. 

Clarke, Rev. Edward Daniel, account of some of his ancestors, 220— 
anecdotes concerning, 221—his residence at Cambridge University, 
223—copious extracts from his descriptions, 228. 

Coligni, Admiral, life of, when attempted, and by whom, 127. 

Colour, whether perceived by the eye, 287. 

Combe, George, character of his System of Phrenology, 253—extracts 
from it, 274, 
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Commercial Revulsions, what kind of, lie in the sphere of the economist, 
and what causes produce, 70—operation of these causes exemplified, 
72—what would diminish the frequency of, 75—connection of the 
currency with, 79—impropriety of the clamour raised against the 
theory of the Economists, because they did not predict the late revul- 
sion, 81—improvements of Government on the currency insufficient 
to prevent, 91. 

Comte de Struensee, account of his elevation under Christian VII., 366 
—fluctuating character of, 368— instances of his impolitic adminis- 
tration, 369—what caused the conspiracy to subvert his administra- 
tion, 370—execution of, 372—answer made by his counsel to the 
charges preferred against him, ib. 

Continental markets, from which of, the greatest quantity of grain could 
be imported, 327. 

Corn, computation of the annual consumption of, and by whom, 320 
—estimate of the total consumption of, in the United Kingdom, 323. 

Corn Laws, what quantity of foreign grain would be introduced upon 
the repeal of the, and what proportion it would bear to our annual 
consumption, 325—proofs drawn from the experience of former years, 
when the ports were open, 326—whether prices would be depressed 
according to the rate supposed, by the repeal of the, 327—price at 
which corn might be imported from Dantzic, upon the abolition of 
the, 328—estimate of the average price at which corn might be sold, 
upon the repeal of the, 334—how landlords and farmers would be 
affected by their repeal, 335—pernicious fluctuations in prices that 
must occur until their repeal, 336—estimate of the pecuniary sum 
that would be saved by their abolition, 341—various advantages that 
would result from the repeal of, 345. 

Court of France, condition of the, under Louis XIV, 416—by whom 

its profligacy was unfolded, ib.—by whom its transactions were re- 

gulated, 421. 


Danish monarchy, formerly elective, 360—when and how rendered 
hereditary, 363—despotism introduced into the, 364—consequences 
of its introduction, 365. 

Danish Revolution, when brought about, and by whom, 371. 
Danizic, estimate of the price at which corn might be imported from, 

to London, 328—cause of the depressed price of corn in, 329. 

Denham, Major, travels and discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 
character of the narrative of, by, 174—how and where an opening 
was furnished, which enabled him to explore the interior of Africa, 
175—who was assigned as the guide of, to Bornou, 176—account of 
Boo-Khaloom, the guide of, 177—appalling spectacle witnessed by, 
and where, 178—description of the lake Tchad, by, 180—reception 
of, at Bornou, 182—retreat of, from Dirkullah, and imminent ha- 
zard. encountered by, 192—participation in the expedition against the 
Mungars, and objects observed by, in it, 195—account of the Log- 
gunese, visited by, 197—character of the Shoua Arabs by, 199. 
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Denmark, \iterary and political character of, 383. 

Dirkullah, attack upon the Felatah town of, 191. 

Discussions, Parliamentary, when first published in detail, 459—vast 
influence they exert over the public opinion, 460—advantages attend- 
ing the publicity of, 465. 

Duke of Anjou, privy to the whole plot of the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, 153. 

Duc de Broglio, extract from the discourse of, 157. 

Due de St Simon, Memoirs of, light thrown on the reign of Louis 
XIV, by, 416. 


Edwards, Dr, abuses occasioned by the system of licensing alehouses 
pointed out by, 449—extracts from his Letters, 450. 

England, Church of, Letters on the, and by whom, 490—what conse- 
quences would ensue, were its alliance with the State dissolved, 491 
—argument for the alliance of, with the State, refuted, and by whom, 
495 —evils and abuses of the, 502. 

Emancipation of the Irish Catholics, advantages that would result from 
the, 472. 

Episcopalian, \etters on the Church by an, 490—their merits, 491. 

Erskine, Lord, inestimable services of, to his country, 399. 


Falkenskiold, General, account of, and character of his Memoirs, 360 
his sufferings and confinement, 377. 

Farmers, benefits that would redound to, upon the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, 335. 

Felatah town of Dirkullah, attack upon, and by whom, 191—capital 
of the Felatahs, 202. 

Form, whether the power of perceiving, implies a distinct and peculiar 
faculty, 288. 

France, Court of, condition of the, under Louis XIV, 416—by whom its 
profligacy was unfolded, ib.—by w hom its transactions were then re- 
gulated, 421—favourable circumstances in the present political con- 
dition of, 157—unpromising circumstances in its present political 
situation, 159—hostility of the fanaticism prevalent in, to the ad- 
vancement of free principles in, 160—undue influence possessed by 
the monarch, adverse to the advancement of free principles. 


Gall, Dr, opinion of, regarding a faculty supposed to be situated in a 
certain part of the brain, 274. 

Gauden, Dr, short account of, 9—claims of, to be considered the author 
of Icon Basilike, 10—letters of, to Lord Clarendon, furnishing strong 
presumptive evidence of his being the author of Icon Basilike, 12— 
proofs of Lord Clarendon’s acquiescence in the claim of, to be its 
author, 16—demonstration of the continued belief of Lord Clarendon 
that he was the author of it, 19—silence of Lord Clarendon on the 
subject, a proof that he believed him to be the author of it, 21—who 
were privy to his composition of it, 30. 

2 
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Gibson, Mr, account by, of the exports of wheat from Riga and Dant- 
zic, 324. 

Great Britain, how much the population of, has increased since 1800, 
322. 


Hamburgh, average price of corn in, 332. 

Hamilton, Mr, his system for teaching languages, 49—principles of his 
system exemplified, 50—its advantages, 51—fault in the mode of exe- 
euting it, 55—objections to the system of, refuted, 57—arguments 
against the system, from the celerity with which languages are learn- 
ed by it, obviated, 60—instances of success attending the system, 64, 

History, Parliamentary and Review, plen of the publication entitled, 466 
—merits of the work, 467—able extracts from it, 470— instances of 
misrepresentation in, 479. 

Hope, the sentiment of, whence arises, and whether a distinct faculty, 282. 

Huskisson, Mr, his great exertions to improve our commercial policy, 
359. 


Icon Basilike, claims of Dr Gauden to be the author of, 10—letters of 
Dr Gauden to Lord Clarendon, furnishing strong presumptive evi- 
dence of his being the author of, 12—proofs of Lord Clarendon’s ac- 
quiescence in the claim of Dr Gauden to be the author of, 16—de- 
monstration of the continued belief of Lord Clarendon that Dr Gauden 
was the author of, 19—silence of Lord Clarendon on the subject, 2 
proof that he believed Dr Gauden to be the author of, 21—refutation 
of some arguments designed to show that Charles I. was the author 
of the, 26—who were privy to Dr Gauden’s composition of the, 30. 

Lreland, amount of its population, 321—what number of the population 
of, subsist on corn, 322——-how many quarters of grain are annually 
consumed in, ib. 

Frish Catholics, advantages that would result from the emancipation of 
the, 472. 

Tron Mask, man with the, who is proved to have been the, 3. 

Jacob, Mir, account by, of the annual exports of wheat and rye from 
Dantzie for twenty-five years, 324—mission of, for what purpose, and 
how executed, 325. 

Joint-Stock Companies, utility of, 475. 

Judges, dependent condition of, before the Revolution, 401—acts of 
Kings William and George concerning, 403—circumstance still affect- 
ing the independence of, 404—plan for preventing the translation of, 


410. 


Kano, town of, described, 201—population of, and the degree of re- 
finement characterizing the inhabitants of, 201. 

Kempis, Thomas a, who ie generally allowed to have been the author of 
the book entitled, and how long the controversy concerning it was 
agitated, 2. 
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Kinnaird, Lord, character of his Letter to the Peers of Scotland, 397— 
refutation by, of some opinions of the Peers, 400. 
Kouka, capital of Bornou, 181. 


Land-tax, on whom the, falls, 355. 

Landlords, benefits that would accrue to, from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, 335. 

Licensing alehouses, disadvantages of the practice of, from its encourag- 
ing monopoly, 443,— instance of monopoly thus produced, 444—con- 
nection of the practice of, with the morals of the people, 447—cor- 
ruption introduced by the custom of, 449. 

Lingard, Dr John, History of England by, 94—character of, as an his- 
torian in relating the massacre of St Bartholomew, 95—proofs of in- 
accuracy in the narration of it, 96—instances of carelessness in research, 
99—what the cause of the massacre of St Bartholomew, according to, 
100—fallacy of this view, 101—refutation of the statement of, con- 
cerning the number of those who perished in the massacre, 1]2—ex« 
amples of misrepresentation in, 125. 

Loggunese, character of the, 197. 

Lombardy, description of, and by whom, 228. 

Louis XIV, character of his reign, and by whom it was unmasked, 416 
—by whom swayed in his administration, 421. 


Madame de Maintenon, short account of, 418—how she ingratiated her- 
self with Louis XIV, 419—way in which her ascendant was exercised 
over Louis XIV, and by whom described, 421—character of her cor- 
respondence, 424—extracts from it, 425. 

Maitland, Captain, account of, and the character of his narrative, 385 
—conversation of, with Captain Savary, 386—answer of, to a letter 
from Buonaparte, 388—testimony of, to the unexceptionable demean- 
our of Buonaparte on board the Bellerophon, 389-—passage of a let- 
ter of, to Lord Keith, 390—his conduct to Napoleon, 394. 

Major Denham, travels and discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 
character of its narrative of, by, 174—how and where an opening was 
furnished which enabled him to explore the interior of Africa, 175— 
who was assigned as the guide of, to Bornou, 176—account of Boo- 
Khaloom the guide of, 177—appalling spectacle witnessed by, and 
where, 178—description of the lake Tchad, by, 180—reception of, at 
Bornou, 182—retreat of, from Dirkullah, and imminent hazard en- 
countered by, 192. 

Magistracy, advantages of an unpaid, 441. 

Man with the Iron Mask, who is proved to have been the, 3. 

Mandara, kingdom and mountains of, described, 189. 

Marriage, remarks on the English Laws relating to, 496. 

Massacre, of St Bartholomew, character of Dr John Lingard as an his- 
torian in relating the, 95—proofs of his inaccuracy in the narration 
of the, 96— instances of carelessness in reseach in depicting the, 99— 
what was the c.use of the, according to Lingard, 100—fallacy of this 
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view, 101—description of the delight received by Charles from the, 
105—proofs of the general plan on which the, was perpetrated, 110— 
refutation of the statement of Dr Lingard concerning the number of 
those who perished in the, 115—when the, was concerted, 118—in- 
stances of misrepresentation by Dr Lingard on the subject of the, 121] 
—description of the enormities of the, 125—attempis to palliate its 
atrocities considered, 137. 

Molesworth, Lord, picture of the state of Denmark, by, 364. 

Monk, General, character of, 39. 

Montbarey Prince de, character of, 434—short account of his life, 435. 


Niger, name of, whence derived, by whom imposed, light thrown on the 
problem concerning the, and by whom, 209—conjecture concerning 
the termination of that Niger explored by Park, 211. 

North of Europe, agricultural capabilities of the, 326. 


Order, whether the sentiment of, be a distinct and original faculty of 
the mind, 272. 

Organ, term of, improperly used by the Phrenologists, 256. 

Oudney, Dr, visit of, to the Felatahs, 200. 

Oxford, University of, claim of the, to the public gratitude, 37. 


Papal Benediction, ceremony of the, decribed, 231. 

Parliamentary discussions, when first published in detail, 459—vast ine 
fluence they exert over public opinion, 460—advantages attending the 
publicity of, 465. 

Parliamentary History and Review, plan of the publication entitled, 
466—merits of the work, 467—able extracts from the, 470—instan- 
ces of misrepresentation in, 479. 

Peers of Scotland, disabilities attaching to, 398. 

Phrenology, where the system of, prevails most, and why, 254—general 
proposition of the system of, examined, 255—what positions must be 
true if the theory be correct, 258—whether the assertions of the sup- 
porters of, is true, that the mind knows not the existence of the organs 
of sense, 259—conclusive objections against the system of, 261— 
why the intellectual faculties need most material organs, 262—distri- 
bution of faculties in the system of, compared with that of metaphysi- 
cal writers, 264—how the excessive multiplication of faculties in the 
system of, militates against its truth, 268—whether what is termed 
Acquisitiveness in the system of, be a distinct and independent faculty, 
271—shallowness and puerility of the theory of, shown by the absurd 
reasonings of its founders, 274—preposterous reasonings concerning 
the organ of Individuality by the abettors of, 278—contradictory and 
self-refuting statements of the chief supporters of, 280—whether Hope 
is properly termed a primitive faculty in the system of, 282—absur- 
dity of appending to Hope an antagonist faculty, 283—whether colour 
and form are perceived by distinct faculties, as is maintained in the 
theory of, 288—mistake of ascribing the perception of size and weight 
to distinct faculties, committed by the patrons of, 291—why no proofs 
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vs 


in defence of, can be sufficiently clear and conclusive, 297—decisive 
arguments in refutation of, 301. 

Poland, agricultural condition of, 321. 

Prices, how they would be affected by the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
327. 

Princess Palatine, Letters of the, disclosures made by the, regarding the 
reign of Louis XIV, 416. 

Prince de Montbarey, character of, 434—short account of his life, 435. 


Quarantine Laws, propriety of the, urged, 475. 
Queen Mary, why any dispute was ever made regarding her participa- 
tion in the murder of Darnley, 2. 


Revolution, Danish, when brought about, and by whom, 371. 

Revulsions, Commercial, what kind of, lie in the sphere of the economist, 
and what causes produce, 70—operation of these causes exemplified, 
72—what would diminish the frequency of, 75 —connection of the 
currency with, 79—impropriety of the clamour raised against the 
theory of the Economists, because they did not predict the late revul- 


sion, 81—improvements of Government on the currency insufficient to 
prevent, 91. 


Sackatoo, capital of the Felatah empire, described, 203. 

Scotland, disabilities attaching to the Peers of, 398. 

Shary, river of, in Central Africa, 196—its magnitude, and the rate at 
which it flows, 197. 

Sheik of Bornou, what power possessed by the, 187—battle fought by 
the, and with whom, 198. 

Shoua Arabs, called Dugganahs, account of the, 199. 


Size, whether the perception of, involves a peculiar and original faculty, 
290. 


Slave trade in Africa, how carried on, 207. 

Smith, Mr Charles, computation of, concerning the annual consumption 
of corn, 320. 

Spiritual censures, unlawfulness and mischief of enforcing, by temporal 
pains and penalties, 492. 

Spurzheim, Dr, opinion of, regarding a faculty supposed to be seated in 
a certain part of the brain, 274. 

State, what consequences would ensue were its alliance with the Church 
of England dissolved, 491. 

Struensee, Comte de, account of his elevation under Christian VII, 366 
—fluctuating character of, 368— instances of his impolitic administra- 
tion, 369—what caused the conspiracy to subvert the administration 
of, 370—execution of, 372—answers made by his counsel to the 
charges preferred against him, id. 


Tavannes, policy recommended by, to the Court of France, 127. 
Tchad, great lake of, description of the, 180. 
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Thomas a Kempis, who is generally allowed to have been the author of 


the book entitled, and how long the controversy concerning it was 
agitated, 2. 


Tithes, when they fall upon consumers, 353. 
Tripoli, favourable opening furnished at, for exploring Africa, 175. 


Walker, the curate of Dr Gauden, testimony of, regarding the Icon 
Basilike, 31. 

Warburton, Bishop, his argument on the advantages of an alliance of 
Church and State, 494—remarks on it, and by whom, 495—observa- 
tions on a quotation of, from Icon Basilike; 497. 


Weight, whether the power of perceiving, involves a peculiar and distinct 
faculty, 291. 


Williams, Mr, vindicated as to his exertions for the reform of Chancery 
abuses, 482. 


Wordsworth, Dr, character of, as a controversialist, 7. 
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